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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 

Gottholb Ephraim Lkssing was born on the 22nd 
January 1729, at Kamenz, in Saxony. Upon leaving 
school he studied at Leipzig ; in 1750 he moved to 
Berlin, where he devoted himself to poetry and criti- 
cism and published his Minor WriUngs and the 
Theatrical Library, In 1755 he completed his tragedy, 
Miss Sara Sampson^ which was performed in the same 
and at once became popular, exercising a powerful 
influence throughout Germany. In conjunction with 
F. Nicolai and Moses Mendelssohn, Lessing now began 
the famous Uterattsybriefe^ a scries of letters dealing 
with contemporary literature. He also wrote his Fables 
about this time. In 1760 he was elected a member of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin, and in the 
same year, feeling dissatisfied with his prospects in that 
city, he went to Breslau, where he secured the appoint- 
ment of secretary to General Tauentzien, the governor 
of that town. Here he wrote his masterpieces, Minna 
von Barhhelm and the Laocoon, In the spring of 1767 
he went to Hamburg, in response to an invitation to 
take< part in the institution of a national theatre, and 
there it was that he wrote his famous Hainburgische 

P ‘ lalurgie (Dramatic Notes), which he published 
two years later. We next And him at Wolfen- 
!, whither he had gone in 1770 to accept the post 
rarian, which he retained for the remainder of his 
In 1772 appeared his Emilia Galoiti^ a powerful 
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tragedy founded upon the story of the Roman Virginia 
whom her father slays to save her from dishonoq^' : 
This play produced an instantaneous effect and 
soon performed throughout the whole of Germfutyi^^ 
Between the years 1773 and 1778 he published th^^ 
celebrated Wolfcnbiittel Fragments^ dealing with theo- 1 
logical questions, which, after being long imputed by' 
his adversaries to Lessing himself, were ultimately dis- 
covered to have been written by H. S. ReimarusJ 
These called forth a number of hostile criticisms, uil 
connection with which Lessing’s most famous rejoindei^; 
was contained in .the Anti-Gotze^ a series of articles ' 
dealing with the attacks made upon him by Gotze, the^^j 
chief pastor of Hamburg, and others. In 1778-79 
Lessing wrote his last play, Nathan the Wise. This 
drama, the chief aim of which was to preach the gospel 
of toleration by showing that true nobility of Character 
can, and does, exist quite irrespective of any particular 
creed, was the outcome of the theological controversies 
in which Lessing had of late been engaged. It is 
written in blank verse, and *is the most popular of 
Lessing’s works, forming, as it does, one of the 
dramatic productions of the last century. In i 7 y 8 * M 
he published five dialogues on Freemasonry, entitlS 
Ernst und Faik, These dialogues, in which he indi^ 


cates the ideal at which Masonry should aim, belonm 
admittedly to the best of Lessing’s compositions. In 
1780 also appeared the Education of the Human 
his last literary production. The enormous amount M 
work undertaken by him during the last few yea|l 
coupled with the anxiety which it had o'ccastoiufl 
proved too much for him, and his health, which 
gradually been undermined since he first went to Wd^H 
biittel, now gave way altogether. After a brief 
he died at Brunswick on the 15th February 



INTRODUCTION/ 


^‘Ths boon which the German nation has derived 
from the fact that, at the very threshold of its period 
of classical literature, there stands such a man as 
Lessing, is truly an incalculable one. His character is 
aa pure as his thoughts, his work as restless as his style. . 
In his person, allegiance to truth and love of truth 
personified guard the portals of our literature.”^ These 
words contain no exaggeration; yet there are many 
readers in England to day to whom Lessing is but a 
game, whereas Goethe and. Schiller, beside whom he 
pust be ranked, spre far better known'. This is no 
doubt due chiefly to the fact that Carlyle, Coleridge, 
Lewes, and others, have done so much to popularise 
works of Goethe and Schiller in this country. To 
Lessing no equivalent service has been rendered, if we 
l^pt.the late Mr. James .Sime’s comprehensive and 
^cal work on the Life and Writings of Lessing. 

|[|L«n we attempt to sum up the results of Lessing’s 
, we cannot but be astounded at the colossal and 
^influences which it has exercised, not Only upon 

} D. F. Strauss. a ^ 
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his own countrymen, but also upon* the world at larg& 
“In losing him,” Goethe wrote to Frau von Stein, “wv 
lose much, very much — far more, indeed, thao we 
imagine.” 

A man of marvellous activity, I^ssing.was one of the 
ablest scholars of his day, and his knowledge of the 
writers of antiquity was probably unequalled by that of 
any of his contemporaries. 

He opened out new paths for art, the true piinciples* 
of which had, in his time, so far been forgotten that the 
plastic arts inclined moie and more in the direction of 
.allegory, whilst poetty had, in a similai manner, under 
the influence of Pope and Thomson in England, and 
Haller, Brockes, Klcist, and Gos/ner in tier many, 
degenerated into mere descriptive writing. • Winckel- 
tnann had alieady, in his iiist work on art, called 
attention to, and dcclaied wai against, the extiavagances 
of the rococo-style at that time so prevalent, and bad 
pointed out that the only way to achieve great nSsulfl 
lay in following the ancients Yet even he failed to 
grasp in its entirety the fundamental distinction between 


the art of the poet and that of the painter or sculptorj 
and it was left for Lessing to make that distinction clea 
by once for all defining the limits of poetry, on the qm 
hand, and those of painting, or the plastic aits, on jfl 
other. This is the aim of his Laocoon^ in which vjjH 
*he endeavours to show that, although the ulti^H 
object is in reality the same in the case of both 
artist, yet each is subjected to definite 
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.limitations, within which alone great results can be 
jMl^ined. The Laocoon was never finished as Lessings 
$ad intended. Music, and even dancing, were to have 
;3^n treated in subsequent parts, and the whole would 
^■thus have formpd a complete \rork on resthetics. But 
.even in its actual ibrni, and despite its shortcomings, 
Laocoon deserves to rank as a classic. Its style is 
Sperfect; the learning which it repeals, unnicnse. “One ■ 
^ust be a youth,” says Goethe, “ in orclei to realise the 
l^6ct produced upon us by I.essing’s Laocoon^ which 
iransported us from the region- of miserable observation 
pnlo the free fields of thought. The so long misiinder- 
fstood Ut pictura^ poesis was at once set aside, and the 
difference between the plastic and the literary arts made^ 
c^ear^ the ^eaks of both now appeared separated, how- ' 
.ever near each other might be their bases. ... As by a 


,fiash of lightning, all the consequences of this splendid 

E vere revealed tc5 us; all previous directive and 
criticism was cast aside like a vrorn-out gar- 
flbw the Ancients represented Deaths one of 
minor WTitings, is also justly celebrated. It 
i the wwds of Goethe, to banish for ever from 
Lin of art the unseemliness of rattling skeletons 
ise that is- ugly. 

man literature criticism preceded creation and 
t* the masterpieces, whereas in other countries it 
nasterpieces themselves that led to the develop- 
' criticism. Lessing, by his critical writings, 
^^'yfohrheit und Dickiun^^ Part II,, Book viii. 
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founded the (iLrniaii drama. If we consider the &ct 
that only a single generation intervened between tbe 
piodiiction of Gottsched's ‘‘( ato”and the masterpicoA 
of Goethe and Schiller, the influence of Lessing upon the^ 
national stage will be evident Gottsched had aheady 
attempted to found a national drama, but, although the 
results which he achieved were to some extent beneficialJ 
his allegiance to the trench school was far too great tj 
admit of his introducing into the drama of his owh 
country anything approaching an adequate reform^ 
Another school, founded by Bodmer and Brcitinger, had 
adopted the theory that poetry should appeal directly to 
the fancy rather than to the understanding or moral 
, sense, and had. thus led to, a confusion between the limits 
of poetiy and the plastic arts. Of these two schools, the 
former was unnatural and unreal, it was characterised by 
an artificial ideality m which the national clement was 
altogether wanting; the latter, bn the other hand, whilji 
ictaining this clement, was at bentom vulgarised am 
devoid of any clear ideality. It was Lessing who solved 
the problem of iccoiiuhng the artistic, ideal element 
the so-called purified stage with the natural element 
the popular one 11c became the redeemer and 
of the German drama because his critical insight 
him to perceive, more clearly^than any one else, the 
of this problem, and because he succeeded in 
effective emphasis to his teaching by means o£ 

In his Dtamaiurgit he held up the Greek 
and Shakespeare as the models to be 
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delivered Germany from the influences of the French • 
’ ^Ssic tragedy, “If the masterpieces of Shakespeare,” 
^ejvrites, “ had been translated, with but a few slight 
^Iterations, for our German public, I am convinced that 
'"We should have derived more benefit therefrom than we 
.have gained from our acquaintance with Corneille and 
l^cine. In the first place the former would have been 
more to the taste of the people, and, in the second place, 
pi would have produced active results quite different from 
mose which we owe to the latter; for a genius can only 
Ke kindled by a genius. Judged according to the 
^ancients, too, Shakespeare is a far greater tragic poet 
>than Corneille, although the latter knew a great deal, and 
the former scarcely anything, of their writings. Corneille 
approaches them more nearly as regards the mcclianical 
(construction, Shakespeare in the essential points. The 

E .PlnffUfthmfln almost invariably attains the true aim of 
>wever strange and peculiar the means which 
s; whilst the Frenchman hardly ever attains it, 
le follows the paths opened up by the ancients 
With the exception of the * Qidipus * of 
there is no play in the world tliat moves our 
lore powerfully than ‘ Othello,' ‘ King I^ear,' 
ilet.’ Has Corneille written a single tragedy 
lid move us even half as much as Voltaire’s 
A.nd how inferior, again, is ‘Zaire* to the ‘Moor 
’ of which it is a feeble copy, and from which 
ter of Orosman has been abstracted bodily 1 
No. 17, 
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Sophocles and Shakespeare were the dramatists 
whom Lessing was principally inspired. He was one4>f 
the first to hold up the greatness of Shakespeare^ to 
foreign nations.^ A warm admirer of Molifere, he wa^^; 
also indebted to Diderot, who had insisted that, besideaf^ 
tragedy and comedy, there should be a third and inter^ 
mediate class of dramatic works, to which he gave th^ 
name of “le genre sdrieux,” and which he illustrated 
his plays, ‘*Le Fils naturel*' and “Le Pfere de Famille* 
The latter, however, was far inferior to I-essing in thtf 
appropriateness of the dialogue to the nature of th4 
characters, as also in the truth of the actions. 

Lessing’s efforts to promote the advancement of the'^ 
literature of his country, both by his teaching and by his 
example, prepared the way for Goethe and Schiller, 
Kant and Fichte, and were thus the means of giving to 
Germany a literature of her own, and one worthy to*,, 
rank beside those of England and France. ^ 

His theological writings, both polemical and otherwig* 
are also of the highest importance. The JEducation ^ 
the Human Race was the last work that Lessing wrot<^ 
Looking upon Revelation as beihg to the race that whic 
Education is to the individual, he there endeavours 
show how natural, after all, the historical course^ 
revealed religion appears. The Old Testament, hci 
us, was the best medium for the conveyance of 
truths to a people as yet in its childhood; the d 

^ Voltaire’s Lettres sur Us Anglais were written prioi 

. ^ 

time* 
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of fmmortality, the doctrine of the Trinity, were only 
at a later stage, when the world was ready to 
r^^ve them. As regards the New Testament, we have ■ 
iSombined the revelations of Christ with truths of reason, 
that, they will endure even though our belief in His 
Eiiracles be shattered. Christian dogma itself is but an 
Intermediate stage leading to something higher. Thus, 
pwill be seen, Lessing treats religion as a progressive 
delation, in contradistinction to the P.ationalists and 
orthodox clergy of his day on the one hand, and 
Re Deists on the other. 

His controversial writings on theological questions 
vere the means of greatly weakening the obnoxious 
influence of the narrow-minded and intolerant Protestants 
of his time. That his work was for the most part of a 
polemical nature was due to the wretched conditions of 
age in which he lived ; nor could it be otherwise, 
often loved battles for their own sake. He had 
lyi and always came off victorious. “The fearful 
Igment which he meted out to Lange, Klotz, and 
|otze inspired with a wholesome dread all those who 
pght to desecrate th^ hallowed temple of art and 
bnce with contemptible frippery and useless sham- 
|bip. Even when holding up such persons to the 
withering scorn, he was ever imbued with the 
eafnestness of righteous enthusiasm.”^ And 
have the keynote of Lessing's character — Truth, 
rds Truth that his gaze was ever directed, and 
'^tirmiuKgssck, des xuiii./ahrk.^ Ill, 2, p. 486. 
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he lived a great life, because he lived a true";^e. 
Against all that was false and hypocritical he waged-;^ 
with untiring energy j and he regarded morality 
indispensable concomitant of every form of activity^ 
his writings, actions, and utterances bear the impresari 
truth. He is the manliest character in German liten 
ture, “ Not the truth,” he writes, “ which a> - 
possesses or thinks he possesses, but the .ain 
endeavours which he has made to arrive at the tni^ 
constitute the worth of the man. For not through 
possession of truth, but through the search after it, 'I 
those powers developed wherein alone his ever-growir 
perfection consists. Possession makes restful, in*dolen^ 
proud. 

** If God were to hold in his right hand all Truthi and 
in his left hand the single evcr-active impulse to $eek 
after Truth, even though with the condition that I mi^ 
eternally remain in error, and to say to me, ‘ Cho 
I would with humility fall before his left hand and 
* Father, give ! For Pure Truth belongs to Thee alone Pi 
These words recall the famous, but somewhat overdrav 
of his predecessor, Malebranche. 

In another place, referring to the Quixotic atta 
made upon him by Klotz and his reviewers, he a 

1 am indeed no giant, but only a wind-mill, 
stand, in my proper place, far away from Ihe 
upon a hillock, quite alone. I approach no.< 
assist* no one, nor do I allow any one to as^ 
there is grist for my millstones, I grind 
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may. All the thirty-two winds are my friends* 

) -whole wide range of atmosphere I crave not an 
qaore than my sails require in order to revolve, 
dy.tbey must be left perfectly free. Midgets may 
to and fro between them; but mischievous boys 
it not try to pass beneath them at all times; still 
miist any one attempt to check their course with 
unless his strength be greater than that of 
r.wind which impels me. If any one is hurled into 
air by my sails, the fault is his own; nor can I set 
.down again with less force than that of his own 

|F'We must not omit to call attention to Lessing’s, 
i literary style. The spontaneous and artless bfeaiities of 
^rpuin poetry, as shown, for example, in the works of 
.^(Jbethe and Heine, it would be hard to match in any 
ier language. But German prose has always suffered, 
i still suffers, from a certain unwieldiness and circum- 
llHon, which, considering the enormous compass of 
vocabulary and the plasticity of the language as an 
^sUument of style, must be largely ascribed to a want 
; and carelessness On the part of German writers, 
great contemporary/ Winckelmann, had already 
with displeasure that the majority of persons 
1 to understand that there^ could be such a thing as 
^German prose. Tie set himself to form his own 
Lessing, all of whose writings are clear and 
n ft. degree and devoid of any obscurity (“sa 
^^oir est allemande, sa manihre de s’exprimer 
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europ&nne”^), did the same by following a jpr^j^ 
which he had laid down at an early age. In aJiS^r 
written to his sister in his fifteenth year he tells hw^'^ 
“ Write as you speak, and you will write well.” Sin 
Lessing’s time, Goethe, Schopenhauer, Heine, and othe 
have also shown, by their prose writings, the fallacy 
the belief that the German language does not lend iti 
to a good style. In Lessing’s theoretical writings, such i 
for example, the Laocoon^ it will be noticed that he dd 
not lead his readers directly towards results, but folio 
the various paths of opinion, counter-opinion, and dau 
before finally arriving at a definite degree of certainty 
We are thus shown the successive operations of his mind^ 
as it were, instead of receiving at once broad views and 
important truths. Lessing’s astonishing power of. clear 
statement in argument, his reiadincss to detect a fallacy, 
and his delight in pursuing principles to their last issue 
were attributed by Mr. James Sime to a large extent ’ 
his experience in grappling with geometrical probleii^ 
In speaking of the Lao^oon^ the writer just mentions 
says : “If we except the best of Plato’s dialogues, ^ 
would be difficult to name any book which gives oppj 
tunity for so much of the most valuable kind . 
m^tal gymnastic.” Lessing’s criticism was constrm; 
throfighout, and no better instances could be fjj 
in the various departments of literature and art^ 
those afforded by his Literaturbriefe^ Hamhufi 
Dramaturgies and Laocoon. 

^ Madame de Stael- 
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; 0 £ the good things of this world Lessing had but a 
. small share. He was poor all his life. While he 
at Berlin he was already heavily in debt, when his 

t imber appealed to him for assistance, and it is sad to 
mnk that he was compelled to part with the whole of 
Is feptendid library of some six thousand volumes, which 
e Had collected chiefly at Breslau. Yet despite his 
DvMy, he was generous to a degree, and never refused 
IS aid to a friend when it was in his power to grant it. 
(is was n(^ a happy life; indeed, happiness seldom falls 
> the lot of men of great genius. His admiration for 
is father and affection for his mother are well known ; 
ut he. rflrely saw his parents after he first left Kamenz. 
His married" life, again, though so full of promise, was 
doomed to be of short duration. In the year 1776 
he married Eva Konig, the widow of a Hamburg silk 
manufacturer, whose acquaintance he had made in that 
K^n. A lady -of culture and refinement, she proved a 
Kithy companion ia Lessing, ^ho lived very happily 
Kith her. In January 1778 Eva Lessing died in child- 
birth after a fortnight’s illness. The child had only 
%dfor twenty-four hours; on the 31st December 1777 
f.ung wrote to Eschenburg: — 

seize a moment when my wife lies quite unconscious, 
nk you for your kind interest. My joy was but short 
lost him so unwillingly— this son 1 For he had so 
so much sense! . . . Was it not sense that 
to'drag him into the world with iron tongs? that 
« ’ the wretchedness of it so soon? Was it not 

' sL; seized the first opportunity to escape from it ? 
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And the little rascal tears bis mother away with him. ftp 
there is still but little hope that she may be spared |o 1X|^> 
1 wanted at last to have as good a life of it as other nick 
But it has turned out badly for me.” 


And again on the loth January: — 

“ My wife is dead, and 1 have now had this experieoeS 
too. 1 am glad that few more such experiences can rema^ 
for me, and am quite calm.” 

Lessing was of an eminently social nature; but to 
great, it has been said, is to be misunderstoodt He wag 
a great man, and his most intimate friends were unab!l| 
to appreciate many of his ideas at their proper values 
so that he remained, in one sense, a lonely man through^ 
out his life. “Only one equally great,” says Goethe,^ 
“could understand him; to mediocrity he was danger- 
ous.” But what was denied him in worldly happiness 
he has received in another and a nobler way; and so 
long as the German language is spoken, the name tM 
Lessing will be honoured and reyered as belonging" M 
the man who founded ihv^ classical litcratuie of Ira 
country and fought the hard fight of intellectual freedony 
whilst the world at large will remember him as one* oj 
the most fearless and loyal votaries of Truth. "ra 

W. B. R6NNFKLDlfl 


Note. — I n the piesent volume such of the notes as 
he spared have been omitted As Lessing himself 
out in the Piefacc to his Laocoon^ he added 
notes which do not bear directly upon the co 
which he wished to preset ve and had no monr * 
opportunity of recording elsewhere. 
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'he person who compared Painting 'and Poetry 
with each other was a man of refined feeling, who found 
ihat both of these arts produced a similar effect upon 
'him. He noticed that they both represent absent things 
if they were present, appearances as if they were 
'realfties; they both deceive, and the illusion is in both 
cases a pleasing one. 

A second' observer tried to penetrate to the inner 
source of this pleasure, and discovered that its origin is in ' 
both cases the. same. . Bcattty, our conception of which 
^we derive in the first plac^ from bodily objects, has 
■'universal laws which are applicable to various things; to 
|acttons and thoughts*as well as to forms. 
y* A third, reflecting upon the value and distribution of 
these universal laws, .noticed that some are more pre- 
iominant in painting, others in poetry; and that there-*^ 
are, in the latter case, poetry can assist paipting,.and in 
e former, painting can -assist poetry, by means of 
ilanation^ and illustrations, 
e first wa. • amateur; the second the philosopher; 
the third the critic. 

the two former could hardly make a wrong use of 
;beir feelings or their conclusions. As regards thb 
nions of the critic, on ihe other hand, their main 
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value lies in correctly applying thcm'to^iddividuAl cskses; 
and, seeing that there have always been fifty ingenious, 
critics for one cU ar-sighted one, it would have^ ^ 
strange if this application had always been made witff | 
that caution which is required in order* to hold 
balanve evenly betw^een the two arts. 

If Apelles and Protagoras, in their lost writings on^ 
painting, Confirmed and illustrated its laws by reference . 
to the already established laws of poetry, wc may safeljy 
conclude that they did so with « that modetation 
acturacy, with which wc' now see Aristotre,**Cicero,l 
Horace and Quintilian apply, in their works, the theoryj 
and practice of painting to elociuence and poetry. lil 
was the privilege of the Ancients in all matters to do] 
neither too much nor too ItUle. . , ^ 

But wc moderns imagine that wc have advanced far ' 
beyond them in many points by changing thgir small by- 
-paths into highways, even though, by our so doing, the* 
shorter and safer highways should dwindle down into 
paths such as lead through wildernesses. 

The da^?ling antitliesis of the Greek Voltaire, thab 
Painting is dumb poetry, and Poetry speaking paintingj 
was suiely never found in any instruction-book. It 
one of those ideas held by Simonides, the truth of which ; 
^is so obvious that one feels compelled to overlook 
indistinctness and falsehood which accompany it 
Ihe Ancients, however, did not overlook thi 
While, in fact, coniming the saying of .Simonides to tl 
effect produced by either art, they did not forget to 
culcate that, despite* the perfect similarity of this el 
the two differed from e^ch other botti in the ohji 
imitated and in their manner of imitation (HiXyKol rpi 
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' Sut (»f l|i|:e many critics, just as though no such differ- 
jj^oe existed, have drawn the crudest conclusions one 
^JOaMmagine from this harmony of painting and poetry* 
one*time they for^e iwetry into the narrower limits of 
Sainting; at another, they .allow painting to occupy the 
^*ho)e #ide sphere of poetry. Everything that is right 
j^r the one they ^ould concede to the other also; every- 
; pleases, or displeases, in the one, is, according 
them, necessarily pleasing or displeasing in the other, 
[id in the fulness of this idea, they give vent in the 
ao$t confident tones to the shallowest opinions, when, 
tthe works of a poet and a painter on t}ie same subject, 
bey set down as faults any divergences they may find to 
xistj .which divergences they lay to the charge of the one 
or the other, accordingly as they have more taste for 
jpQetry or for painting. 

Indeed/ this pseudo criticism has misled to some 
^xtent eten the professional artists. In poetry it led to 
'•jjielove of description, and in painting to allegory: of 
former, men tried to make a speaking painting, with- 
; prdperly knowing \Jhat it could and ought tp paint; 
jSke latter they strove to reduce to a dumb poem, nbr did ■ 
consider to what extent it could express general 
without leaving its proper province and degener- 
- into an arbitrary method of writing. 

counteract this false taste and these unsound judg- 
}s the chief aim *^of the following treatise. It 
Sited ip a casual manner, and 'owed its growth 
^ the nature of my receding than to the methodical 
aeQt of general principles. It forms, therefore, 
series of rough notes for a, book than a book 
¥ * • * ■ : 

* suvself that even as such it will not be 
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wholly dcsLMving of contempt Systematic books 
Germans by no means lack. And wc understand as wdl 
as any nation in the world, hOw to deduce everything vfe 
wish in the most beautiful order from a few accepted 
explanations of words. 

IJaumgarten acknowledged liis indebtedness toGesner'if 
Dictionary for a large poftion of the examples .in his worl§ 
on aesthetics. If my reasoning is not so cogent as Bauod 
garten’s,' my illu-stratioiis at least will taste more of thg 
wellspring. . I 

As 1 have taken the Laocoon for my starting-point, sdi 
to speak, and returned to it. on several occasions,^ X 
thought it well to select this name for the title, Othe< 
short, digressions on various points of ancient art con- 
tribute less to my purpose, and I have only inserted them 
here -because I saw no prospect of finding a more suitably 
place for them. 

1 must also point out that under the name of -painting 
I include the plastic arts in general; and, in the same 
way, I claim the right to understand by the name, of 
poetry also tho.se other arts in which the method cd 
imitation is progressive. ■ ^ 
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Thk distinctive chiinictcristic of all the .Cheek master- 
pieces of painting and sculpture is said by Herr Winckel- 
mann to consist in a noble simplicity and calm grandeur, 
displayed in the posture as well as in the expression, 
“As* the depths of the sea,” he says,^ ‘Galways remain 
calm, however much its surface be disturbed, so the. 
expression in the figure.s of the^ Greeks, under every form 
•of passion, reveals a great and collcGted soul. 

“Such a soul is portrayed in the courilQiiance of 
l^ocoon, and not in the countenance alone, under Ihc 
iritensest suffering. *The 'pain which is betokened iij 
every muscle and sinew of his body, and which we 
almost imagine we .ourselves feel on merely beholding 
‘the agonised contraction of the abdomen, without 
ypoking at the face and the other parts: this pain, I say, 
||s*nevertheloss displayed without any violent stres.s, both 
Up the face and in the whole attitude. He raises no 
jferible shriek,- as docs Virgil’s Laocoon; the opening of 
mh mouth does not admit of it; it is rather an anxious 
suppressed siglij as de.scribcd by Saduleto. The 

dcr Wtiktu d, Alakrci Bildhautr- 
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bodily pun and the greatness of soul are, as it wcltj, 
weighed out and dibtributed with equal force through tto 
whole frame of tht figure I locoon suffers, but he'v 
suffers like the Philoctetcs of Sophocks his iQiSiery 
1 lerces us to the soul, but we wish that we could -endura^ 
mistry hke that great man t 

** I he expression of so great a soul fai exceeds the\ 
painting of beautiful i aturc Ihe artist mustthave 
within himself that strength of spiiit which he imprin^^^ 
upon his marble Greece possessed artists and phllo^ 
sophers in one and the same person, and had more than 'J 
one Metiodoius Philosophy gave her hand to Art, and^jj 
breathed into th( figures of the latter more than ordinary 
souls * 


Ihe observation on which the foregoing remarks are 
founded — vi/ , that imn is not portiaycd in the counten 
ance of 1 aocoon with that stress which its intensity 
would lead us to expeet, is a iierfc ctly correct one^ Nor 
fan It be disputed that this very point, which would 
leid the half connoisseur to conclude that the artist h 2 id 
fallen short of nature and had not reached the 
pathos of piin, serves most of all to render his Wisdom'^ 
conspicuous Onl), with r t,ard to the grounds on 
which Uinckelmann btscs this wisdom and the univen- 


salit> of the lule which he deduces therclYom, do ! 
venture to hold a different opinion 

I confess that t^ie glance of disappioval which he 
UpoYi Virgil, first strrtled nie^ this was followed by 
comparison of Philoctetes 1 will take this as 
« starting point and write down my thoughts m the 
in which they were developed in me "j 

“laoQQon suffers like the Philoctetes of Sophoi6"^| 
• How does the latter suffer? It is strange tb* 1 
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luiman nature^ they yet renuiin true to it in the matter of 
feding pain and insult, and of cxi)rcssing the* same by 
means of rrics, tears, or invective. In their actions the./ 
are beings of a higher orclei ; in their /eelings they are 
true men. ' * ; 

I know that \vc more refined Kuropcans, belonging tt)i,* 
a wiser after-age, know better le)W to keep our mouths 
and our eyes under control. Toliteness and propriety^ 
will not permit us to cry and weep. 'I’he active bravery? 
of the first rough agc.s has with us l)een changed into tx. 
passive. Kven our own ancestors were greater in the' 
latter than in tlui former; and yet tlu‘y were barbarian.s..; 
'Fo stifle all pain, to face the stroke of death \Yith un-^ 
flinching eye, to die laughing umler tlie bites of adders, 
to lament neither oi\e\s sins nor the loss of one's dearesc 
friend; these were the characteristics of the old northern 
heroism. Palnatoki commanded his Jomsburgers to fear 
nothing and never even, to mention the \vord l*Var. 

l^ot so the Greek. He felt and feared; he gave 
expression to his p.iins and to his sorww.s. lie felt no 
shame for any human weaknesses, only he. would allov' 
none of them to re.strain him in' the pursuit of honour or 
the fulfilment of his duty. Wh.il in the barbarian sprang 
from hardihood and ferocity, was effected in the Greek 
through principle. With him, heroism was as the !$par]^ 
concealed in the flint, which, so long as no e.xtcrnal for^ 
awakens it, .sloe[is in (juiet without depriving the stone jij 
cither its clearness or its coldiie.ss. W'ith the barbarim 
heroism was a bright, devouring flame, ever raging 
blackening, if not consuming, every other good quaM) 
which he possessed. When, therefore, Homer rngfeiy 
the Trojans march to battle with wild cries, the 
on the contrary, in resolute silence, the 
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justly obsy^rve that by this means the poet wished to 
portray the I'ornji r as barbarians and the latter as a 
, '‘civilised people. I am surprised that in another jxissngc 
they have not 'diseoveied a similar characteristic con- 
' trast,^ 'J’he liostile armies have procltiimed a truce; 

'' tliey are engaged in burning their dead, this occupation 
being accompanied on both sides with hot tears: SnKpva 
, OepfuL Rut Priam forbids his 'Projans to weep : 

■ oi>5* ci'a KknUiv llpniuoj /tcyas. Hc forbids them to w'ecp, 
says Mrnc. liacier, because he fears that tl^is may soften 
' them too much and diminish ihcir courage for the fight 
on the morrow. 'Prue; but I ask, why should Priam 
alone fear this ? Wliy docs not Agamemnon also lay the 
same prohibition qii the Cireeks? 'Phe poet^s meaning 
is ? 'leepcr one. He wants to teach us that only the 
civilised (ireek could wee[) and yet at the same time 
maintain his a)iirage, whereas the uncivilised 'Projan, in 
order tb achieve this, would t)reviously have to stille all 
. human feelings. yc //€r orou' /cXatcii'j he 

makes the intelligent son of wise Nestor say in another 
passage. '** 

It YS a rcmavkaljle thing tluil, among the few tragedies 
which -have been liandi-d down to us from antiquity, 
there arc two in whicli bodily pain conslitulcs not the 
least of the ills home by the .suffering hero. Resides the 
■Philoctetes theie is thcMlying Hercules. This latter also 
represented by Sophoclc'? as umiplaining and moaning, 
Jurying and shrieking. 'Plianks to tho.se masters, of pro- 
^^ricty, our polite neighbours, a nioaning Philoctetes or a 
;^hrieking Hercules would to day be considered a most- 
[ridiculous and insufferablo personage on the stage. One 
latest poets ■'* has, it is true, ventured upon a 
vii. 421. * Odyisey^ iv. 195. * Chaleaubrun. 
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Philoctetes. Rut would he have dared to show theitn " 
the true Philocletes ? 

■ Even a . Laocoon has discovered among the Jost , 
plays of Sophocles. Would that Kate had preserved tt 
for us ! The scanty references made to it by some old . 
gmmmnriaiis do not enable us to conclude how the poet*" 
dealt with this subject. But of this I am certain, that he - 
must have represented Laocoon with as little stoicism as j 
Philocletes and Hercules. All stoicism is undramatic.; 
and our pity is always proportioned to the amouht of 
suffering displayed by the object.' which claims our ’ 
interest. If we see him bearing" his distress with 
magnanimity, this magnanimity will, it is true, call forth 
our admiration; but admiration is a cold emotion, and 
inactive amazement excludes every warmer passion and 
clear conception. . 

And now I come to the conclusion of my argument. 
If it be true that a cry at the sensation of bodily pain, 
especially after the old Greek manner of jhinking, is 
compatible with greatness of soul : then the desire of 
expressing siich a soul cannot have been the cause which * 
deterred the artist from imitating this shriek on his 
marble, but there must be another reason why he •differs • 
on this point from his rival, the poet, who expresses this 
shriek with the highest purpose. 
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it fable or history that Love made the first attempt 
pin the plastic arts, this much is certain, that ]-ovc ne’er 
i-wearred of guiding the hands of the great niaslers of old. 
^For, , although to-day. l*ainting, as the art which copies- 
iVobjecls upon a flat surface, is in general practised 
throughout its fullest range, yet the wise Cheeks assigned 
to it far narrower limits, and confined it to tlk: imita- 
tion of beautiful objects only, d'heir artists portrayed . 
nothing but the beautiful; even tlic commonly beautiful 
,or beauty of a lower order they only copied occasionally 
.for practice or for recreation. Their works gave delight 
because of the perfection of the objects tlicmselves-; and 
they were loo great to demand that their beholders 
should be satisfied with the mere cold pleasure which 
/.might arise from a successful rc.semblancc or an apprecia-* 
Mion of their skill. In their art nothing was so dear to 
; them, nothing seemed so noble to them, as to pursue it 
|/or its own sake- 

Who will desire to paint thee, since none will look 
K/thee ? ” said an old epigrammatist, in speaking of an 
K$t6mely ill-favoured person. Many a modern artist 
|muld*say: ** However ill-favoured thou art, I will yet 
^&int thee. Though none should care to look at thee, 
jvill nevertheless look with pleasure upon itiy 
not because it repre.serits thee, but in so far as 
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it will be a proof of my skill which can so faUhfjlly 
reproduce such a monster.” 

'J’he propensity to such wanton boasting on the part 
of persons of tolerable abilities, hot ennobled by the . 
.value of the subjects represented, is too natural, it is'true, 
for even the Greeks not to have had their Pauson and-i 
their Pyraciciis. They had them; but they dealt with'* 
them strictly according to their deserts. Pauson, who 
was sunk even below' tlui beautiful of common nature,, 
whose low taste loved to give expression to all tliat i^ ' 
faulty and ugly in the human form, lived in the most . 
contemptible poverty. And Pyraeicus, \yho painted., 
barbers’ rooms, dirty worksliops, donkeys, and kitchdii ' 
herbs, with all the zeal of a Dutch artist, as though . 
these things were by nature so attractive and rarely to 
' be seen, n.-ceived the nickname of llie. Khypaiographer, 
or “Dirt-Painter,”^ altboiigh luxurious men of wealth 
purchased his works for their weight in gold, as though* 
to redeem their worthlessness even by this imaginary 
value. 

'J'he state itself did not consirler it beneath its dignity 
.to compel the artist to remain in liis proper sphere. • 
'I'hc law' of the Thebans, bidding him to idealise the'* 
beautiful in his works, and prohibiting him from low'cr- 
ing the standard of beauty,, is well known. 'J'his was no ; 
law against bunglers, which many writers, including 
Junius,'*^ have imagined it to be. It was in condemnatiqjK 
of the Creek vlhe/zi,. of that ignoble device of producing 
a resemblance by the exaggeration of the uglier parts 
the original. * • 

The same sense of beauty gave rise- to the regulati^"^ 

^ Plinius, XXX. 37; Dlit. Haul. 

“ zv/., lili. ii. ca,). 4 
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of tfie Ilellanodicae.^ Every Olympian victor received a 
statue; but only to the thricc-victori oils' was a porlrait- 
slatue erected . 2 AVorks of art were not allowed to 
jnclu^e too many indilTc-rcnt portraits. For, though a 
][)ortrail also admits of the ideal, yet the likeness is of 
'"grior importance; it is the ideal of an individual man, 
;and not the ideal of man in the ah.stiacL 

We laugh »vhen wu* are told that, among the Ancitmts, ' 
'■feven the arts weie subjected to municipal laws. Hut we - 
, jM-e not always in the right when we laugh. No one, of 
"course', will deny that the law must place no manner of 
hindrance in the way of knowledge, for the aim of know- 
ledge is truth, 'rrulh is necessary to the soul; and it 
becomes tyranny to impose tint least con.straint upon it 
' in the'gratification of this essential need.. 'Hie aim of 
^rl, on the other hand, is plt\'isure, and pleasure is not 
indispensable. It may, therefore, fitly be left to the law- 
giver to decide what kind of pleasure, and what degree 
of each kind, he will allow, 

'rho plastic arts c.si)ecially, in addition to (heir in- 
fallible influence upon the .national character, are capable 
of producing an effect which re^iiiires the closest attention 
'?)f the law. As men produced beautiful statues, .so the. 
. latter in their turn reacted upon the hirnier, and the 
staU* became r.-<lebt(*d to iKaiitiful .statues for beautiful 
With iis, liowever,*the delicate power of imagina- 
^^00 on the part of the mothers seems to show itself only 
i^^the production of monsters. 

this point of \iew I think 1 can detect some 
r-jfihath in certain old stories, which arc generally rejected 

■ ‘"i , , • 

EWavoSlKai: Tlio jiulgos \\h«> presided over the Olympic 
'(Games. 

tltcu}viK6v, Pliriiu-s, xxxiv. 9 . 
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as pnre inventions. 'I'he mothers of Aristom^ies; 
Aristodaniag, A’lexancler the Great, Scipio, Augustus, 
and Galorius, all dreamt, during ihcir pregnancy, that 
they had intercourse with a serpent The . serpent v?as a 
symbol of divinity, and the beautiful statues and paint 
ings of Bacchus, Ai^ollo, Mercury, or Hercules, were 
seldom without one: These honourable inatrons had by 
■day feasted their eyes u[)on the god, and their coufusdd 
.dreams at night recalled the form of tli.e reptile. Thus 
1 at the same time maintain the dream, ‘and disposfg 
of lhc*interpretation placed upon it by the pride of their 
.sons and the shamelessness of flatterers. For there must 
be a reason why this adulterous phantasy should always 
have taken the form of a serpent. 

But I Am digressing. All I wished to .show was, that 
with the ancients, beauty was the highest law of the 
plastic arts. And this having been shown to l>e the 
case, it necessarily follows that everything else that lies 
at the .sariie lime within the range of the phistic arts, 
must, if *not consistent with beauty, give way to it; and, 
if consistent, must at least be subservient to it. 

1 will abide by my expression. There arc passiOniS 
and degrees of passion, which display themselves in the 
face by the most hideous contortions, and tlwow the 
whole body into such forced positions that the bealitiful 
lines, whic h cover its .surface when at rest, entirely dif^. 
• appear. The ancient artists, therefore, either' avoided 
these emotions altogellier, or refidcticl them to that lo\V4^ 
degree in which they preserve a certain measure 
beauty. - 

Rage and despair never marred their worksi^ I wH) 
even maintain that they have never represented a Furyi;t 

Indigtiation they reduced to seriousness; 
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poet, it was the incligiKint Jupiter who hurled the 
lightning; witli llic artist, it was ciiily the si'rious one. 

Grief was softened dt)wn into sadness. And where 
.this could not he dune, in a ease where grief would have 
been as lowering as disfiguiing, what did 'riinanthes do? 
.fliis painting of the saeriliee of Iphigenia is well known. 
He therein represents all the bystanders with the reciui- 
^site degree of .sadness which beemnes them; the father's 
countenance, iiowever, which should luve cxliibiled it 
in the very highest degree, is hidrlen. Upon this- many 
clever remarks have heen pnsst‘d. Jfe had, says so 
exhai\sted his powers in impailing a fitting cxpre.ssion of 
sadness to the I'aci'S of the others, that he despaired of 
being able to repres(*nt the failier with a still more 
sorrov/fu! fi\ee. He thus acknowledged, says anotlier,- 
that a father's anguish under such eireum.-^tanees 
surpasses all cxiircssioii. 1, for my part, see no signs 
here of incapacity on the part of cither the artist or his 
art. The lines of the countenance vary with the degree 
of passion to which lliey ('orrespond; passion in its 
highest degree throws, them into the greatest proniin- 
ience,-and nothing is easier in art than to represent them 
thus. Kut "I’imanthes knew the limits wliirh the Graces 


had set to his art. He knew that the grief which became 

E " ‘ anieninon, as a fatlier, must have been displayed by 
h distortion^ as are at all times unsightly. He carried 
'e.xpression of siicli feeling as fiir as he could coni- 
e beauty and dignity w'ith it. He would fain have 
>0SSed over or softened what -'as ugly in it; but, as the 
J)ature of his work would allow him to do neither, what 


^wat§.Ieft to him but to conceal it? ^Vhat he might not 
left to conjecture. Jn sliort, this concealment 
35. a Valerius Maxinuis, viii. ii. 
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is a sacrifice which the arlist made to beauty. It is an’^ 
instance, not how exjnession may exceed the bounds of ' 
art, but how it should be subjected to the first law of art* 
— namely, the law of beauty. 

Now, if we apply this to the I.aoroon, the principle 
which I am seeking becomes clear, 'fhe master aime'df- 
at the highest beauty compatible with the 'adopt^' 
circumstances of bodily pain. 'J'he latter, with all . 
violent contortions, could not be combined with» the- 
former, and lie tht;rcforc had to modify it. He had tO ^ 
soften down the shrieks into sighs:* not because a shriek' ; 
discloses an ignoble soul, but because it distorts tha 
countenance in a hideous manner, h'or only think of 
J.aocoon with his mouth forced ojiuii, and imagine the 
effect ! Let him shriek, and look at him! Instead of 
a form which inspires compassion by ilisplaying beauty 
and pain at once, it has now become a thing of horror, 
from which we gladly turn our eyes, for the sight of pain 
excites annoyance, nor ran the lieauty of the siifTering- 
object change this annoyance into the sweet feeling of 
pity. * . 

The mere wide opening of the mouth — leaving *asid<i' 
the forced and disagreeable distortions, which would be ' 
produced in the other parts of the face-— is, in painting/ 
a spot, and, in .sculjiture, a cavity, both of which produCjE^i" 
the worst possible cfTcct. Montfaiicon, showed littl^ 
taste ill setting down an old, bearded head, with 
mouth, as Jupiter delivering oracles.^ Must a god sho^B 
when he discloses the future? Would a pleasing 
line of the mouth east suspicion on his utterance ? 
do I believe Valerius when he says that Ajax, in 
painting by Timanthes, which he describes, 

» * AntitjuU. lixpl.^ vul. i. p 50. 
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presented as shr'iL^king. ICvcn far infoiior masters, at 
^' time when art had already fallen into decay, never 
^hdUght of allowing the wildest barbarians, when seized 
with terror and fears of death beneath the victor's sword, 
to open their mouths and shriek. 

\It is certain that this softening down of extreme bodily 
suffering to a lower degree of intensity, was resorted to 
•iii several ancii nt w'orks of art. The suffering Hercules 
in the poisoned garment, by an old unknown master, 
was not the Hercules of Sojihoclcs, whose shrieks wore 
horrible that the J!locrian rocks and KubaMii pro- 
montories resounded with them. He was gloomy rather 
than wild.^ The rhilot lelos of Pythagoras heontinus 
jseemed to imparl hi.s pain to the beholder, an eflect 
l&hich the least trace of ugliness would have clestroyed. 
It be asked, lu)\v I know that tliis master made a 
jstatiie of Philoc'tetes. Prom a passage in Pliny, which 
is so manifestly defective or mutilated that my emenda- 
tion should scarcely have boon awaited/^ 


* Pliniiis, xxxiv. ig. 

® Eumlcm ” (namely, Myro), we road in Pliny (xxxiv. 19), 
•* vicit et Pythagoras Luiylinus, qui fecit stadiodroinon Astyh.n, qiii 
Olympia; ostcndiuii : et Lihyn puornin tenentem t:d»ulain, codem 
loco, ct mala feionlcni niiduni. Syraciisis aiitcin clandicanlom ; 
cujus hiiloeris doloivin sentire eliam spoctantus vidcntui.” Lotus 
consider llie last words caiefully. 'J'huy clearly refer to some one 
who is known to alli)n account of a painful ulcer, “cujus hulceris,” 
'^Ic. Is this ‘'cujiis ” to refer to the mere “ claudicanlem,” and the 
^-/latter to he taken as possibly agiceing with a “ puenim ”*nicnlioned 
a preceding clause? No one woidd be belter known, on account 
^ such an ulcer, than Pliilocleles. I therefore read Philoclelem " 
•W place of “ claudicanteiii,” or at least consider that the former 
,=Woid, on account of its resemldancc in sound to the l.iller, has 
ii^^d that we should icad ** Phihiclctcm i-laudicantem.” 
of his arifiov kar* dydyKav fpirtiv : and he iniist 
since he could not walk as firmly with his diseased 
- wUh the other. 
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Now, as already menlioncd, the limits of art have, in 
modern times, been far more widely extended. Its aim'll 
we are told, is to imitate the whole of visible naturei 
whereof the bi'aulifiil forms but a small part. 'IVulh and 
expression should be its first law; and as nature herself 
invariably sacrifiecs beauty to a hii^her purpose, so also 
must the artist subordinate it to his general design, and. 
not pursue it further thmi truth and expre.ssion allow' 
him. h'or it is enough that, through truth and expres-^ 
sion, what is ugly in nature is changed into a beauty of 
art. 

Kven assuming that, for the present, these ideas, 
whether they be of vahiaor not, remain undisputed: wrill 
there not oeeur olh(!r ronsidora;ions, independent of 
these, which should lead the artist to j)laee certain limits 
on expression, and never to iv*>resent it in its highest 
intensity? 

I think that the fact that all imitations of art are, by' 
its material limits, confined to a single moment, will lea<J^ 
us to similar views. 

'rhe artibl can never seize* from cver-clianging natur^ 
more than one single moment, and the painter, in]; 
particular, can only make use of this moment from one 
point of view; their works an-, however, intended not tq> 
be merely glanced at, but to bo long and rcpea|(e^y; 
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CbnteiTiplated. It is therefore clear that too much care 
cannot be exeigised in choosing happily that single 
moment and thi* point of view, from which that moment 
is sewed. Ret dial alone is a hapiiy choice which 
Allows free play to the imagination. The more wc ga;?e, 
the more must our imagination add; and the more our 
imagination adds, the more we must helieve that we see. 
Now, in the whole cour.se of an emotion there is no 
moment W'hich offers lhi.s to so little a<lvantage as its 
climax.- There is nothing higher beyond this, and to 
present the extreme to the eye, is to clip the wings of 
fancy, and to compel her, since she catmot get beyond 
the impression of the sen.scs, to set.‘k Itjwer and weaker 
images wherewith to occupy herself, shunning, as her 
limit, the visible fulnc.ss of exjircssion. 'I’hu.s, if l^aocoon 
sighs, the imagination can hear him .shriek. Rut if he 
shrieks, it can neither rise a .step above, nor descend 
•a step below this reiirese.iitatioii, without luiholding him 
in a more endurable,, and consciiucntly less interesting, 
condition. It cither hears him merely moaning or see.s 
him already dead. 

Turtlierniore, this single mumeiit receives an un- 


icbangoablc duration .tluough -art; it mu.st therefore 
-express nothing that can only be thought of a.s transitory, 
t jo all appearance.s, our conception of which essentially 

S Myolves "the idc a that they suddenly break forth into 
and as suddenly vanish again, that they can only 
^^^in as they are for a moment, — to all such apjiear- 
be they pleasing or the reverse, art, by iirolonging 
imparts such an unnatural character, that. at each 
seeding glance, the impre.ssioii which they make 
weaker and weaker, and in' the end the whole 
horrifies us. I. a Meltrie, who 
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allowed himself to be painted and engraved as a second; ^ 
Democritus, laughs only the first few times that we 
him. T.ook at him ofiener, and the philosopher chspigeS'' * 
into a fool: hisiaiigli becomes a simper. Similarly with, i; 
rc^gard to shrieks. The intense siiffeiing, which givOS'*.: 
rise to them, .soon either abates or destroys -the 
altogether, liven the most patient and resolute of men, 
therefore, if he shrieks, will not do so incessantly. ,And k 
it is only this seeming inressancy, involved in thg -; 
material imitation of art, which turns his shrieks int^ 
elTcminale weakness or childish petulance.’ This at; ^ 
least the artist of the haocuon had to avoid, even if the ’ 
shrieking had not marred the beauty of the work, and ‘ 
even had his art allowed him to express suflering without 
beauty. 

Among the painters of old, 'Fimomachus seems to 
have had a preference for dei^icling subjects that dis- ‘ 
played extreme passion. His raging Ajax, his child- 
murdering Medea, were celebrated paintings. But the 
descriptions we possess of them point clearly to the fact . 
that he thoroughly understood, and knew how to cbm- 
bine, that point at which t!ie beholder imagines ratherf^' 
than sees the climax, >vith that appearance with whicli‘>^ 


the idea of transitoriiiess is not so closely connected a»^. 
to produce a displeasing impression by iu continuanc^ 
in art. He did not depict Medea at the moment 
she is actually murdering her children, but a 
moments earlier, whilst motherly love and j*^'^lous]r.;j|Sw 
contending within her for the mastery. We foresee;ji^^ 
end of this contest. Wc tremble in the anticipatii)rfei® 
soon beholding only the cruel Medea, and our ima^ii^^ 
tion carries .us far beyond anything which the^pp^^ 
could show us at that terrible moment. 
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verjr reason, Medea’s irresoliilion, which art has rendered 
pcrjxtual, nowise oflciids us, fonwe would rather that it 
had actually hap])enid thus, and that the contest of 
pasiii^ons had never heiai dei'idcd, or had, at least, con- 
tinued until lime and rt^fleetion had assuaged her wrath 
and allowed her maternal feelings to prevail. I'hts 
wisdom on the part of 'rimomaclms* has called forth 
loud and frequent praise, and raised him far above 
another unlcnown painter, who had been so foolish as 
io represent Medea at the height of her freii/y, thus 
imparting to this transient, momenlar> i limax a dura- 
tion contrary to all th.il is naliiral. The poet,’ censuring 
him on this aarcoiint, says very sensibly, addressing the 
figure itself: “Art thou, then, ever thirsting for the 
blood of thy children ? Is there ever a new Jason, a 
new (Veusa there, to oxasi)erate thee unceasingly?--- 
Away with thee, even in the painting!” he adds, in a 
tone of indignation. 

Of the raging Ajax of Timoinachiis we «'an judge from 
the Account of Vhilostratu.s.- Aj.ix was not represented 
raging among the herds and binding and slaughtering 
o.xen.and rams insleac>of men. Noj that master painted 
him silting, wearied with these heroic exploits of insanity, 
and conceiving the design of self-dcslnielion. 'I'liis is 
really the raging Ajax; not that he is raging at that very 
^nionienl, but because we lan see that he has been raging, 
:feid can most vividly imagine the intensity of his frenzy 
iltom the despair and shame which he himself feels at the 
l^iought of it. Wc see the sujrni in the wreckage and 
!^rpses which it has cast iipc^i the strand. 

* I'liilippiis lih. iv. rap. 9, ep, 10). 

® P'ifa ApoiL^ lil). ii. cap. 23. 
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CfTAPTER IV. 

Upon examinin';]; the. reasons alle^i j for the sculptor of ^ 
the I.ao(’oon being obliged to exercise moderation in the - 
cxi)ression of bodily pain, 1 find that they arc all to be 
attributed to the essential nature of his art and its 
inherent exigencies and limitnlions. 'I'hey would there- 
fore hardly be ap])li(’able to poetry. 

Without attempting here to dec ide how far the poet 
can succeed in deseril)ing f)hysical beauty, it will not be 
disputed that, as the whole infinite realm of perfeetion 
lies open to his imitation, this visible garb, in which^ 
perfection becomes beauty, forms but one of the* least 
‘of the means by which he can av.akun our interest in 
his characters. He often negli ot*: to make use of this 
means at all, feeling assured that, if his hero has won 
our regard, his nobler qualities will either engage our 
attention to such a degree that we shall bestow no 
thought on his bodily form; or that, if we do think of;, 
it, they will so far jirepossess us that we shall, in oul^ 
own 'minds, attribute to him an exterior, if not beautifuj^ 
at least not unpleasing. At any rale, he will not alloy^ 
himself to pay any regard to the sense of sight, in aiij?^ 
single trait tliiit is not expressly intended to appeal 
that sense. When Virgil’s Laocoon shrieks, does it-; 
occur to j^ny one that a widely opened mouth is requife^V 
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for «hriekirtg, and that such a mouth is ngly? It sufFiccs 
that clamores horrendos ad sidcra follit produces a ])0\vcr- 
effect upon the ear, be its impression upon the eye 
; what it may. And if anyone here feels the want of a 
U^autifiil picture, the poet's whole efiec't is lost iH)on 
him. 

* The poet, moreover, is iiov^ise compelled to conren- 
Irate his description into the s])ace of a single' moment. 
He may take U[) any indi\idual action at will from its 
source and carry it on, through every pos'^ible variation, 
■‘to its close, 'riiesc variations, each ol \yhi(‘h would, 
in the case of the artist, need a separate work, ref]uire 
hut a single trait at the liands of the jioet; and though 
this trait, if taken l»y itself, might offend the hearers 
imagination, fireparation wouhT either be made foi it by 
what preceded, or it would be ^o^lened down and 
counteracted by what foiioNVs it, in such a manner 
that it loses its solitaiy impression, ami, by’ this com- 
l)ination, produces the best possible effect. Assuming, 
therefore, that it w'ere really unbecoming in a man to 
shriek while suffering intense pain : how' could this 
.slight,, momentary impropriety jnejiidice us against one 
whose other virtues have already enlisted our sympathy ? 
Virgirs T.aocoon shrieks, but Ihi.s shrieking Laocoon is 
the very .same wlionj we alieady know and love as the 
^fnost con.sidtTJle of patiiols and the most affectionate 
mf fathers. We ascribe his shiieking, not to bis char- 
but solely to liis insupportable .suffering. Thi.s, 
nothing more, is what we hear in his shric^ks, and 
l^them alone could the poet have represented it to us 
vivid manner. 

/'■■'Who, then, will still censure him? Who would not 
admit that, if the artist did well in not {allowing 
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his Laocooii to shriek, the poet acted cqualty wisely in/ 
letting hi ?n do so? - - 

But Virgil is here merely a narrative poet; would bij;,. 
justi6cation include the draniatic* poet also ? Tlie accK^unt > 
of a person’s shriek produces one kind of impresslort;/- 
the shriek itself produces anotlier. I’lic drama, designe^, , . 
as it is, for the living art of the actor, sliould perhaps 
for that very reason eouline itsedf more strictly within the y' 
limits of material art. For we tlu rc not merely imagine'’’, 
that wc .see and hear a shrieking Fliiloctctes, but WQ 
aeliially do jsce and hear him. The nearer the actor? 
approaches to nature, the more susceptibly will our eyes ' 
and ears be offended; for it is indisputable that this i.s ■ 
the case in acUial life when we hear and perceive loud 
and intense expressions of i>ain. Moreover, bodily pain 
is as a rule not capable^ of arousing our compassion to 
the same extent as other misfortunes. Our imagination 
can distinguish loo little in it for the mere sight of it to 
awaken feelings, in any way e<jui valent, in ourselves* 
Sophocles, therefore, might easily have committed an 
impropriety, not merely, a conventional one, but one 
founded on the very existence of our feelings, by allow-' 
ing rhilocletes and Hercule.i thus to moan and cry, , 
shriek and howl. 'I’lie liyslandcrs in the scene cannot 
possibly share their sufferings to the extent which ihg-se 
unmeasured outbur.-sts seem to demand. To us, bchgld;^ 
ing them, they will by comparison appear cold, and 
we cannot but regard their compassion as the measuj|^ 
of our own. Be it added ihal the actor can 
difficulty, if at all, carry the representation of bodBt;^ 
pain to the extent of a perfect illusion, and our 
dramatists may porhapsi be des.crving rather of 
than of blame, for having either avoided 
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(entirely, or at ajiy rate doubled it in bift a light 
craft. . 

How niuch would, in theory, appear incontrovertible, 
had rtot genius succeeded in proving the reverse by fad. 
None of the foregoing ronsideralions are unfounded: 
lyct, notwithstanding this, the Philoctetes remains one ‘ 
,'of the maslerpiec’cs of the slagi*. For some of them 
do -not ajiply to Sophocles, and it was only by rising 
^yperior to the remaining ones tliat he attained to 
licautie^ whereof the timid critic, without this example, 
would never have dreamt. 'J‘hc following remarks will 
makg my meaning clearer: — 

i. How wonderfully the p'jut understood how to 
Strengthen and enlarge the idea of bijdily suffering ! 
He chose a wound- (for tlie circumstances of the story 
may also bo considered as leaving depended on his 


choice, inasmuch as it was for the sake of’ these circum- 
stances, so favourable to him, that he selected the whole* 
story) — he cho.se, I .say, a wound, and not an internal 
•malady, because the former admits of a more \ivid 
representation than the latter, however painful. The 
inward .sympathetic lire which consumed Meleager, w'hen 
his mother sacrifK'cd him to her sisterly rage, by means 
of the fatal brand, would therefore be less dramatic than 
.a wound. And this wound was, moreover, a divine 
^,punis[inient. Within it, a supernatural poison raged 
pj^nceasingly, accompanied at periodical intervals by a 
more violent attack of pain, after which the unhappy 
l^an always fell into a .stupefying sleep, thus giving 
f/i^xhausted nature time to recover strength to tread once 
'•'ithore the same path of suffering. (Jhaleaiibrun causes 
be wounded merely by tlie poisoned arrow of a 
; How can any extraordinary issue be^ expected 
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from so common an occurrence? In the wars of gW. 
every man was exposed to U; how came it, then, that 
its consc(]uences were so terrible in the case of Philoc?-' 
teles alone? Uesides, a natural ]ioison, that can operate; n 
for nine whole years without killing;, is far more improh- ! 
able than all tiic (iibulous wonders with which the Greefc ^ 
has adorned his piece. ■ 

. 2. JUit, p;rt;at and terrible as Sophof'les made the 
bodily sufft rings of his. hero, he yet felt full well that', 
they were, of themselves, insiinicienl to excite any,marked\ 
degree of syjnpathy. He therefore combined them with' ' 
other evils, whicl), taken by themselves, wouli not giove 
us greatly, but which, from this cfuubination, received ‘ 
the same nu'lancholy colouring which they in turn im- 
parted to the bodily pain. These evils were: complete 
isolation from all human society, hunger and all the 
hardships of life to which one is exposed in such isola- 
,tion and undpr an inclement sky. If we imagine a man 
in these circumstances, granting him h(*allh, strength, 
and industry, we have a Kohinson Crusoe, who, though- 
his fate bo not indifftrent to us, yee certainly has little 
claim upon our pity. For w'e arc sf^om so contented 
with human society that the which may bp 

enjoyed apart from it, would nollp^pear to us very 
attractive; especially under the idea, which flatters every 


individual, that in course of lime he could learn to d>S* ' 


pense with the aid of others. On the other hand^ 
suppose a man to be afflicted with the most painfuli 


incurable disease, but at the same time surrounded 
kind friends, who allow lum to suffer no want, ^..whos.'; 


alleviate his mksfortune as far as it lies in their poweV’, 
to do so, and before whom he freely vents his complaint*:/ 
and sorrdws. Undeniably wc shall pity him, 
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pity ViH not be of long du ration; we shall at last shrug 
''oiir shoulders and recommend him lo have patience, 
"it. is only when both these cases arc combined, — when, 
'in solitude, he is moreover not master of Ins own 
body; when the sufTcrer derives as little help from otliers 
ids he can render himself, and his lamentations' are lost 
^Upon the flesert air - -then it is that wc see the sum of 
jthe evils which can afUict humanity, overtaking him, and 
every passing thought, in which wc put ourselves in his 
place, arouses dread and horror. \V'e s<‘e before us 
-nought but despair in its most terrible form, and no 
sympathy is stronger r)r stirs our whole soul more deeply 
than that which is foundeil on the idea of dc.spair. Of 
this kind is the sympathy which we feci fm- Philoi tetcs, 
'and we feel it ino.sl strongly at the moment when we 
behold' hmi bereft of liis Ikw, his only me-ans of pro- 
longing his distressful life. Oh, the Frenchman who had 
no understanding to Cf)nsitler this, no heart to feel it ! 
Or, if he had, was paltry enough to saerilice it all to the 
wretched taste of his nation ! (Jhateaiibrun gives Pljiloc- 
totes comiKinions. He lets a young princess come to the 
hero in his desert islandr Nor is she alone; her lady-in- 
waiting accompanies her, of which thing I am uncertain 
as to whether the priiu ess or the i)Ot:t needed it more. 

. The powerful incident of the bow he has omitted. In 

t 'i place he gives us the play of beautiful eyes. Certainly 
bow and arrows would have afforded great amiLsement 
H^the heroic youth of Iranco. On the other hwind, 
.^^hing is more serious, to their rtiiiids, than the scorn 
“Ipieautiful eyes. I’he (iicek lorlures us witli harrowing 
?0j^hensions that the unfortunate Philoctetes .will be 
to rcrtiain upon the desert island without his bow 
perish. The Frenchman knows a surer 
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way to our hearts j he makes us fear that the sOh.' of . 
Achilles may have to depart w'ilhouf his pripcess. 
the Parisian critics called triumphing over the ^Anciert^vJ 
and one of them suggested that ChatcaubruiPs pleco 
called “ I-a dilliciilte vaiiKue.”^ ' ■ 

3. After considering the effect of the .whole piece, Kfe-:; 
us look at the single scenes, where Philoctetes ’s nix'* 
longer the descried sufferer, but has hopes of sodit leiv-t’: 
ing the cheerless desert island and returning to his own:' 
kingdom — where, in fine, his whole misfortune is centtid'^; 
in his painful wound, lie moans and shrieks, his body?; 
is seized with the most horrible convulsions. Against' 
this the objection of t>iTended propriety is properly urged.. ■ 
This objection was raised by an J^aiglishman — that is to 
say, by a man who would hardly be suspected of false, 
delicacy. As already liinted, he gives a very good reason 
for doing so. All feelings and passions, he says, wdth 
which others can hut little sympathise, become oifensive 
if expressed with too much intensity.® “It is for the. 
same reason that to cry piU with bodily pain, how 
intolerable soever, appears always unmanly and ,iinbe- 
coming. There is, however, a good deal of sympathy.' 
even witli bodily pain. If, has already been observed,^ 


1 see a stroke aimed, and just ready to fall upon the 
or arny‘Jt>r another pi-rson, I naturally shrink and draw^- 
back my own leg or my own arm: and when it does f^^ 
1 feel it in some measure, and am hurt by it as w^tt^g 
the sufferer. My hurt, however, is no doubt excessive® 
slight, and, upon that' account, if he makes any 
outcry, as 1 cannot go along with him, 1 never 
despise liim.’* ‘ 


1 Afrrcnre: de France, April 1755, p. 177. ' - 

® Adam Smith, Theory of Mouil Scnlinicnts, part i. 
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Nothing Ls more misleading tlian laying down general 
,^aws for our feelings. 'J'lioy are so finely interwoven and 
Opmplicftted, that it is scarcely possible, even for the 
imost* careful of observers, id take up clearly a single 
■'.thread and follow it up amid all the others that cro.ss it 
i.And if he does succeed in doing so, what advantage is 
iithereby gained ? ^'hcre are in nature no simple unmixed 
‘feelings j" together with each one there arise a thousand 
tpthers, the least of which i.s sulficient to alter entirely the 
primary feeling, thus leading to greater an<l greater com- 
plexity, so that at last what was supposed to be a general 
]a\Af is reduced to a mere experience of a few. single cases. 
We despisg him; says the J’higli.shm:in, whom we hear 
.crying out violently with bodily pain, Hut not always: 
not the first time; not if wo see that the sufferer is doing 
his utmost to coiujiier his pain; not if we know him to 
be in other resliects a man of resolution; still less if, at 
the very time of his suffering, he shows signs of’ his 
resoluteness, if we see that Ins pain, while indeed causing 
him to cry out, yet docs iVotfon:e him to anything further, 
and;tj^at he submits Ip a continuance of it rather than 
change his thouglits or niter his determination in the 
slightest degree, cvcmi though such an alteration bid fair 
to bring his .sufferings entirely to a conclusion. AVe find 


: All thi.s in rhiloelvjtes. With the (neeks, moral greatness 
I^Gonsistcd in an ciiually undying love of one's friends and 
mutable haired of one’s foes, 'fliis greatness Philoc- 
^'tes maintains throughout all his tortures. 11 is suffering 
not drained his eyes of tears to such an extent as. to 
^"iT^event him from w'eeping over the fate of his former 
>mends. It has not made him so submissive that, in 
'^i^^er.to ':s(‘ape' from it, he could pardon his foes, and 
^|^^^,|amself to be used for all their seljish ends. And 
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this rock of a mnn is one whom the Athenians should', 
liavc clcs[)isc(i, hccause the wfives which could not shak^^^ 
him, at Ica.st make him resound? I confess, I care little! 
for Cicero’s |ilul().so|)hy in ‘general, and least oF afl for*' 
that portion of it wliich lie displays in the second Book 
of his Tusciilan Disputations, on die endurance of bodily 
pain. One would think that ho wanted to train alglJtdia- 
tor, so eagc'ily docs he oppose all external expression, of.' 
suffering. I'his betokens to him, apparently, nothing 
more tlian a want of patience, nor docs he seem to con- 
sider that, though it oftim is entirely voluntary, yet true 
bravery, also, shows itS(;ir in voluntary actions only. He 
only hears die cries and shrieks of Sophocles^ Bhiloctetes, 
and entirely overlooks his other resolute qualities. How 
else would he have had the (qqiortunity of making his 
rhetorical onslaught upon the [joets? “They would 
make us effeminate by introducing the bravest men weep- 
ing.^ They must let them weep; for a theatre is not an 
arena. It liclioved the condemned or mercenary combat* 
ant to do and suffer everything with propriety. Not a 
sound of complaint must escape Ips Ups, not a convoilsive 
start reveal his pain. His wounds, and even his death, 
were intended to afford deliglii to llie spectators, and he 
therefore had to learn the art of entirely concealing his 
feelings. The. slighte.st di-splay of them would have, 
awakened compassion, and compassion, if frequently' 
excited, would soon have made an end of these cold and^ 
cruel spertacios. N<nv the very effect which was ther^^ 
avoided, the tragic stage has for its principal aim, and- 
here, llierefove, a dirc;< lly opposite line of conduct i$ 
demanded. Its heroes must display ihuir feelings, must' 
give utterance to their pain, and let nature foUo\|r hi^: 
ordinary course yitliin them. If they betray 
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ttfircfeiiig and forced effort, they fail to reach our hearts; 
^rSci prize-fighters in the cothurnus can at the most but 
l^xcite our wonder. 'I'his epithet may be applied to all 
the Characters in the so-called tragedies of Seneca, and I 
firmly convinced that the gladiatorial contests formed 
,the principal cause why th(; Romans remained so /ar 
bictow, mediocrity in the Tragic Art. The spectators 
}n the bloody am[)hilhca£re, to misconceive all 
ftWt is natural; a ('tesins, perhaps, could study his art 
‘there, but a Sophocles never. I'lie most tragic gf 
geniuSesJ inured to these artificial scenes of death, would 
have degenerated into homhasl and rodomontade. But 
such rodomontade cannot inspire true heroism, so 
neither can the sorrow of a IMiiloclelt'.s inspire weakness. 
The sorrows are those of a man, but the actions those of 
a hero. Together, they make, the human hero, who is 
neither weak nor yet obdurate, but rather appears now 
the former, now the latter, according as nature or his 
principles of duty may require. His is the highest 


Character that wisdom can produce of art imitate. ' 

4. Not only ha.s Sj)phocles preserved his sensitive 
hero from contempt, but ho has also wisely provided 
agaiust any other objection which the Englishman's 
observation might cause to be raised against him. For, 
^though wc may not always despise a man who cries out 


^ith bodily pain, yettt cannot be denied that we do not 
jijbel so much pity for him as liis cries would appear to 

E and. What altitude, IhcMi, are those actors to 
me who have to deal with tlie crying Philoc.tetes ? 
ht they to appear deeply moved? ‘ This would be 
rj^nfrary to nature. Or should they appear as qold and 
l^l^rrasscd as one usually is in such cases? This 
^toK^^roduce a most disagreeable ^nd incongruous 

3 . 
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effect upon the spectator. Now this also, as mentldilfedt' 
Sophocles has guarrled against. He did so by furnishing 
the subsidiary characters with an individual interest, so* 
that the impression made upon them by the cries of 
PKiloctetes docs not form the only thing with which 
they are occupied; and the spectator's attention isN 
directed, not so much towards the disproportion of them 
sympathy to these cries, but rather to the change wKich, 
through this sympathy, however strong or weak the latter 
may be, is, or should be, effected in their own sentiments' 
and designs. Nooptolcmus and the Chorus have de- 
ceived the luckless Vhiloctetcs; they recognise the depth 
of despair into which their deceit will plunge him; and 
now he meats with his terrible disaster before their very 
eyes. If this disaster cannot excite any marked degree 
of sympathy in them, it can at least induce Iheni to look 
into their own conduct, to have consideration for So 
much misery and not wish to add to it still further by 
treachery, 'rhis is what the spectator looks for, and his 
expectiitions are not <Jcceivcd by the noble-minde^J 
Neoptolemus. riiiloclelV's, had li». bi:cn master of his 
pain, would have <.H)ntirmcd N;*.Oi)lolomiis in his dissimu- 
lation; Philoclctcs, whos(' piiin lenders him incapable of 
all decc[)lioii, how necessary soevi i the same may ap^iear 
to ’him, lest his fellow travellers repent too soon of their^ 
promise to take him with them ; ' IMiiloctetcs, who is 
himself perfectly natural, brings l)a(’k Neoptolemus also 
to his nature?, 'fhis conversion is splendid, and it is. aW- 
the more touching, because it is brought about simply hy; 
humanity. AVitli' the Frenchman, on the other hand, th^ 
beautiful eyes have Iheif share in it.* But I will dismisi 

' Act II. Sc. iii., ** Dc mes (IcguLscmcns giie penserait 
says the son of Achilles. ' 
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; from my thoughts. This device of comVuii- 

ffeg in the byslaiidcrs the pity intended to be evoked by 
/^earing cries of pain, with some other emotion, has ;ilso 
i^een adopted by Sophocles in his TrachinicB, I’he pain 
Hetcuies is not nit3rcly an exhausting pain; it drives 
to a state of frenzy, in which he only thirsts after 
{||Vengeance. In his fury he has already seized Lidias and 
ydaslied him to pieces against the rock. The Chorus is 
)Qomposcd of women, and it is therefore most natural 
.;t}lat fear and horror should take possession of it. This, 
together with their suspense as to whether a god will yet 
hasten to the aid of Hercules or whether the latter will 
succumb to his inisfortiine, here forms the main point of 
interest, the feeling of sympathy thus being scarcely 
brought into play. As soon as the final issue has been 
decided by the assistance of the Orades, Hercules be- 
, comes calm, and the admiration called forth by his last 
resolution takes the place of every other feding. In 
comparing the suffering Hewules with the suffering 
Philoctetos, however, it must be borjie in mind that the 
former is a demigod, wlicrcas the latter is only a man. 
The man is never ashamed of his lamentations, Init the 


demigod is ashiimed that tlie mortal part of liim shfjuld 
have so far mastered the immortal as to make, him cry 
moan like a girl.* We moderns do not believe in 
^emigod.s, and yet the smallest Iuto among us is 
j^jpected to fed and act like one. 

^^yjSyii^ther^ an actor could render his imitation of the 
J^^jeks and convulsions of pain absolutely illusive, I 
not venture to say. If T found that our actors 

1088-89: 
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could not do it, I should first wish tokn^w 

a Garrick would find it impossible; add if lie 
faiK'd to siircccd, I should still be at liberty to! thi^ 
the acting and declamation of the Ancients as HiiVihjll 
attained a perfection whereof wo cannot lo-day fonrf 
sliglitcfst conception. - ; 
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|.an(iqiiaries, while c(jiisi<.lering the T.aocoon group 
ir, lie the work ofClrcek seiil|Hors, yet ai^nhuLo it to the 
•fitne 6f the Ctesars, believing, as they do, that Virgil’s 

■ Xadcoon served as a model -for it. the ancient 

■i^chglars who entertained this opinion, I \Nill only 

nici^tion Bartholoniacus Marliani,^ and, of the modern, 

■ Montfaucon.^ I'hey doubtless perceived such a striking 
tesefiiblaiicc lictweeii the work of art and the poet’s 
description, that they deemed it im[»ossible for them 

• ]^th4o have lighted, by pure accident, on circumstances 
identical as to have been most unlikely to occur to 
.;them independently of each oilier. To this they added 
\tht5 conjecture that, as tir as invention and originality 
t tote concerned, the presumption was far stronger in 
^ikwur' of the poet than .of the artist, 
jg'' "They appear, however, to have forgotten that a third 
position is jjossible. h’or the poet may pcriiaps have 
kied as little from the artist as the artist from the poet, 
I both may have drawn from a single and older source, 
^ch.. latter, according to Maciobius, might have been 
Cider.® For, at the time when the works of this 
poet were still extant, it was a matter of common 

Topographitii^ Urbh Kcmat^ lib. Iv. cap. 14. . 

' StippL atix AnU ExpHq,^ Vol i. p» 242. 
lib: v cap. 2« 
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knowledge to schoolboys,' /«ew decaufaUtm, tbf&riW 
Homan had imitated, or rather, faillifnlly translated 
him, the entire conquest and destruction of Ilium, 'wli^ 
forms the whole of his second Book. If, fhetefdre^; 
Pisander had also preceded Virgil -in the story 0^ 
I.aocoon, the Greek artists* had no need to seek^. tl^ 
guidance of a l^atin poet, and the conjecture ac to thOf 
period in which they lived falls to the ground. ! 'fi 

Now, if I were called upon to support the view 
by Marliani and Montfaucon, I would suggest the fiiilloiSr-* 
ing way out of the difficulty. Pisander’s poems are lost," 
and It cannot be said with certainty how he treated ?the 
story of 1/iiocoon. It is, however, probable that he gave 
the same version as that of which we still find traces in 
the Greek wrilers. But this nowise agrees with Virgil's 
narrative, and the Roman poet must therefore have 
eiiLirely remodelled the Greek tradition to suit his own 
ideas. Laocooiijs niisfortnne, as related by, him, Js of 
his own invention; con.scciuonlly, if the artists,’ in thoir. 
representation, are in harmony with him, it may reason- 
ably be inferred that l\iey must have lived after his time 
and taken his description for their model. 

In.Qnintus Calaber we find, it is true, that Laocoon. 
display.s the same suspicion with regard to llie wood^ 
horse as he does in Virgil ; but the wrath of Minerva,^ 
which he thereby inruns, is depicted in an entirely 
ent manner. The ground trembles beneath the 
the warning Trojan; fear, and dismay seize 
burning pain rages in his eyes; hi.s brain is 
ho raves; lie is stricken with blindness. It is only viih^t 
in his blindness,, he still persists in urging the buri®^ 
of the wooden horse, that Minerva sends two^ 
serpents, which, however, attack 
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In vain do the latter stretch out their hands to- 
their fatlier; the poor, blind man is powerless to 
^aidtheui. The serpents tear them to pieces and dis- 
''appiKir beJneath the earth. -Laocoon himself remains 
';)jtjtcmclicd by them; and that this incident was not 
^jfiec'uliar to Quintus,^ but must have formed part of the 
./current version, is attested by a passage in Lycopliron, 
; where these serpents - bear the epithet of “ child 
'dcvuurers.” 

Ilut if this incident was .generally acrepted by the 
.'Greeks, their artists wuiild scarcely have ventured to de- 
• part froni it; or, if they had, they would scarcely have 
done so in exactly the same manner as a Roman poet, 
unloK thpy had known this poet and been expressly en- 
’ joined to copy him. This point, I think, nuisl be insisted 

« , if a defence of Marliani and Montfaucon is 
iptcd. Virgil is the first and only author who lets 
both father and children be killed by the serpents; the 
sculptors likewise do this, although, as Greeks, it was 
hardly to be expected that they wt)uld do so: it is prob- 
‘ able, therefore, tliat Virjjil suggested it. 

I feel full well how far this probability falls short of 
historical certainty, lint though I do not intend to draw 
i^any further historical conclusions therefrom, I think it is 
oiBiit least admissible as a hypothesis, to guide the critic in 
his observations. 'Whether it is proved, or not, 
^hiat the sculptors followed Virgil, I will assume it to be 
in order to sec how, in that case, they would have 
^feitoted him. I have already dealt with the subject of 

lib. xii. 383. 

Or rather ** serpent,'* for Lycophron seems to be speaking of 
KOi wai^oJppZroz vopKdws t AiirXah 
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the shriek. Perhaps a further comparison 
observations no less instructive. 

'riie idea of conneclinf^ the father and his 
one knot, by means of iho murderous serpents* liljl',! 
deniably a happy one and betokens a high seskbetiV;< 
imagination. Whose idea was it? That of the pQ^t, o4' 
that of the artist? - ^bmtfaiicon denies its 
the poet.* Piut T l:\ncy he cannot have read him iKVjlltlM 
suflficient allonlimi. 

“ riii ai^minu cerlo 

L^iocooiUn ]!clvinl, cl primuni |»arva duorum - 
Corjiora n.iliinnn sc*rpcn<« :im|'lcvus ulerque * 
Iiaplk'jU cl mi-ciC'i nior^u ilci»u':riUi1‘ ailus. 

J'usl jjjsinn, anvilio cl tola t'cicntem'- 

Corripiunt, .siiiriv|uf 

The j)oct ha.s de.v'ribed the seipcnts as being|||| 
w'onderful length. 'Pliey luu’C coiled themselves rourid, 
the .sons, and, upon the father coming to their aid,' th.ey., 
seize upon him also (corripiunt). Owing to their siz:e, 
they could not have ni^coilcd themselves from the SonS' 
all at once, and they m ist, thcTefore, at one monient 
have been already attac'king the father with their beada 
and forc-parl.s, w'hilst still holding the sons in llie folcft {if; 
their tails. 'Flu's moment is necessary for tlic continui^:^ 
of the poetical picture; the poet allows us to grasp ...fe' 
Fully; but this wa.s not the lime for describing it 
tail, 'riiat the old commentators also felt . this, 
to be proved by a passage in Donatu.s.* How much 
probable, then, that this should have escaped the no^^l 
of artists, whose discerning eye is so* quickly and clea;]^*' 
impressed with aiiylhing that they can turn to advan^^^!; 

^ SnppL anx Auliq. E^pL^ vol. i. p. 243. . ’ ' 

* Dosmtus, nd, V. 227 1 lib,.u. ^ 
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the serpents as winding themselves 
viS^d Ji^ocpon, also, the poet is very caueful to avoid 
the arms, so that the hands may have free 

** lUt* iiiniiil iii.iniliU:» tcmlii ilivcflcrc 

respect the mtists were bound to follow hiirt. 
^^thilhg adds so innrli o\[)rission and iite to a figure as 
}ji}t©‘tn6venieut of tl\e li.mds^ in the case of the passions, 
Slglf^edally, the most speaking face makes but a meaning- . 
^!5» impression without it. \\'ith ihc arms pressed close 
to^thc bodies by the coils of tUo serpents, a (kalh-like 
.torpor would have been cast owt the entire group. As 
itf isj both in the rase of the ]nincipal figure and in that 
•of the others, we see* the anus in full play, and their 
activity is greatest where thi' jxiiii is most violent. ‘ 

, . 'This freedom of the arms, as far as the intertwining of 
the .serpents is concerned, is the only point which the 
artists could with advantage borrow from the poet. 
Virgil makes tlie serpents wind themselves .twice round 
l^ocooi^s body and twice round his neck, with their 
bbads lowering high abiwc him. [ 

. “ Dis \nc«liuin lunplexi, liis collo sijunmua oiirum 
, Tcri^a (Kiti, c:ij>ilc cl roi\i( 

- V/- - 

-picture fills our imagination excellently. The 
p»arts of the body arc crushed almo.st to siiffoca- 
flnd thq. poison is directed straight towards the face. 
'pyf^Sy notwithstanding, no picture for the artists, whose 
giect lay in depicting the efiecls of the poison and of 
^^pain upon the body. Now, in order thtit -these 
ppejir, they had to leave the chief parts of the body 
possible, without even the slightest trace of 
pressure which might divert or weaken the 
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play of the sufTeving nerves and slrainin|j; muscles:. The..; 
double coils of the serpent would liave covered 
whole body; that agonised contraction of 
which is so effective, w'oiild have remained hiddetf 
those portions of the body, which could have 
revealed above, beneath, or between the cOilS,- wot|[4'>- 
have disclosed compressions and distensions, brought* 
about, not by internal pain, but by external pressarei-. 
Again, the. double coil round the neck would haya ‘ 
entirely destroyed that pyramidal acuniination whi^^- 
makes the group so pleasing to the eye ; and the pointed 
heads of the serj^enls, i)rolruding from the mass, would 
have produced such a contrast by their disi)roportion as 
to render the form of the whole singularly displeasing. ' 
Some designers have, in spile of this, been so injudicious 
as to adhere to the poet. The ugly efleet resulting from 
this may be seen in a drawing by J'ranz Cleyn,^ amongst 
Olliers. The ancient sculptors saw at a glance that in a 
ca |iP |Elhis sort their art demanded an entirely different 
tr^micnt. They transferred all the coils from 'the .neck 
and body to the tliigh?^ and feet; these parts they could 
conceal and compress hs much, as w-as necessary without 
spoiling the elfecl, and by so doing they moreover sug- 
gested the idea of impeded flight and of a kind of- 
immobility, which greatly favours the artificial prolonga- 
tion of a single attitude. 

I am at a loss to understand w'hy the critics sbouIi{^ 
hayflnssed over in silence this obvious difference, '^ 
thc^^ling of the .serpents, between the work of 
artists and the description of the poet. This point^firi 
difference betokens the artists' wisdom just as much 
the splendid l.irgc folio edition of Dry den's 

i607K 
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aHbtfier^t which the critics have all noticed, but 
'‘■^hicb they seek to defend rather than venture to 
^^approve. I mean the difference in resj)ect of drapery. 
l^’Vir^ftrs Iiaocoon is arrayed in his priestly vestments, 
i’^jBidiiereas in the group he and his two sons appear entirely 
f'Jfiiaked. Some persons, it is said, find it very incongruous 
ii. that.a^king’s si a and a priest should be thus represented 
■ at a sacrifice. V,. ind art critics answer them by niaintain- 
'jjng in all seriousness that it ccrtaiijly is an error against 
^^htentionality, but that the artists were compelled to it, 
■'because they could not give their figiues the proper 
•attire. , Sculpture, they say, raniiot imitate any stuffs; 

; thick folds produce a bad effect, and therefore it was 
better, for the artists to choose the lesser of two evils, 
,and to offend against truth itself rather llian give an 
inartistic representation of the drapery. If the ancients ^ 
would have smiled at the objection 1 do nut know what 
they would have .said to the reply. Art could not be 
xiebased more than it has been here. l*‘or, supposing 
that the various textures could be imitated in sculpture 
equally as well as in painting: >rould Laocoon, in that 
^ case, of necessity have to be represented draped? 
\Vould nothing be lost by his being draped? Does a 
.garment, wrought by a slavish hand, possess as much 
.^beauty as an organic body, the woik of eternal Wisdom? 
..Does the imitation of the one demand the same skill, 
'j^ietoken the same merit, or deserve the same honour, as 
.phe imitation of the other ? Do our eyes merely wish to 
deceived, and is it all the same to them wherewith 
are deceived ? 

vv ;■ vWith the poet a garment is a garment; it conceals 
our imagination sees everything beneath iu 
Virgil’s T.aocoon is clothed or not, his pain 
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displays 
in every 
priestly 

us. On the contrary, tliis fillet not only does not 

but it even, strengthens the idea, which we form* iii bu^‘ 

minds, of the misfortune of the sufferer. v* ; ^ 


itself equally in cither cas^. to 

part of his body. His brow is covet^ 

fillet, but is not on that account 'conceal^ 


“ Perfusus sanie vitlas alrr^iut* ven(;no.V 



llis priestly dignity is of no avail to him ; ev^ 
emblem, which everywhere wins him reverence 
respect, is permeated and polluted by the 'po)S'ond>tis^: 
juice of the .serpent. ' ^ 

"J'he artist liad, however, to abandon this accessory.^ 
idea, if the main subject was not to suffer Had he left " 
I^aocoon only this fillet, he would to a large extent 
weakeneil the expression ; for the brow, which is th^ 
scat of expression, would have been partially hid4bti. 
Just as, therefore, in the case of the shriek he sacrificed' 
expression to beauty, so here lie sarrificud conventionality' 
to expression. In any case conventionality was a matter.: 
,of little value to tliA ancients,: They felt that the 
highest aim of their alt led to a total disregard "of it^ ' 
This highest aim is beauty. Clothes are the outcome off 
necessity, and what, has art to do with n<?ces.sily ?' . -f - 
admit that IIktc is also a certain beauty in drapery, 
\ivhat is this as compared to the. beauty of'tlie humane- 
form? And will lie who can attain to the greater 
daiisfied with tlic less? 1 much fear tliat the 
perfect master of drapery shows, by that ver>t 
wherein his weakness lies. ' ' 
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hypothesis that the anisls imitated the poet nowise 
-'^^racts from the merit of the former. Oi\ the contrary, 
^yery fact throws the most ffivoiira'ole lij^ht upon 
■^eir Visdom. Tliey followed the poet, but without 
.allowing him to mislead them even in the smallest 
'details. They were, indeed, supplied wuth their design, 
butj as they had to transfer this design from one art to 
another, they found ample opportunity for original 
thought. And these their ow'n ideas, manilested in 
points wherein they dJfler from their model, prove 
‘ that they wx*re equally as great in their own art as he 
■ was. in his. 

r«et us now reverse the hypothesis and assume that 
■tlVo.pbet imitated the ’artists. Several scholars have 
Mpatfatained this supposition to be the true one.^ Tam 


’■.^t'^aware that they have i)roduced any historical support 
Its favour. But the w’ork of art appeared to them 
of -suclt extraordinary beauty that they could not , 

E themselves to believe that it was of so late a* 
ccording to them, it must hayc belonged to tho 

► Richardson, and more recently Herr von Hagodurn. 
•iw on p. 37. Richarctson, TtatfJ da la 

rol. iii. p. 513.) De Fontaines ^leed hardly be included 
"the notes to his Iraiihlatinn of Virgil he, it is true," 
[linfains that ihe poet had the group in his mind ; but he « 
. (Enough to assert it to^bc.thu work of Fliidias. 
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time when aft flourished at its best, since that 
seemed worthy of it. 

It has been proved that, cTTccllcMit as is the desoripitbirt^* 
which Virgil gives us, the artists, nevertheless, could 
make use of several of its features. This conclusfdn-:" 
limits the general principle, that a good poetical descrip? \ 
tion \rill necessarily make a good material paintih|g, and'f^> 
. that a poet's description is a good one only in so far aS* 
the artist can follow it in all its details. This limitation ^ 
might be assumed, even before it is corroborated by-* 
examples, if w’c lake into consideration the wider sphere ■ 
of poetry, the boundless field of our imagination, the 
spirituality of its images, which can be ranged beside 
each other in the greatest profuseness and variky, 
witliout covering or marring one another, as might be 
the case with the things themselves, or their natural 
symbols, within the narrow limits of space and time. 

But if the less cannot contain the greater, the less can 
be comprised in the greater. 'I'hat is to say : althobgh 
each trait, which the descriptive poet employs, may not • 
produce as good an effect upon a flat surfa<;e or in ’ 
marble, yet could not/ perhaps every detail introduced,' 
by the artist be e(iually effov.tive in the work of the poet ?,. 
Undeniably so; for what we find beautiful ip a work of 
art is beautiful not to the eye, but to the imagination by 
Ricans of the eye. So that the same picture mky be!^ 
revived in our imagination by cither arbitrary or natu^)^ 
symbols, and it must in every case give rise to the saiUK 
pleasure, tlipugh not in the same degree. * 

Whilst admitting this, however, I must confess tb^*? 
the supposition that ViVgil imitated the artists appears 
■me far less reasonable than its converse. If tlw ) 
followed the poet, all their deviations from ' 


all their deviations from,^ 
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accounted for. . They had to deviate, 
.%|^usc the details in question, as given by the poet, 
in their work, liave preseiiled difliculties which in 
v^^i-case did not exist. But what could Iiave led the 
deviate from the artists? If he had copied the 
jjpQiip faithfully in each and every particular, would he 
;SlSot still have furnished us with an excellent picture? I 
Hj&tt ijndersland how his imagination, following its own 
'bent, -may have suggc.stcd this or that feature to him; 

what reasons can have prompted his jadgiucMiL to 
' Change beautiful features, which he had before his very 
eyes, for otlicrs, I am at a loss to understand. 

I am of opinion, loo, that, had Virgil takim the group 
for Ills model, he would hardly liave been content with 
lc*aving to mere conjecture, as it were, the entanglciiient 
of all the three bodies in a single knot. It would have 
struck his eye too vividly, and he would have experienced 
too excellent an effect therefrom, not to have given it 
greater prominence in his de.scription, 1 have said 
that this was not the lime for dciplcting the entanglc- 
• nient in detail; but the addition of a single word might 
perhaps have distinctly expressed it, without removing 
that background in which the poet had to leave 
What the artist could express without this Word, the 


I lad he seen it in the work of llic artist, would not 
eft undescri!)ed. 

i^-irtist had the weiglitiosl rca.sons for not allowing 
on’s pain to vent itself in shrieks. But if the poet 
ifore him, in the work of art, this affi'cting com- 
m of pain and beauty, what absolute necessity was 
for him to omit altogether any indication of the 
and high-souled patience suggested by 
of pain and beauty, and to suddenly 
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afTright.us with the' horrible shrieks of his 
Richardson says that Virgil's («aocoon ’ itiu^ 
because tlic wishes to excite, not so 
passion for him as horror and alarm among the'^rrb^‘n^|^, 
I grant this, though Richardson docs not appear to 
home in mind that the poet gives the description, ntstcitf ^ 
his own person, hut as coming from i1i)ncas Jo 
presence of Dido, whose sympathy he, could not; 
too strongly. Only, what surprises me is hoj: 
shric'king, hut the total lack of gradation in introduci'ii^.^, 
it, which the work of art ought naturally to have sug-^; 
gosled to the poet, had the latter, as we are assuming,' • 
taken the same for his model. Richardson adds'^ir- ' 
“1’he story of Daocoon is only intended to lead up to ' 
the pathetic description of the final destruction of the 
city, and the poet, therefore, could not have ventured to 
lieighten the interest, lest, by this means, the misforltlne’ ' 
of a single citizen might engross our attention, whicl^ 
should be wholly reservc^l for this last fearful niglit". 
This, however, is attempting to lo(?k at the thing from ■ 
the point of view of the paiiUor, wliich cannot be done. 
With the pod, La(K:oon*s misfortune and the destruction. , 
of* the city arc not two pictures side by side; 
together constitute one entire piclurc, which our cyc^ 
could, or slioLild, be able to take in at a glance; 
this case oidy would our minds be allowed to dwell 
Laocoon rather than upon the burning town. The 
description follows ut)on the otht^r, and I cannot- , 
what disadvantage could accrue to the second, hov 
much the preceding one might have moved usj 
be that the .second i.s in itself not sufficiently pathetfe0v'^^ 
Still less reason could the poet havd had for 

^ Di la /*etnlitrey vnl. iii. p. 516. ’ * ' 
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cpib of the serpents. In the work of art these 

g y ithe hands and hind the feet. TUo pleasure 
this anangciuent gives to the eye is equalled 
h vividness of the ])ii:ture which tlie irriagination 
trjetains of it. It is so clear and distinct that words 
egepress it scarcely less p(j\vei fully than the material 
^jeprosentation of it. 

“ Micat alter, et ipsiiin 

C- \ ' L-aocoonla petit, tDliiiiiquc infiarpie siipraqiie 

•' Implirat ct r.ilijd'i tandem fctil ilia nimbii. 

At serprns Kip^n croliri* redcimte mil'inlrat 
Luhrii'us, inlorlncjue ligat genua inOina nrido.” 

Tlie.se lines are by Sadolcto. 1‘hey would without 
doubt have been rendered more graphically by Virgil, 
had. ^ ' isiblc niotlol fired his imagination, and would 
certainly have -boon belter than those which he has given 
us in their stead : 

, IJis medium ainplexi, bis colln squamca circuin 
Tcrgii dali, Mipnont rapitc et rcrvicibiis allU.’’ 

These traits, it is true, fill our ima/ji nation, but the latter 
,inust not ponder over them, it must not seek to realise 
them clislinclly. It must see at one time only the 
serpents, at another, only baoc'oon. It mu.st not try to 
'conceive the group which the two would form together;- 
: for as soon as it tries to do this, it becomes displeased 
'^ivith Virgifs picture and finds it cxceciliiigly inartistic. 

But even if the alterations introduced liy Virgil into 
borrowed niodi'l wen*, not unhappy, they would at 
have been purely arbitrary. An imitation is 
^]^it?ndpcl to resemble the ol>ject imitated : but will it be 
if more is altered than is necessary ? Nay, 
this be done, it is evident that to produce 
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an imitation was not the object aimed ■ at,' arrd ttili#.; 
consequently the work has not been imitated. ‘ ' 

Not the whole, it may lie iirp;cd, but perhaps ttiJfi 
that part. Very well ; but which lire these single pa^s^ ^ ■ 
that agree so exactly in the description and the work off: 
art, that the poet might appear to have taken them from /’ 
the latter? The father, the sons, and the serpents were 
all transmitted by legend to the poet as well as to the 
artist. Apart from traditional details, they agree 'ip > 
nothing except that they both interlace the father and ^ 
sons in a single knot of serpents. But this they were"* 
prompted to do by the altered einaimstance that the - 
very same calamity which seized the sons overlook the 
father also. Now, this alteration, as above mentioned, 
appears io have been made by Virgil ; for the. Greek 
tradition gives an entirely different account. Conse- 
quently, if there has been imitation on the one side oi’ 
the other, as might ap1)c;ar to be the case, in view of this 
interlacing being common to both, it will probably have 
been on the side of the artist rather than on that of the 
poet. In every other ^respect Ihev differ; only with this 
distinction, that, if it the artist that has made tliese 
variations, his iiUentiin of imitaling the poet can «tiU 
hold good, inasmuch as the end and -limits of his art 
-Compellod him to make them : if, on the other hanu, 
the poet is assumed to have imitated the artist, then all 
the variations alluded to are proof against tin’s pretended^' 

* imitation, and whoever supports it, in spite of them, ca#’ 
CT\\y mean that he considers the work of art to be of 
earlier date than the description of the poet. 
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ifrfiEN it is said that the artist imitates the poet, or the 
poet the artist, one of two meanings may be nonve^yed. 
Either the one lakes the work of the other as the ical 
object to be imitated, or they both imitate the same 
object, tlie one borrowing llic mode and manner of 
imitation from the other. 

Virgil, in describing the shield of ACncas, imitates the 
artist, who made tliis shield, in the former sense of the 
torm^ The work of art itself, not what is represented 
upon it, forms the object of his imitation; and if he 
• Inscribes al.so what is represented upoii it, h« describes 
merely as a pa:L of the shield, and not as the thing 
itself. If, on the other hand, Virgil had imitated the 
iLiiocoon group, this would have formed an imitation in 
tlic second sense, of the term. For he would not have 
Imitaleil the group itscK^ but tliat which it represents,. 
I trowing from it the features only of his imitation. 

/. la the first-named imitation the poet is original; in 
il second, he is a plagiarist. The former belongs to 
univ''rsal imitation which constitutes the essence of 
-,.t, and he works as a genius, whether his subject 
taken from another art or from Nature licrsclf. I'he 
jj^ond, on the contrary, entirely degrades him; instead 
^j^^^ings thcmselvcsj he imitates imitations of thenij 
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and’ gives us cold reminiscences of the trials 6f 
man’s genius for original ones of his own. ■ ' ■ * 

Now, if poet and artist are not infrequently led to 
from the same iwint of view at those objects wh&h'lin^ 
common to both^ their imitations cannot' fail in many‘s 
cases to coincidci, without the slightest cojpyixig 
rivalry between the two having taken pbce. ' rhese;i 
points of coincidence between contemporary artists jan'd'l 
poets, whose works arc no longer extant, may serve* to,- 
elucidate their attitude towards each other; but to sedf^' 
to support such elucidations by contoiuling that such a 
coincidiMicc wns the result of design, and furthermore, 
tint every detail points to the idea that the poet had this 
or that statue or painting in liis mind, is to render him 
a very equivocal service. And not him alotie, but Uic 
reader also, to whom a very clear, if you will, but at 
the same time de(‘idocUy cold explanation of the finest 
passages is thereby conveyed. 

This is at once the aim and the fault of a celcljrated 
I^nglish work. Spence wrote his ' in a manner 

which revealed great classical fiudilion and a vqry 
intimate ac(iuainlanc(i with the extant works of ancient 
art. lie has often succetdea in his attempts to illustrate 
the Roman poets by means of these works, and to draw' 
from the former, in r('turn, evidence in favour of ancient' 
and hitherto unexplained works of art. But, in spite C||*' 
this, I maintain that his book must be (piite intolcraj^teJ 
to every reader of taste. ^ 

^ The first edition hears the date 1747, the second, I 755 > 
entillcd : ** IVdymelis, or an Knipiiry concerning the Agreem^Pg 
between the Works of the Roman l*iicls, and the Uoiniiins of 
ancient Artists, being an Attempt to illustrate them mutnolly 
one .ano.tlier. In ten hooksj by Llie Rev. Mr. Spence.** 
printed for Du(|s1ey, fol. ^ 
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,^/Wlieh Valerius Flaccus describes the winged lightning 
Roman shields, 

^ , {*‘Ncc primus ratlins, miles Uomane, conisci 
Fuliitinis ct rulil.is sciitis difTiideris alas/*) 

■f"v • 

i-his descrijHion naturally beenmus much clearer to me, if I 
a representation of such a shield u])on an old monu- 
%ient* Possibly also Mars was represent til, by the 
^noTaPt aruioiircrs, on their helmets and shields, in the 
s^tne hovering attitude above Rhea, in which Addison 
"believed that he saw' him on a coin; and Juvenal may 
have been thinking of such a helmet (jr shield, when he 
made an allusion by a word, which bad perplexed all the 
•eonimentalors up to the time of Addison. I rnysclf am 
. of opinion that the jiassage in Ovid, where the wearied 
• Cephaluft calls to the cooling breezes : 


. *‘Aiira . . - vcniay 

Meque juvea, intrcsqnc .sinus, grnlissirna, nosiros !” 

andliis Procris takes this “Aura’* to be the name of a 
rival — that tliis pa.ss.igc, I say, seems more natural, when 
1 'Sec by the w'orks of art of the ancients that they 
*a‘ctually personified the gentle breezes and w'orshipped a 
kind of female sylphs under the name of “ Aurae/'^ I 
admit thaX, when Juvenal likens a fashionable idler to a 
statue of Hermes, one would have difficulty in cli.scover, 
feg the point of resemblance, unless one had seen such 
^^tatue and knew it to be a woilliless column, which 
bears the head, or at most the trunk of the grid, 
!^as it exhibits neither hands nor feet, suggests the 


Pulymctis, DiaL vi. p. 50; 



FUccus, lib. vi., 1 . 55, 56. 
,xi. 1. 100-107. 

Diat. xiii. p. 20S. 
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idea of inactivity.! Illustrations of this Icind 
be despised, even though they be not always 
or always sufficient. To the poet the woflt, 
appeared as a thing existing in itself,^ and not 
imitation; or else both artist and poet had adoptijfl- 
same conceptions, in conse(tuence of wffiich Oertai^-; 
resemblance in their works was of course ineViuble;^ 
from which, in turn, conclusions as to the universality, ol ' 
those conceptions might be deduced. .*• V. :; 

15ut when Tibullus paints the figure of ApoHo,*aS 
appeared to him in a dream— the most beautiM'‘d£, 
youths; his temples encircled by the chaste bay; hiSJ ' 
golden locks, which fiill about bis slender neck, redolent ' 
with Syrian perfumes; his whole body glcannng with* 
mingled hues of white and red, like the tender cheefes (if 
a bride, who is just being led to her beloved; — why" 


should these features be borrowed from famous ancient ' 
paintings? ICchion’s nupia venmndia mUxbilis^ 

may have been in Rome, and may have been copied 
thousands of times; but are we therefore to assume that' 
bridal modesty itself had disappeared from the worl^? 
After the painter had 'once beheld it, was it no longer tp ' 
be seen by any poet, save in the painter's imitation?? 


Or again, when another poet describes Vulcan as beifl^ 
wearied and applies the epithets “red” and “'burning”; 
to his face heated by the forge: had he first to 
'from the work of a painter that toil wearies and h^k 
reddens ? Or when Lucretius, in describing the scasca^B 
makes them pass before us in natural succes^j^m 
together with the train of their effects in earth 

Viil 1 . 52-55. 

* Tibullus, lib. iii. Polyuiciis, Dud. viii. 

* Statiu^i lib. i. , Sylv. 5 . 1. 8 . rolynielis, 
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an ephcmeron, had he never lived through 
year to be able to experience all these changes 
instead of describing them from a procession in 
their statues were carried about? Was it from 
statues that he first Icafnt the old poetic device 
■jjf' transforming such, abblractions into realities?^ Or 
^yirgiVs ^^PonUm indi^mUas Arax€S^^\\-\^\. excellent poetical 
'^^ure of. a river overflowing its banks, as it tears away 
Jibe bridge beneath which it flows — does it not lose all 
-jpfcii- l^autyj if we assume that the poet there alludes to a, 
'W^drlc of art, in wliich llic river god is represented in the 
ftjpt of destroying a bridge?^ Of what use are such 
illustrations a.s these, which, In the clearest passages, 
deprive the poet of his share of honour and allow the 
of some artist to glimmer forth instead ? 

I regret that so uscf^ul a book as the Polymetis might 
otherwise be, has, through tliis tasteless caprice for 
(charging the ancient poets with . availing lliemsclveS' 
©f the genius of others rather than their own, been 
nsndered repulsive and far more prejudicial .to the 
cljicssical writers than the watery commentaries of the 
iposi insipid of etymologists could cycr be. Still more 
.do I regret that in this respect even Addison should 
preceded Spence, and, in his praiseworthy desire to 
J$>nploy his acquaintance with ancient works of art as, 
of interpretation, equally failed to distinguish 
re it is becoming for the poet to imitate the artist 
; where it is derogatory for him to do so.® 

@?^Xuerelius, Dc Renim J^atjira, lib. v., 1. 736-747. 

viii. 728. Polymetis,' Dial. xiv. '230. 

^ In yairibus passages ofdiis travels, and in his conversation on 
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Of the resemblriiire which exists between Poetry atid; 
Piiiniin;^ Spence holds the most extraordinary ideas, ". 
He thinks that, with the AncientS; the two arts were SO' 
closely connected that they always wont, as it were, hand- 
in hand, and that the poet never lost sijjfht of the painter^ 
nor the painter of the ]}oct. 'Tlial Toiilry is, of the t\vo, 
the more comimdiensive art; that it has at its cointi;iHRd 
beauties to which Painting cannot attain; that it may 
ofleii have reasons for preferring beauties which arc not 
adapted for painting, to such as are; all this appears 
never to have occurred to him, and the slightest differ* 
enccs, therefore, wliich he observes bclwceii the ancient 
poets an^ artists I'nibarrass him and cause him to advance 
the most cxtraordinai)y explanations. * 

'Hie majority of ancient poets cmkIow Bacchus with 
horns. It is therefore strange, says Spence, that these . 
horns so rarely appear on his statues.’ He offers first"* 


one reason, and then another, now the ignorance of- 
anU^aries, now the smallness of the horns themselves,,,^ 
wl4H may have been concealed htMicath the 
clu^rs and ivy leaves, that invariably formed the 
dress of the god. He keeps hovering around the 
reason without suspecting it. The horns o/ 
were not natural horns, as were those of the Fahas 

' rolymelis) DM. ix p. rag. ■ - - 
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•^SatyYs* 'Fbcy were an ornament for the brow, and he 
put them on and lay them aside at will. 

“ Til»i, cMiiii-sinc corniluu adsias 
■ Virjyinciiin rnpiit t-sl,’* 

says Ovid in his festal invocation of l^acchus,^ The’ 
■ Vtter, therefore, could also show himself without horns, 
-^aiul he did so whenever he ilesired to appear in his 
■girlish beauty, 'fhis is how tho artists also wished to 
jiepict him, and tlu-y arcordini;ly hatl to avoid every 
. addition which, mis^ht prodiu’c a bad effect. An addition 
of this kind woiiUl be the boms, which were fastened to 
the <:liaj)let, as shown on a licad in the Royal Cabinet of 
'Berlin''* Such also wms th,e c!iai)let itself, which con- 
cealed his bcaiiuful forcheail, and is therefore a.s rarely 
to be met with in the .statiu's of Ihu'clnis as tho horns 
themselves, though the poets as often represent him 
with it, as its inventor. 'I'he poet ('oiild, by nicaas 
of the horns and the chatilet, make crtcclive allusions to 
the actions and character of the ^od; the artist, on the 
contrary, was thereby prevented from displaying higher 
beauties; and if, as 1 opine, Bacchu.s received the 
epithet Bijormis^ for this very reason, that he* 

could appear beautiful as wi*ll as hideous, it was only 
natural that the arli.sls should prefer to depict Jiini in 
whichever form best satisfied the demands of their art. 

- 'With the Roman poets, Minerva and Juno often hurl 
^be lightning. But why is this not the case in the repre- 
Pehtations of them? asks Spence.® lie replies: “This 
^jpbwer was the special privilege of these two goddesses, 

. ' 1 Mdtamorph.^ Hb. iv., 1. 19, 20. 

* TAes. Brandenh.y vol. iii, p. 24-2. 

* Polynieiis, Diah vi. p. 63. 
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the reason of which was, perhaps, first leAti^ed: 

Samothracian mysteries. But since among 

Romans the artists were considered as common 

and would therefore bo rarely initiated into thezp^^lAiijm 

would doubtless know nothing of it, and what theyj^h^ 

not of they clearly could not represent.” Now, I 

like to ask Spence: Did these common people work tox 

their own account, or at the bidding of others ^'^M ilp 

siiperiors. in rank, who might very easily be 

with these mysteries? Did the artists occupy the sam$. 

inferior position among the (Irccks also ? Were not the 

Roman artists for the most part Greeks by birth ? and 

so forth. 

Statius and Valerius Flaccus describe an exasperated'* 
Venus, and give her such terrible features that she at 
that moment resembles a Fury rather than a goddess of 
Dove. Spence searches the ancient works of art in vain 
for such a Ven js. What conclusion does he arrive at?. 

. That greater latitude is conceded to the poet than to tha 
sculptor and painter? This is the conclusion whichhe’ 
should have formed; but, having decided, once for all, 
that scarce anything can be good in a poetical descrip- 
' tion, which -would a])pear absurd, if represented ’in .a : 
statue or picture,' he infers that the pOcts must haVp.‘ 
committed an error. *• Statius and Valerius belohg...t|^~ 
an age when Roman poetry w\as already in its declh^^ 
In this very passage they display their bad judgmentahtf 
corrupted taste. Among the 'poets of a better age sii^ 
a repudiation of tlie laws of artistic expression will neyi|| 
be'found.”^ 

These words indeed betray .very little power 

^ Polyiiictis, Dial, xx. p. 311. 

* Jbid.^ Dial. vii. p. 74. 
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I will not, ^however, in this instance, 
either Statius' or' Valerius, but mgrely make a 
^rjeral'obscrvajtion. The gods and .spiritual beings, as 
^^f^erited by the artist, arc not ‘precisely the sanie 
required by the poet. With the artist, they are 
;gpek^dnificd abstractions, which must always retain their 
appropriate characteristics, if they are to be recognised. 
^5Vitb the poet, on the other hand, they are real, acting 
possessing, besides their general character, 
TOther qualities and feelings, which may, accoiding to 
circumstances, predorninalc over the former. I'o the 
^ulptor, Venus is “ J^ove," and nothing more. He 
must therefore endow her with all the modest, retiring 
■^eauty and graceful charms, which delight us in the 
objects of our love, and which we consequently associate 
with the abstract idea of love. 'I'hc slightest deviation 
from this ideal prevents our due • apprcciatioji of the 
picture. Beauty, endowed with more of majesty than of 
moifesty, is no longer a Venus, but a Juno. Charms, 
imperious and manly, rather than graceful, give us a 
Minerva instead of a Vcnu.s. Moreover, an exasperated 
Venus, a Venus lired with revenge and fury, is, to the 
'Sculptor, an absolute contradiction; for love, as such, is 


.Wver angered or vindictive. To the poet, un the other 
Venus is not only “Love,’’ but also the goddess 
^filiove, who, in addition to this character, posse.sse.s her 
individuality, and must, in con.scqucnce, be as 

P pable of. the impulses of aversion as she is of those 
affection. What wonder, then, if he repre.sents her 
burning wdth anger and fury, especially when it is 

f tpired love itself that causes her to be so ? . 

Jt-’is, of course, true that in a group the artist can 
•as the poet, introduce Venus, or any other 
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divinity, as a real and acting being, apart 
})cculiar character, liut, in that case, their actions 
at any rate not contradict their character, even lltoug^j 
they may not of necessity spring therefrom. VipnifM 
delivers over the divine armour to her son; this act CpitiV 
he represented hy the artist, as well as by the poct^^- 
Here notliing hinders him from giving to his Venus all^ 
the grace and bcaiUy, which are her attributes as the’’ 
goddess of T-ove; in fact, she will tluis become all t hi?, 
more rccognisaljle. Hut when V'eniis seeks to tak« 
vengeance on her cuntemners, the men of J.emnos, and, 
huge in form and wild in mien, with Hushed cheeks and 
dishevelled hair, seizes the torch and, throwing a sable 
robe around her, storniily descends upon a dark cloud: 
this is no moment for the artist, because there is no 
feature whereby he caJi render her rei ognisablo at this 
moment. It is a moment suited to the poet only; 

“ because he is allowed to combine another, in which the 
goddess is wholly Venus, so closely and so exactly' with" 
it, that even in seeing the I’liry we do not lose sight of 
the goddess of Love. This Flaccus does ; — 

i ' 

“ Ncqiic cnir»’ .ilma videri 
Jnm luuicl: aiiL tcicli rrir.cm sulmccliliir anro, 
SSidorcoi^.din'ii.v.i sinus. Kadcin {‘fl'cTa ct ir.^ens ^ 

Ml niaculis suDcota gi'ji.is; pinutnque sonnntem ' . 
Virginibus .stygiis, nigraniquc simillima pallam.*' ^ 

Statius docs the same: — 

lila Paption \cmrL'in ceniumqiie allaria Unquens, 

Nec vultu ncc criiu: prior, solvissc jugalcin 
Cestun, et Idalias procul ablegasac volucrcs 
Fertur. Frante ccile, media qiii noctis in umbrl 
Divain, .ilios ignes mnjoraque tela gcrentem. 


lib ii. 102-106. 
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'tartarias inter thalainis volitasse sovorcs 
Vulgarcnl : iitciiip ImpUcitis arcana domonim 
Anguibus, et saeva formidine cunctn rcplcrit 
'• Limina.‘*^ 

?r- 

it may be said: tlic poet alone possesses the power 
'describing by means of negative traits, and of uniting 
appearances in one, by mixing these negative traits 
'with positive ones. No longer is it the graceful Venus; 
hp longer is her hair bound with golden clasps; no azure 
is thrown around her; she appear'. \^ithout her 
girdle, and is armed with other flames and larger 
arrows, in conijjany with furies like herself. Now, 
because the artist cannot avail himself of this scene, 
is the poet also on that account to fon.'go it? If l\iinling 
is to be the sister of I'oclry, let her at hast not be a 
jealous sister, and let Ji<»t the younger deny to the 
elder every (unamont which she herself cannot wear 
J^o advantage. 


^ 'J'/tcOatt/, hti. V. 61-64. 
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CHAPTER TX. 

In comparing the painter and the poet with each other 
in individual .rases, sjDccial care must be taken to SCO 
whether they liave both been allowed full freedom; 
.whether, unhampered by any external influence, they 
have been able to reach the hig;hebt effects of whi^fc, 
their respective arts are capable. 

For the ancient artist, religion often constituted suCh 
an external hindrance. Being destined for worship and 
reverence, his work could not always be as perfec|r 
if the pleasure of the beholder had formed his sole aim* 
Superstition clothed the gods in allegorical forms, and 
the most beautiful ofvthem were nv)t always honoured. aS' 

such. f 

* . , 

Bacchus, in the temple of l.emnos, from which the 

pious Hypsip)He rescued her father in the form of the 
god,^ was represented with horns. He wa.s, no doubts 
also represented thus in all his temples, for the ' ho^ 
were a symbol lo denote his being. But the free artiajg 
who did not design his Bacchus for any temple, left 
this symbol; and if, among the .still extant statues prfjra 
. god, w'o find none with horns, it is perhaps a proof 
they do not belong to the consecrated images in 
he was actually worshipped. It is, moreover. 

^ Valcvias Flaccus, lib. ii. 
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IS^Wbleibat on these latter was fully vented the fury * 
'.pious iconbclcists, during the earliest centuries of 
^rfstwnity, who only here and there spared a work, if 
by adoration. 

however, among the excavated antiques there have 
llpeh found examples of -the one kind, as well as of the 
^heff 1 should wisli the title of works of art to be 
only to those in which the artist has really been 
ISet^led to show himself as such; in which l>caUty 
^fijrmed his first and final aim. All otbt's, vdiich bear 
too clearly Ihi' traces of religious conformity, do not 
deserve this name; because their art was not pursued 
far^its own sake, but was a mere helpmate of religion, 
which looked to the significant rather than to the beauti-- 
fill. In the material subjects offered by it for representation; 
thotigh 1 do not mean to say that religion did not often 
*4.1sb embody the significant in the beautiful, or, in con- 
^gjjderation for art and the finer taste of the age, forego so, 
much of the former that the latter alone might seem to 
prevail. 

• 'Unless some sucli distinction is made, the connoisseur 
'and the • antiquary will continually be at loggerheads, 
^wing to their not understanding each other. If the 
from his insight into the aims of art, declares 
',t]hs£!; the ancient artist could not have made this or that 
^^rk/that is to say, of his own free will, as an artist, 
the latter will stretch his meaning and take him to 
m&ly** that neither religion nor any other cause lying 
the domain- of art could have prompted itS 
Motion by the artist, that is. to say, -by the artist 
w|^' craffsman. He will therefore believe himself able 
the connoisseur with the first statue that cornea 
the latter, to the great scandal of, the ' 
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learned world, docs not scruple to consign tigatn -t6 'tKe;( 
rubbish-heap, from which it was taken, ' 

On the other hand, the influence of religion upon auj^ 
may easily be exaggerated. Of this, a curious 
is aflbrdcd by Spence. Plaving found in Ovid thalj.sj 
‘Vesta was not worshipped in her temple under any* 
personal image, he thought himself justified in con-':^- 
eluding that there were no statues whatever of tWs ■ 
goddess, ami that any w’hich might hitherto have bcasu 
taken for such must have been intended to represent^ 
not Vesla, but a voslal. A strange conclusion ! Because 
the goddess was, in one temph\ wor.shii)]K;d only under 
the symbol of fiiv^-was the artist on this account deprived 
of the right to personify, in his own manner, a bc‘ing whom 
the poets endow with a distinct personality, whom they 
represent as the daughter of Saturn and Ops, and depict 
as being in clange r of falling under tlic brutality of • 
Priapus, and' so forth? Here Spence also makes thig. 
mistake, viz., tliat he applies what Ovid says of one 
particular lemph', />., the one at Rome,^ to all the 
temples of this goddess w’itlioiit distinction, and to her 
worship in general, hint the worsliip of Vesta in this 
temple at Rome was diflomu from tiiat in other places, 
diflerent even frnin that which prevailed in Italy before 
Numa built the temple in cpifstion. 'i'hc latter wottld . 
hear of no representation of any deity in human orl; 
animal form; and the improvement which he effected inj 
the w’orship of Vesta, ('onsisted, no doubt, in his .foij 
bidding* all personal representations of her. We lear 
■ from Ovid himself that, before the time, of Numa, tl>^ 
were statues of Vesla in her temple, which, from shaitijj^ 
when their pricstcs.s Sylvia became a mother, 

' /w//, liK vi. 29 i;- 2 nSL - . 
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'With tlieir maiden hands.' That even in the 
j^niples which the {goddess possessed ontside of Rome, 
Roman provinces, her worship was not quite 
ihe'^'s^e a$ that enjoined by Nnma, appears to be 
jg|fdved by various ancient inscriptions, in whicli mention 
^'madc of a Pontifix vestae,^ At Corinth, too, there was ' 
temple of Vesta, devoid of statues, and with but a 
^hiple altar, upon which saeiifircs were offered to the 
goddess.*’ Rut does this prove that the Greeks possessed 
nl!b Statues of Vesta? There was one at Athens, in the 
■Prytsincioii beside the statue of l*eace> The people of 
JTasus boasted of one, upon which, although it stood in the 
lOpou air, neither snow nor rain over f<'ll.^ Pliny, again, 
mentioris a reclining sUitue, the work of Scopas, wliich 
at that time was in the Servilian gardens at Rome.® 
•Granting tluit we can to day with difliculty distinguish 
a mere Vestal from a Vesta herself, does this prove that 
the ancients were equally unable to distinguish the one 
from the other, or peihaps even wished to make no 
distinction between them ? Certain features point plainly 
to the one rather than to the otlier. The sceptre, the 
torch, the palladium, we only assign to the hand of the 
goddess. 'Phe cymbal, which Codinus attril)utes to her, 
;may- perhaps belong to her merely as goddess of the 
or it may be that Codinus himself did not really 
Jktiow what it was that he sa\r.^ 

Pasti^ lib. iii. 45, 46, 

Lipiim iitf Vitsta ei I’i'sfaUbitSt caj). 13. 

Corinth^ cap. kxxv., sect. I. 

Attic,^ cap. xviii., sect. 3 

jjf'fpolybius, Hist.i lib. xvi. 11. ^ 

xxxvi. ‘4. 

'/If Oti^inib, ConsianLf Edil. Venet., p, 12. 
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CHAPTER X. 

I MUST call altenlion to an expression of surprise 
Sptau'e, whicli clearly shows lunv slight must have been 
his lelleetions upon the limits of Poetry and Painting. 

“As to the muses in general,” he says, “it is remark-' 
able that the poets say so little of them in a doftcriplivc 
wayj imu h less indeed than might be -expected for 
deities to whom they are. so particularly indebted,'* ' 

In other words, he is surprised that the poets, in 
speaking of them, should not adopt the dumb speech 
of llic jKiinter. With the j)ocls, Urania is the muse of 
Astronomy; her name and actions reveal her 
Now the artist, in order to reveal this, must depict her 
pointing with a wand to a I'tdeslial globe; this wand, this 
celestial globe, and this posture are the signs whereby he 
enables us to conclude that it is Urania. But when the^ 
poet wishes to tell us that Unnia has long ago, foreseen 
his death in the stars — * ' ' 

A 

*' T]is.i dill ]>o<ti(is Iclhuin prxdixcrat astris 
Uranic,” - 

why should he, out of 
“Urania, with the wa 
globe before her ” ? I 
' could, and might spea 

* Polymetis, Dta/. viii., p 9J. 

^ Stalius, 'J 7 iei. viii. 551. 


consideration for the painter, 
nd in her hand and the cclejitM 
s it not as though a person, 

^ aloud, should at the samo tim 
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. . . ... 

also /employ those sip[ns which the mutes, in the Turk’s 

^j^jaglio, have!, from Jack of .spcec:h, invenlcd among 

/themselves ? 

Tfie same siu prise is again manifested by Spence at 
' the moral beings, or those deities to whose care the 
/^ncients allotted the virtues and the. conduct of human 
. life.^* “It is observable,” be says, “that the Roman 

■ poets 'say less of the best of these moral beings than 
might be expected, 'fhe artists are much fulIiT on 
Ihis head; and one who wf)iild settle* what appearances 
each of them made should go to llie medals of the 

■ Roman Emperors.- 'I'lic poets, in fact, speak of them 
very often as persons; but of their attril)Ulcs, their dri/ss 
and the rest of their figure tliey generally say but 
little.’' 

\vnen the poet personifies abstractions, he cliaradeViscs 
them sufllicienlly by their names and tlui actions which 
. he assigns to them. 

To the artist the.so means arc wanting, and he must 
therefore endow his personified abstractions with ci.'itaiii 
symbols, whereby they may be rec'ognisc'd. 'J'hese 
symbols, since they consist in, and signify, something 
different, constitute them all(‘goiical figures. 

A female figure holding a bridle in her hand, another 
leaning against a pillar, .are, in art, allegorical beings. 
But Temperance and Constancy are, to the poet, not 
allegorical beings, but merely i)cisoniried abstractions. 

The artist is driven by necessity to employ symbols in 
'depicting these beings, for in no other way can he shew 
ijearly what this or that figure is intended to represent, 
why should the poet, who know's of no such necessity, 

- t * Polymclis, DiaL x., p. 137. 

® Jbid^f Dial, x., p. 13.^. 
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cn^ploy those symbols which the same forces up6&v| 
artist? 

What so null’ll surprises Spence ought to be laid d<jiv| 
as a general law for jiocts. 'I'liey must not consider. t:{i^ 
necessities of jiainling as a part of their o\vh*weaUli^ 
'riiey must not look upon the means which art 
adopted in order to imitate poetry as pcrfcctiopa 
wliieh they might have cause to he envious." Th6‘ 
artist, in bedei’king an image with symbols, exalts a mfoa’*. 
figure to a higher being. But witc the poet to crnpl6y» 
these artistic decorations, he would d(‘grade a higher 
being into a puppet. . . 

Oinfirmed as this nde is by the pnuaice of ^thc 
Ancients, its intentional viohition- is a favourite fault 
of modern iioils. 'J'liey do<k all their imaginary 
beings in masks, and those who best understand 
these iuas<iuerades generally know the least ^f tlje 
principal work; that is to say, how' to make their 
beings act, and, by their actions, to indicate their 
. characters. 

There is, however, among the attributes with which 
the artists charai'terise their abstraetions, one class which 
lends itself more easily and worthily to poetic treatment; 
I mean tliose which arc in reality nowise allegorical, but 
are to be considered rather as instrunienls which woulc^ 
or could, be made use of by the beings possessing themi 
were the latter to act as real persons. The bridle in tjt^ 
band of Temperance, the pillar against which Constahi^ 
.is leaning, are absolutely allegorical, and are conscquonl^ 
of no use to the poet. The balance in the hand ^ 
Justice is somewhat less so, because the right use of tbj@ 
balance really constitutes a part of justice. But T 
•’or flute in the hand of a muse, the spear in th|E 
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hammer and tongs in the hands of Vulcan, are 
way symbolical, but are merely instruments, without 
phiqh these beings could not produce the results which 
|re 'ascribe to them. To this class belong also those 
'attributes which the ancient poets interweave with their 
i^Criptions, and wliich, in contradistinction -to the 
'allegorical ones referred to, I should therefore prefer 
to calt the poetic.al attributes. These signify the thing 
Tfself,. wdicreas* the former merely denote sohietliing 
yhich resembles it. 
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Count Cayi us .tIso aj)|)cars to think that the poet should. 
h(‘clt*c:k his imaginary beings with allcgorieal attributes^ 
'rho Count ceilainl) understood painting belter than he 
did poetry. 

Yet, in the work in winch he expresses this desire, I 
have found oc casion for weightier reflections, and I now 
proceed to offer the ino.st important of these for more 
careful con.sidcration, 

"J'he Count is <jf opinion that the artist should make 
himself more closely acc|uaiuled with the greatest descrip- 
tive poet, Jlomer -that second nature; for Iroin him he 
would leain what store of rich and liitherto unused 
malc’rial Inr ])irlnres ol^lhe highest exc cllem'e is offered 
by the story treated by tlie Cheek; and that the more 
.closely lie copied the poet in tlie minulest details given 
by the latter, the nioie 5uceessful his execuliori would 
be. 

In this suggestion there is a confusion of the two l^inds 
of imitation, whicli I have distinguished above. The 
painter must, according to the (Jount, not only imitate 
that ^Yhic!l the poet has imitated, biiL he must also adopt 


» “ TablcauK tires ilc I’lliaiio, dc rOilysst/e d’ilomerc et de VKnt-ide 
dc Virgilc, avee dcs obscrvatiuiis gunuialcs siii Ic Costume; a Fads, 
I7S7-S8.’' . 
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j^e same details in doing so j that is to say, lie must not 
the poet merely as a narrator, lie must use him as a 

is not this second kind of iniitalif)n, which is 
‘.«|p derogatory to the poet, ecpially so to the artist? If, 
&fore^lToiner’s time, a series of pieliires had l)een in 
Existence, such as Count Ca> his adduces from that poet, 
^iuid we knew that lie had deriveil his work from these 


pictures: wouUl he not fall immeasurabiy in our eslima- 
^tion ? Tf so, how is it that our admiralicm for the artist 
is nowise' diminished, when he has really done nothing 
more than give expression in form and colour to tho 
words of the poet ? 

The reason seems to be as follows: — In tlic case of 
the artist, we deem the execution to be more diffiLult than 
the iiivuiiLion; in that of the poet, the reverse holds good, 
and we deem the execution to be easier than the inven- 
tion. If, therefore, Virgil had taken the entanglement of 
Laocoon and his sons from the’ sculptor’s groiij), that 
mierit, w^liicli in this i)ictiire of his we esteem llic greater 
and mo.rc diffuiill of attainment, wi/ijld be warning, and 
only the lesser one >you1iI be left. ' For it is a far mr)i-e 
•difficult thing to first evolvi: this entanglement from the 
. imagination than to express it in words. If, on tlie con- 
‘ trary, the artist had burruvsed tliis entanglement from the 
poet, we should, notwithsianding, think none the less 
^,highly of liim, though he were dei» ived of the merit of 
fisiving invented it. I'or it is far more difficult to express 

thing in marble than to exprc.ss it in words; and, in 
^^^ighing invention and representation against ra('li other, 
|:jWe are alwa3^s inclined to yield to tlie master just as 
f'ljm.Mch on the one side as we think we have received in 
on the utlier. 
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In some eases it redounds even more to the creiit;-^| 
the artist to have copied nature through the nfbdiSfffi 
of the poot^s imitation, than without it. The 
who, following the description of a Thomson, exocut^^ 
beautiful landscape, has dune more than he who copjdSj| 
it directly from nature. 'Fhe latter sees his original .befor^;^^ 
him : the former must first exert his imagination until he|i 
fancies he has it before him. ' Tlie latter, acting upon'^r 
vivid and sensilde impressions, fashions a thing of beauty j i 
the former does so from the weak and vague representa- - 
tions of arbitrary signs. * ' 

• Ihit this natural readiness to dis[)ense with the merit 
of invention in the artist raiised an ecpially natural indif*. 
forence towards it to be di‘veloped in him. Tor, seeing 
that invention could never be his strong point, and^ that 
, his highest merit would depend upon the execution, he 
ceased to care whether an invention was old or new; 
whether it had been made use of once or times without 
number; wliethcr it waS his own or that of another. He ’ 
therefore remained within the jjale of certain subjects, ^ 
few in.nunibci, whi\:h had already become familiar to 
himself ami to the \iiibli(', ami coiie.entraUd his whole 
power of invention upon n.ere variations of iiuiterials ■ 
already known and upon frew^h combinations of old. 
objects. 'I’his is, in fact, the idea which the text-books 
on Tainting associate with the word Invention; fof,' 
though they divide it into the artistic and the poetical, yet . 
the latter does not extend to the production of the objeG^ 
itself, but is wholly confined to arrangement and expreS^^ 
»ion.' Tt is invention, yet not the invention of a wholi^? 
but of single part.s and their relative positions to one'! 


* Belt achhtti^en Uber die Ma/ere/f p-. 159. 
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It is invention, but' of that lower kind which 
ffidrace recommended to his tragic poet : 

• “ Tuque 

Roctius Iliacum carmen clciUu'is in aclu ;, 

Quam si iiroferrcs i^nola in«.lictaqiie primus.” ^ 

say recommended, not cnj(»iiied. lie recommended it 
'.as being easier, more convenient, more advanlageou-s; he 
Jtiid not enjoin it as belter and nobler in itself. 

Indceck llie poet who treats a well-known story or 
, well-known cliaraolers, is placed at si great advsintage. 
ITe can pass over numerous cold details which would 
otherwise be indispensable in ordtsr to comprehend tlie 
whole; and the more cpiickly he insikes himself intelli- 
gible to his audience, the sooner will he awaken their 
intcrc.it. This advantage is shared by the painter also, 
.wl^en his' design is not unfamiliar to us;* when, at the 
first glance, we recognise the intention and meaning of 
his whole <:omi)osili«)n ; when we at oru e not only see 
.that liis chaiac U r.s are speaking, hut also hear what they 
^re saying. The most important /elTecL dep<‘iids upon> 
.the first glance; and, it the latter involvc.s us in laborious 
reflections and vague (’onjucturcs with regard to it, our 
eagerne.ss to be roused receives a chetk, and we avengii ^ 
.ourselves on the uninlelligihle artist by hardening Oiir- 
jljelves again.st the expression; and wi^ to him, it he has 
.^sacrificed beauty- to expie.s.sion ! For then nothing is 
,^ieft to exxite our attention or induce us to linger over 
'his. work; we are displeased at what we behold, and 
^'^know not what to think when w'e see it. 

Let us now combine these two propo.sitions: firstly, 

' that; invention and novelty in. his subjects is by no means 

* Dc Art, roet., 128- 13a 
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what we most value in the painter; and secondly, that 0, f 
familiar subject fuithers and facilitates the effect df hi^ 
art: then I maintain that the reason why he so 
ventures upon now sulijocts is not to be found, as Gouht^ 
Caylus would have us believe, in his indolence, 1^9? 
ignorance, or the difficulty attending the mechanical^;; 
portion of an art, which dt^mands liis utmost /cal and 
his time; it will he found to lie deeper, and we shall 
pcrhai)s even be inclined to praise as a wise and, to us, 
useful forbearance on the part of the artist, what at first*, 
appeared to be a limitation of his art and a curtailment 
of our pleasure. On this point 1 have no fear of being 
contradicted by experience. 'Fhe [»ainters will no donbt 
thank the Count for his good intentions, but will scarcely 
avail themselves of his opinion as generally as he seems 
to expect. Should they, however, do so, another Caylus 
would be reijuircd, a hundred years hence, to recall the 
old subjects to our minds and bring the artist back into 
that field where others before him had already gathered 
such undying laurels. Or ought we to expect the public 
to be as learned as is^thc connoisseur by the aid of his 
books, and to be inliniately accjiiiiinted with ev«:ry scene 
in history and fable which might make a beautiful 
, painting? 'I'he artisits wouM have done betti^i', 1 admit, 
if, since Kaphael’s time, they had taken Momer, instead 
of Ovid, for their text-book. Ikit as they have not done 
so, let the public remain in its old groove, and let not 
Its enjoymont be rendered more difficult than enjoyment 
ought to be, in order to become what it is. 

Jkotogenes had painted the mother of Aristotle. 
What remuneration the philosopher bestowed upon him-,. 
I know not. Hut cither in place of, or in addition to,*- 
a remuneration, he gave him a piece of advice which was 
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j^^qfrth more than the remuneration itself. Tor 1 cannot 
that his advice was merely intended as a piece' 
^^■flattery^ Nay, it was rather because he fully appro- 
bated ^hc necessity of art to make itself iirtelligible to 
^11, . that he advised him to paint the exploits of 
pWex-ander, which wore, at that time, on everybody’s lips, 
l^'d, would, he foresaw, continue to live in the memory of- 
''posterity. lint Ihologcnes had not the sense to follow 
^ this advice; inipdin animi^ says Pliny, et tjiucdam arfis 
Hdfido^ a certain haughtiness in art, a kind of longing 


after what was strange and iinconiinon, led him to 
'Choosc entirely diflerent designs. He preferred to paint 
the story of an lalysus, a Cydippe, and such-like, whereof 


we to-day cannot form the slightest conjecture as to 
what they repre.sentcd. 


‘ riiiiius, xxxv. j6, 201 
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• A 

lloMKK treats two kinds of beings and actions: visible':;- 
and invisible. This distinction cannot be rendered ini'?' 
rainting, in wliicli art everything is visilJe, and visible ‘■ 
in one way only. 

When, therefore, Count Cayliis unites the pictures of: 
invisible actions in an uninterrupted scries with those of 
the visible; when, in pictures of mixed actions, in which' 
visible and invisible beings lake part, he does not, and 
perhaps cannot, point out how the latter (which should 
be discernible to us alone, who behold the picture) arc ' 
to be inti 0(1 ured so as nut to become visible to the 
perstjus ill the painting itself, or, al least, not to appear 
necessarily to be so/: the whole hcrius, as well as single 
pieces here and there, must of necessity be thereby^ 
rendered extremely confusing; unintelligible, and con’'- 
liadictory. 

Vet, with book in hand, this error might ultimatdy 
remedied. Only the woi.sl of it is this, that in efladngl 
the distiiu'tion, in painting, between visible and invisibl^^. 
beings, all those characteristic trails, which raise- 
latter and higher class above tlie former and lower,- 
once disapi)ear. - , - ViM 

For instance, when the god.s,' disputing over the- ifaw] 
of Tlic Irujans, at last take up arms against each 
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represents the whole of this contest as being ' 
patned on invisibly, thus allowing the imagination lull 
Pj^pejto magnify the seene, and to picture to itself ihp 
persons and actions of the gods as great and ’as far 
i^dvated above common humanity as it will. But painf- 
j(ing must adopt a visible scene, the various necessary 
»{>aFls of which form a standard for the pvMvsons acting in 
slundarrl, which is ever [xicsent lo the c'ye, and 
y/liich, by its disj proportion lo the higher beings, turns 
flifilo monsters, upon the Hat surface of !)»*' artist, those 
higher beings, \vhi('h ri'laincil their greatness in the 
description of the poet. 

, Minerva, whom Mars in this contest first assails, draws 
back, and, with mighty hand, lakes up from the ground 
a largo, rough, black stone, which, once upon a. time, 
the united hands of men had. rolled thither f(»r aJand- 
.jiiiark.2 In order to fully realise the si/e of this stone, it 
.must be borne in mind that Homer represents his heroes 
as l)eing as strong again as the strongest man of his own 
time; and yet the former, he tells ns, were far suriiassod 
in strength by the men whom Nestor had known in his 
youth. Now' ] ask: If the stone which Minerva hurls 
, at Mai7» was set up for a landmark, not by one man, but 
’^by a number of men in the lime of Nestor’s youth —of 
. wRat stature must the goddess be represented ? If her 
^^lature is proportioned to the size of the stone, the 
^aryellous at once disappears. A man who is thrice as 
‘uibig as I am may naturally be expected to be able to 
Jdjnit! 'a stone three times as great as 1 can. But if the 
?^tature of the goddess is not proportioned to the size of 
y.ffie stone, the painting wdll exhibit a striking improb- 
;^;^bil;ijty, the offensiveness of which is not removed by the 
xxi. 385. 8 3ixi. 40J. 
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cold reflection that a goddess must possess 
strength. Where I see a greater cflect, there I expect 3 
see also greater causes to produce that eflect. 

And Mars, struck down hy this mighty stone: 

‘EiTTa 5’ Maj(€ Trc'Xft^/^a, 

.^covered seven hides Now, tlie painter cannot posgihl; 
represent him as being of this extraordinary size. But? 
unless he docs so, it will not be Mars who is lying ou^ 
the ground, not the Homeric Mars, but an ordinary, 
warrior. 

J^onginus says that it has often appeared to him that 
Homer intended to exalt his men to gods and reduce 
his gods to men. Painting effects this reduction, and^ 
destroys, in so doing, the very means, whereby the poets 
raise their gods above their godlike men-. The stature, 
strength, and speed, wdiereof Homer always reserves a- 
higher and more wonderful degree for his gods than he 
gives to his greatest heroes, must, in the painting, sink 
to the common level of humanity; and Jupiter and 
Agamemnon, Apollo and Achilles, Ajax and Mars, 
become absolutely* the same beings, their identity being? 
revealed only by outward and conventional symbols, 

The means adopted in painting to give us to unddr-*! 
stand that, in its compositions, this or that object 'is ta- 
be considered as invisible, consist of a thin cloud, 
which it is concealed from the eyes of the other perscM^ 
in the picture. This cloud appears to have beTO* 
■ borrowed from Homer himself, for whenever, ‘in 
heat of the fray, one of the principal heroes gets 
danger, from which no power other than divine 
save him, the pt^et makes the protecting deity surroUo^' 
him with a dense cloud, or with darkness, and. 
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safely away. In this way is Paris rescued by Venus, ^ 
by Neptune, - iIecU>r by Apollo.® And this mist, 
.?this ’ cloud, Caylus, when he propc).ses to paint .such 
^^occur'rencos, never fails to recommend to the artist. 
^ But surely any one ran see that, with the poet, this 
^'Concealment in mist or nijj;ht is nothing more than a 
poetical expression to denote the act of rendering in- 
visible. I have, therefore, always been- surprised to find 
. tliip poetical expression rendered concrete, and a real 
,,e|oud introduced into the painting, bi'liiml which the 
hero stands concealed, as though behind, a screen, from 
his foe. I’his was not the poet’s intention; and to do 
this is to step beyond the limits of painting. For the 
cloud is here simply a hieroglyiihie, a mere symbolical 
token, which d<)i;s not make the rescued hero invisible, 
but »ays to the beholders, “You must imagine him to 
be invisible.*' It is here no better than the descriptive 
labels which issue from the mouths of the figures in 
old Gothic paintings. 

Homer, it is true, represents Achilles, while Apollo is 

■ carrying off Hector, as thrusting his spear thrice into the 
dense mist: rph yepa rvife fiaOeiuv* But even this, in 
the language of the poet, means nothing more than that 
Achilles was so enraged that he continued aiming three 

■ times ere he became aware that his foe no longer stood 
■;beft)rc him Achilles saw no real mist; and the whole 
/device employed by the gods, to render their heroes 
'invisible, consisted not in covering them with a mist, 
/'but ih rapidly bearing tliem away. Only, in order to 
^^ive us to understand at the same time that they were 
^|natched away so quickly that no human eye could 

' • . 1 I/tMi, iii. 381. ‘ B 444. 

. . . * Qr rather Vulcan, tdtd. v. 23. * /diJ. xx. 446. 
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follow them, the poet first conceals .them in a ^3. . 
mist; not that the others saw a mist in the plac <2 of t| 
person who was carried off, hut bcQaiisc we think^ctf ' 
which is in a mist as invisible. Accordingly, he beep 
sionally reverses the iiosition, and, instead of rendering 
the object invisible, he causes the subject to be .stm^ 
with blindness. 'I’hiis Neptune obscures the eyts, o£ 
Achilles when he resrues /Knens from his murderous- 
hamls l»y transporting him at one hound from the niidsS 
of the tumult to the rear of the light.' As a matlei'^ 
fact, Achill(.*s’« eyes are no more obscnreil here than in 
the |)ievioiis case the reseiuri heroes are concealed in b 
cloial; but the [»oct adds the one or the other figure 
of S[)ccch merely in order that he may thereby render 
clearer to us the extreme rapidity with which his herpes 
are carried off, and which we term vanishing. 

'I’he. painters, however, have not only appropriated the 
Homeric mis;t in those cases w'herc Homer himself has, 
or w'ould have, made use of it — in cases of vanishing or 
disappearance; but also on every occasi(>n where the 
spectator is supposed to behold somctl\ing in the paint- 
ing which some or all of the characters in it do not 
perceive. Minerva was visible to Achilles alone when 
she restrained him from coming to blows with Aga-; 
niemnoii. 1 know of no other way to express this, 
Caylus, than by concealing her by a cloud, on the* side 
nearest to the rest of the assembly, 'fhis is totally oppos^ 
to the poet’s intention. His gods nfe by nature ftlpi 
visible; and no blinding, or withdrawal of light, isheed^’ 
to make them so.® On the contrary, an enlightenme^l 

//VW, XX. 321. 

^ Homer, it is true, maiccs his divinities also conceal' 
sometimes in a cloutl; hul only when they wish to avoid " " 





of mortal vision is required to render them '. 
^isp>le.' : it is not enough, iherofore, that, in painting, the 
is an arhilrary and not a natural symbol; this 
^arbitrary symbol docs not even possess the clistinet 
:meanii)g which, as such, it should have, for it is used 
indiscriminately, cither to represent the visible as in- 
Ivisible, or the invisible as visilile. 

■by theJlr fdltiw-clL‘iHL>. Thus, in JlhU, xiv. 2S2, uhere Juno and 
.Slci'pgolo Mount I<la, t}io ciinnintr guddoss had every reason for 
fcscapiiiij the eyes ot Venus, whoso girdle she had borrowed under 
'.the pretext oJ making a very ditrerent expedition, 
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If Homer’s works were entirely lost, and nothing',, 
remained to us of the ///Vr/Zaiid Otfyssey hut a series of^ 
paintings from them, similar to those of which Caylus 
has given the outlines: would such paintings— assunp'ng 
them to he the work of the greatest masl(^r — enable us 
to form that conception, I will ntjt say of the whole 
poet, hut merely of. liis descriptive talent, which we now 
possess ? 

Let u.s see, by taking the first picture that suggests 
itself. Suppose it is the painting of the plague.' Whaf 
does the artist’s canvas show us? Dead bodies and 
burning funyi^ral-jiyres; the dying busied with the dead; 
and the enraged god, seated upon a cloud, shooting 
forth his arrows. greatest wealth of this picture is 

jioverty in the poet.' For, 'v^-re wc to try and restore 
Homer by its aid: what could we make him say? 
“Thereupon Apollo waxed wroth and shot his arrows*^ 
among the army of the (iiceks. Many of the Greeks] 
died and their bodies were burnt.” Now read Horner^ 
himself:--- 

jcar’ Oi'Xt'viTOio Kap^vtaif etc, ' y'’‘ 

As far as life is above the painting, .so far is the poet;:' 
in this passage, above thu painter. Apollo, in his wraths 


^ I/iaf, i. 44-53. TablcatUi (irh de flHadc^ p. 70* . 
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Im bow and quiver, and steps clown from the 
Olympus. 1 not only see him desceiid, 1 hear 

At every step of the furious god, the arrows 
^tattl^^^pon his shoulders. He strides on, like the night; 

now he sits over against the ships, and, amidst the 
fearful clang of his silver bow, he laniulies forth his 
rfirst shaft at the mules and dogs. 'I'hen, taking a second 
'aiid more poisonous one, he. sends it into the inid.st of 
,the men themselves; and on all sides w^ooden pyre.y 
^Jiiilh corpses bla/o unceasingly. It is impossible to 
r^jndcr in any other language the musical effect of the 
"^words wlu'ch the poet uses. It is equally impossible 
even to gue.ss it from llie malerial painting, ll\ough this 
is the least of tlu' advantages possessed by the picltire of 
the poet over that of the painter. 'J’lie princ'ipal advan- 
tage, Which the former posse.sses^ is this; Jthat the poet 
leads us through a whole gallery of pi('tiirc.s, as it wore, 
yp to the last one, whi«*li is alone portrayed in the 
malerial painting. 

But perhaps the plague i.s not an advantageous subject 
for painting. Ileie is another, cahjtilated to give more 
1 . pleasure to the eye -‘-the gods in council drinking.^ An 
open, golden palace; arbitrary groups of the must 
'beautiful and adoial)le* forms, nq) in hand, served by 
Hebe, eternal youth. What architecture, what masses 
b'ght and shade, what contrasts, wliat variety of 
-expression! Where shall I begin, and where leave off," 
.'fejisting niy eyes? If the painter tlm.s enr:ii)liire.s die, 
.^low much more so will the poet 1 I turn to hinj, and 
.find myself — deceived. I find four good but plain 

y^ersesj which might be suitable for a motto beneath a 

- 

* Ilwdj iv. 1-4. . TahkiiHX tirh dc PIHade^ 3a 
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painting and contain thef materials for k pai? 
which (lo'not, of themselves, form one. 


.01 0c oi Trip Zyvl KaOtjfuvoi i/7op5w»»To, etc. 

An Apollonius, or even a still more indilTercnt 
could not have expressed himself worse; and*HomI^’3iS 
here as much inferior to the painter, as, in tlio-preccdit^ 
case, the painter was inferior to him. 

• Moreover, Caylns, in the whole of the fourth book'i^ir? 
the J/iadf cannot find a single picture with the exceptio^ 
of these four lines. (Jrcatly as the fourth book 
distinguished, says he, by the manifold exhortations? 
to the fray, by a wealth of brilliant and prominent' 
characters, and by the art em|)loyed by the painter in.' 
showing us the multitude which he wishes to set*'jiT' 
motion ; it is, nevertheless, entirely iinsuiled for painting;. 
He should have added; however much it otherwise 
abounds in what are termed poetical pictures. r6r 
indeed, they occur in as great a profusion and perfection.; 
in the fourth bool4 as in any other. Where will you find' 
a picture more elatiprate or more impressive than that of 
Panda rus violating t'hc truce at the in.sligalion of Minervj,, 
and aiming his shaft at Menclaus? Or that of the? 
Circcian army advancing ? Or that of the mutual 
charge? Or again, that .of the deed, whereby Ulyss^ 
avenges the death of liis friend T/eucus? 

^ But what follows from this fact, that not a few of 
finest descriptions in Homer afford no pictures to'^tbfe 

■ artist, and that the latter can borrow pictures froiA ithk 
former where he himself has none? 'J'hat those, 
he has, and which the artist can use, would be 
poor pictures if they displayed no more than cpuld'']!^ 
shown by the artist? What else follows but 
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VQ^^tion Is decided in the negative? That from 
teateriiJ paintings, the subjects for Which are afforded 
Homer’s poems, however numerous and excellent 
may be, no conclusion can be drawn with regard 
jfche artistic talent possessed by the poet. 
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But if this be the case, and if a poem may be a yery,.^ 
suggestive one for the painter and yet not in itsdf;; 
descriptive, or, vice versi^^ a very dc.scri|)tive one ahd ' 
yet not suggestive to the painter, then the tlieory ad-';; 
■ vanf:ed by Count Caylus tails to the ground, his aim ■ 
being to make suitability to the arti.st the test of poets, ■ 
and to decide their rank according to the number of 
paintings which they offer the artist.^ 

Far be it from us to allow this idea, even by our 
silence, to gain the scmblam‘0 of a law. Milton would' 
be the first to fall an innocent victim to it. For It 
actually seems that the contemptuous judgment pa.ssed 
on him by Cay his \V\s not based upon national taste, but 
was rather a conscfiuence of his assumed law. The loss . 
^ of sight, he .says, is perhaps the strongest point of resem-. 
blance between Milton and Homer. Milton, it is true, 
cannot fill picture-galleries. But if the sphere of my*' 
.bodily cyejgl^ong as, I retain the use of it, 
necessity wHP sphere of my inner eye also, I shopl^f 
^ greatly value the loss of the former, as I should thus' 
freed from this limitation. 

, “ Paradise Lost is not less the first epic poem 
Homer, because it offers but few subjects for 
than the story of the Passion of Christ is aippe^>V- 

' Tad/eaux tiris de VlHadt^ Avert., p. t. 
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bile can scarcely touch upon a single point in it 
has not engaged the attention of' a number of the 
^i^test artists, 'riu; Evangelists relate the fact in* -its 
y^^est* possible simplicity, and the artist makes use of its 
rj^Umerous parts, though the former, on their side, may 
:j^ot^have shown the slightest spark of artistic genius in 
!!^Jating it. Some fiirts lend themselves to painting, 
■(^hfirg do not; and the historian can relate the former 
■^s inartistieally as the poet has the power of representing 
rthe latter artislirally. 

\ ' To hold a different opinion from this is to allo\V 
oneself to be misled by an ambiguity of terms. A 
poetical painting need not of necessity be convertible 
into a material one; but every feature, every combination 
of divers features, by the aid of which the i)oet presents 
his object so vividly t(i us tliat we lierome more conscious 
of this object tlian of his wtrrds, is inctiircsqiie, and may 
be termed a picture, because it biings us nearer to that 
degree of illusion of which the material picture is 
especially capable, and which is most quickly and 
easily produced by the material picture* 
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Now the pod, as exi)crieiice sliows, ran nlso raise this/’ 
degree of illusion in us by the representation of oihiet ^/' 
tlian visible objects, (!onseqileritly lie has at his com*.'' 
tnand whole dasscs of pictures whir h the artist must . 

, necessity renounce. Dryden’s ‘‘SoJig for St. Cecilia’s ■ 
Day ” is full of musical pictures which do not lend them- 
selves to the arList\s brush. 1 will not, however, dwell 
upon such examples, which, after all, only to prove 
* that colours are not sounds and ears not eyes. 

1 will coiifme myself to the pictures of visible objects 
only, which are common to both pod and artist. How 
is it that some jKietical picture.s of this nature arc un- 
seiviceahle to the aVti.st, and, z>ic€ verstt, some aeliial 
paintings, when treated by the poet, lose the greater 
part of their effect ? 

Examples will servo to guide me. I repefit: tho . 
picture of Pandarus, in the fourth book, of the 
• is one of tli€^ most elaborate and illusive to be foun&^^ 
in the whole of Horner. From .the point* where he 
. bis bow to the flight of Uie arrow every movement 
depicted, and these various movements follow 
■^ another so dosely and yet are so distinctly 
upon that any one unacquainted with 'the use of jj^$ 
. bow could learn it merely from this picture. 
takes out his bow, fixes the string, opens 
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sf{^'new,*\yell-reathered arrow and sets it upon the 
draws back tlie stiing under the notch together 
^5[i arrow, tlie string approaches his breast, the iron 
of the arrow conics close to the bow, the ends of 
large, curved bow' fly apart with a sharp Iw'ang, the' 
ffiwng vibrates, the arrow has sliot forth and is swiftly 
^feeding towards its inark.^ 

vVCaylUs cannot have ovurlookcd this splendid picture, 
fl^hat reason, then, tan he have had for considering it 
iliiTSuited to artistic: trcalriieiit? and what caused him to 
think, that the assembly of the gods drinking in council 
'afforded it a more lilting subject? 'I'liere arc visible 
.objects in the former scene, as well as in the latter; and 
Ayhat does the painter need beyond visible objc'Hs to fill 
his canvas ? 

.:The difliciiTty must be this. Alllunigh both these 
^^ubjocts, inasmuch as they arc visible, are iMpinlly suit- 
able for })aiiiling, strictly sjieaking, yet there is this 
essential difference Ijelwcun them: that, whereas the 
former de[jicls a visible and progressive action, the 
various parts of which happen one after another in 
poin{ of lime, the latter, on the contrary, depicts a 
>j 5 iblo and stationary action, the various parts of which 
developed side by side in point of space. Now, 
'geeing.thai painting, owing to its signs or means of 
’^X^tion, which it can combine in space only, is com- 
l^lfed entirely to renounce lime, progressive actions, as 
|faeh, lie v/ithout its province, and it must limit itself to. 
pipltaneous actions or to mere figures, which by tlieir 
Etudes lead us to infer an action. Poetry, on the 
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Howkver, 1 will try to trace the matter from its first ; 
principles. 

I reason as follows: If it is true* that Painting 
in its imitations entirely different inuiins or symbols’from ' 
those adopted by Poetry — /.t-., the former using forms and 
colours in space, the latter, on the other hand, articulate . 
sounds in time, — if it is admitted that these symbols ' 
must be in suitable relation to the thing symbolised, 
then symbols placed in juxtaposition can only express 
subjects of which the wholes or parts exist in juxta- 
position; and consecutive symbols can only express 
subjects of which the wholes or parts are consecutive. 
Subjects, the wholes or [larts of which exist in juxta- 
position, are terinc^ bodiec. Consequently bodies,. with ■ 
their visible properties, are the special subjects -of 
painting. 

Subjects, the wholes or parts of which are consecutive/^ 
.are generally termed actions, Consetiuently actions arei*? 
■^*1116 special subjects of poetry, . ^ 

Yet all bodies do not exist in space only, but also 
lime. They continue to exist, and may, at each 
of their duration, assume a different appearance or 
in a jdifferent conibinalion. Each of these tnotnen^li''; 
appearances and combinations is the effect of a pre^'ediii^; 
one^ and may be the cause of a subsequent 
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ipIS^ing, as it were, the central point of an action. Con*' 
'£;§cquently painting can also imitate actions, but only ' 
j^n^ircedy by means of bodies. 

On the other liand, actions cannot take place by them- 
Sselves, but must be connected with certain beings. Now, 

far as these beings are bodies, or arc regarded as such, 
j[ioetry also paints bodies, but only indirectly by means 
*of actions. 

In its CO existing com[)ositions painting can only make 
of a single niomeiU in the course of aji a< tioii, and 
hiust therefore choose tiic one which i.s moht suggestive 
^^nd wiiich Serves most clearly to explain what has pre- 
ceded and what follows. 

In like manner, poetry, in its progressive imitations, can 
only re.ake use of a single property of bodies, arid must, 
therefore, choose tlt.it which UAvakons the most sensil»le 
image of the hotly in (juoslion, in that aspect in which it 
is to. be legardcd. 

Hence ftdlows the riik; as to the unity of descriptive 
epithets atid inotleralioii in the representation of bodily 
objects. 

I should place less confidence in this dry chain of 
reasoning, were it not that 1 find it fully confirmed by the 
practice of Ifoiner, or rather, tliat it >Yas the practice of 
Homer himself that led me to it. These principles alone 
'Enable us to determine and explain the sublime style of 
V-ihe Greek, and also to assign a due value to the opposite 
^^■stylc of so many modern poet.s, who vrould seek to 
l^^tllate the painter in a department in which he must 
y-itlevilably prove superior to them. 

find that Homer describes nothing but progre-ssive 
;; ffetiohs, and that he paints bodies and single objects only 
as they contribute to these actions, and then 
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guiicrhily by but a single touch. What wonder,' 
that where Homer paints, the painter finds nothingVd?^ 
but lilile to occupy him, and reaps a harvest in, 
cases only where the story presents an assemblage of'- 
beautiful bodies, in beautiful attitudes, and in a Hpaco/j 
advantageous to art, however little the poet may 
himself of these bodies, these attitudes, and this space?! 
'fake, one by one, the entire series of pictures from, 
ITcmier, which Cayliis has proposed, and in every case^ 
will you find these remarks confunie«l ’ 

I will now leave the Count, who would make the’^ 
artist's palette the touchstone of the p<'ct, in order to, 
give a fuller explanation of Homer’s style. 

Tor one [larticiilar thing, I say, Humor usually has biit 
a single characteristic. A ship is, to him, now the black 
ship, now the hollow shi]>, now tlie swift shipj at 
mo.st, the well-rowed, black ship. Beyond this he 
does not go * in describing a ship. But when he' 
treats of the sailing, setting out, and hauling-up of the 
ship, he gives us an elaburalc |)ictuic, of which the 
painter w'ould have to make five or .six dlffiai nt pictures, 
if he wislied to pui tfay the scene in its enliiety. 

''rhoiigh special tneunistaiices may at times compel 
Homer to fix oiir allention lunger upon a single object, 
yet even then he gives us no picture* suitable for the 
aitist’s brush; but lie contrives, by innumerable devicei^, 
to represent this single object in a series of successiv^' 
' nioment.s, in each of which it a.ssume'i a clilTerent appear^ 
ance, and in the last of which the painter must seize!" 

.. in order to show us in its completeness what we see tb& 
' poet completing. If, for example, Homer wishes I'd 
show us Juno's chariot, he makes Hebe put it togeth^rt 
^piece by piece, before our eyes. ^Ve see the whc.elsj%|)6 
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the pole, the Iraresand straps; not as they 
appear together, but as they are being joined together 
the hands of 1 II I > 0 . The wheels alone rooeivo more 
Than a* single feature from the pout, who shows us, one 
'by one, the eight bron/c spokes, the golden felloes, the 
brazen tires, and the silvtT naves. It might almost he 
.?aid that, as there were mure wheels than oiie, he had to 
■give a longer deseripiioii of them, proportionate to the 
time recpiired in reality for fastening them on.^ 

* A\hen Homer wishes to show us how Agamemnon 
^was dad, he makes the king don his altire, pieee by 
piece, in onr presence: his soft luiiic, his large cloak, his 
beautiful sandals, and his .sword, 'i'lien he i.s ready and 
seizes his s('<'[)lre.- W'c sec the garments whilst the 
poet do[ii( ls the act of dres.sing. Another would have 
descvilwrl them in de tail, down to the smallest fringe, 
and \vc should have se<'n nothing of the action. And if 
he wishes to give us a more complet** and exact picture 
of this important sc«’]jIiv, whidi is here called merely the 
paternal, ever impel ishable s('eptre (just as, in another 
pas.sage, he r-Mers to a similar one as .xp^'^rons n'jAoKrt 
^c7rap/icl'o^' --the seejUre studded with gulden nails) • - 
W'hat docs Homer do ? l^oe.s lie, in addition to the 
golden nails, also describe the wood and the carved 
head? He might have done so, had the dcseri[)lion 
, been intemded for heinidic piirposus, so that in times to 
, come another might be made exactly like it. And 1 am 
J'shre that many a moilorn poet would have given us 
: such a heraldic description of il, under the sincere ini- 
^jpression that he liimself had really given us a picture, 
•...because he had euabled the painter to do .so. But what 
; matters it to Homer how far he leaves the painter behind 

\ ^ //iaJ, V. 722 73t, 2 
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him ? Insltwd of showing ns a picture of the sceptre>,A^ 
gives us its history: first, it is wrought by Vulcan; 
it shines in llic hands of Jupilcr; then it adorns the'i 
dignity of Mercury; at one time it is the martial \\"and of: 
the warlike Pelops; at another, the shepherd's staff of . 
the peaceful Atreus; and so forth. ‘ In the end I anffci 
belter a<'(]uainted with this sceptre than if a painter had' 
exhibited it before my eyes or a second Vulcan delivered 
it into my hands. I should not be surjiriscd to find that ■ 
one of the old commentators of J-fomer had admired this, 
passage as the most perfect allegory of the origin, pro- 
gress, establishment, and final inheritance of regal power, 
among men. I should indeed smile if 1 read that 
Vulcan, who wrought the sci‘plri', represented, in the 
shape of fire, which is most indispensable to man's 
cxi^itcnce, the allevialion of his wanls generally, which 
first induced men to submit to the authority of an 
individual; or that the first king had been a son of 
Time (Zti;? Kpoi fwi'), a venerable patriarch, who was 
willing lo share his pow'er with, or dcl«*gate it entirely to, 
an clocpient and jelever man, a lleimcs (Au/KTopro 
*A/r/€j<//»iTi/); tliat l/he clever orator, at a time when the 
young .state was rjncnaccd by foreign intruders, had 
resigned his ])o\ver into the hands of the bravest warrior 
(IJcAoTTf. TrAj/g/sTTroi) ; and that the brave warrior, after 
subduing the foe and securing the kingdom from danger, 
had transferred it to his son, who, as a peaceful ruler and 
a benevolent shepherd of his people (ttoi/o/i/ AaoJv), had 
introduced them to a life of pleasure and superfluity; an,; 
act which, after his <l(’nlh, paved the way for the wcalthr^' 
est of his relatives (7^^^Am/)^'l OviirTu) to obtain, by .dint 
of gifts and bribery, and thereafter to secure lo his family 
* //lai/, ii. 101-108. 
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‘fyr ever, as a purcliased possession, lliat power which 
v'^ad hitherto been the gift of confidence, aiul had ap- 
‘^ared a burden, luthcr than a dignity, in the eyes 
iof nierft. I slioiild smile, but my esteem would be 
^strengthened for the poet in whom one could find so full 
pieaning. All this, however, is beside the point, and I 
‘/'merely look upon the history of the sceptre as a device 
adopted by the poet, in order to fix our attention upon a 
single ohject, without ent»'.ring into a cold description 
pf«its component ])aits. When Achilles swears by liis 
sceptre to avenge the contemiit with winch Agamemnon 
has treated him, Homer again gives us the history of 
this sceptre. We see it growing upon the mountain side; 
the axe severs it from the trunk; the leaves and bark are 
stripped off, and it is rendered suitable for the judges of 
the p-'^'plc to use as a symbol ol their divine olhee.^ 
Homer’s aim was here not so much to des( ril>e two 
wands, differing in material and shape, as to give us a 
clear image of the difference of power symbolised by 
lliC'se waiitJs. 'The former, the work of Vulcan ; the 
lattOr, hewn on tlie mountainside by aji unknown hand: 
%he former, the heirloom of a noble* bouse; the latter, 
destined to fill the hand of any to wliom it might fall: 
. the former, wielded by a monarch over many isles and 
.the whole of Aigos; th(' latter, borne from amid the 
^Greeks by one who, together with others, had been en- 
r'jttusted with the legislature. This was tlie real difference 
^.between the ])ositions of Agamemnon and Achilles; a 
^.^fference which Achilles himself, despite tlic blindness 

his fury, could not but admit. 

Yet not in those cases alone, where Homer atlaclies a 
. iJ^per significance of this kind to his descriptioiKS, but 
' - ■ ^ ///W, i. 234-239. 
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al.io in those in whicli he gives a simple picture,' cjev6l3> 
of any siicondary meaning, will this picLiiro - 1)0 fouad '!?^ 
resolve itself into a kiiid of history of the ohjerl*, his aiA'i 
licre being to make those of its parts which, hi actua^ 
life, we see in juxtaposition, follow one anotlier in a 
natural ortlor in his pirture, thus keeping pare, 
were, with tlie flow' of the narrative. Wlie.i, foU 
in^lanec, he wislies to paint the ))ow of Panclanis : a 
bow of horn, of such ami such a length, woll-polisheJ, 
ami ti[)petl at either end with gold, — what does he dc^? 
IKk's he give a dry enumeration of all these details one' 
by one ? Not at all ; this would be giving us a s[x*cifica- 
tipn or account of such a bow, but not a picture of it. 
lie commences with Ibo chase of tlni wild goat, of whose 
horns the bow was constriirle-d. 1‘andarus had watched 
the animals mov(Mnents among the crags aiuMaid it 
low; its horns were of an exceptional si/e, and he there-^ 
fore decided to make a bow of ihein; they are. accord* 
iiigiy fUled up, the craftsman joins them, polishes them, 
ami adds the golden tips.' And thus, as 1 have said, 
we see the poet completing, sti'p b> step, that whiclr the 
painU^r x an only !ihow us duly eiunplried. 

My task would be an eml'css one, wore 1 to enumerate' 
all the e\iimpli,s of a similar nature. Tliey will suggest 
themselves in abundanee to the mind of every reader, 
who is fiimiliar with his Homer. 

' ///W, iv. 105-1 1 1, 
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JJBut, it will bo ur^od, the symbols of Poetry aro not only 
- ^rogrossivo, Imt also arbitrary; and, as arbitrary symbols, 
y^cfy arc of course capable of denoting bodies as they 
■ exist in space. Ifonier himself affords e..amples of this, 
and his shield (jf .'ichilles may be adduced as the most 
striking instai'\ce of liow dilTusily, and yet poetically, 
a single object may be described by taking its component 
parts separately. 

I will vJis[)OSe of this twofold objection. I call it tw(j' 
fold, beeause a loipeal (onrlusion is valid even in the 
absence of examples; and, on the other hand, the 
' example afforded by Homer carries weight with me, even 
though 1 may be unable to justify it logically. 

It is hue tbal, since the, symbols of speech, are 
, arbitrary, it may be possible, by tlieir means, to repre- 
sent the parts of a body consi-ciitively just as easily as 
- they stand side: by side in ac'tual life, lint this is a 
‘ ppeuliarily of language and its symbols in general, and 
^^ not in so far as tliey are best adapted to the aim of 
• rjoctry. ' 'Ihc potit’s intention is not merely to render 
^y.jymseif intelligible and Uy make his descriptions clear 
perspicuous; this sulhees the ncedS of the prose 
The poet must make those conceptions, which 
?4^^^‘fl^wakens in us, so vivid that, owing to their rapidity, 
■:.^e imagine that \vc feel the true, actual impression 
y Which Wbuld be produced in us by the objects thein- 
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selves, and cease, during this momentary impression, to.'; 
be conscious of his'v^'ords; of the means, that is, whicte 
he employs to produce it. 'Phis was the source of th6f- 
explanation which we have given of poetical paintingt*; 
Hut the poet should always produce a picture ; and we^‘ 
will now see how far bodies, the parts of which are jn ■ 
juxtaposition,, lend themselves to such a picture. 

How do we arrive at a clear concej>tion of an object 
in space? We first look at its parts singly, then at the 
combination of these parts; and lastly, at the whdlc, 
Our senses perform these various operations with such 
marvellous rajudity, that they appear to us to be but 
a single one; and this rapidity is absolutely necessary,, 
if we are to form a conception of tlic whole, which latter 
is nothing more than the resultant of our conception or 
the parts and of their combination. Now, supposing 
that the poet could lead us in tlic most beautiful order, 
from one part of the object to another; supposing that 
he were capable of representing the sei)aratc parts in 
combination ever so clearly to us: how mucli lime would 
be required in order to do so? 'That which the eye 
takes in at a glance, he enumerates slowly and by 
degrees; and it often happens that, by the time he 
describes the last trait, we have already forgotten the 
first; and yet it is fromlhese traits that we arc to fornj 
our conception of the whole. To the eye the- parts, 
on^i^een, arc constantly present; it can scaft them 
agl^pjind again. *1 o the ear, on the other hand, those 
parts which ha\'e already been described are lost, unlesj:^ 
the memory retains them. And I'vcn if they are tbu& 
retained, wdiat trouble and eflipit is needed to recall, 
their impressions, each in due order and with due vivid* 
ness, and to review them simultaneously in one's mirfd. 
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V-with but moderate rapidity, in order to attain to any 
./possible conception of the whole ! 

Take, for example, an -extract which may be called a 
' masterpiece of its kind ; — ^ 

i' 

“ Far o’er llic common hcrU of vuljjnr plants, 

' • Tlio noble gonlian liigli his licad cloih raise; 

A whole array of flowns his lead ol)Cy.s, 

K’cn his blue la other bowVl alle^iiancc; j.jranrs. 

*Mid btalhs grey- tinted, biir«-ling into sight, 
llis flower:^' liglit gold in ciirlcd rays is ^cen, 

And suiooih, wliiU; leaves, beMreakM v.i'.li daike-t green, 
Kesplendcnt with ibc di^w-drop’s glistening light. 

O l«iw most just ! Ilevc Tower unites with Graee, 

In liiuly fair .i fniier sfxil has place. 


.See where yon lowly )»lant crecj>s, like grty mist; 
iLsj leaves lair Nature like a cross hath in:ule; 
Two golden beaks arc on Ihe flowtr di.spl.\yM, 
Borne by a bird with plumes of aiiiclb>sl. 

Yon leaflet ea.sis iij)on the sunlit slrc'am 

lu finger shaped ii.flcclioii, green and biiglil, 
And .1 sliiiie<l alar leveals in ^a^s of white 
The flower’s suit mkwv, tinged ^\Uh a purple gleam. 
On troddiii heath the rose and enin.ald bloom, 
And craggy bills a puipk* garb a^sl;^ne.” 


Here wc have herbs aiul flowers, wliicli the learned poet 
paints wilh great ait anil .ii’coiding to nature. I fc paints, 
'»but without illusion. I do not mean to say that to any 
T one, who had never beheld these herbs and flowers, his 
description woiil'd jiot give anything like an idea of them. 
■.It may be that all poetical pictures require a previous 


^^,nowledge of the objects of which they lioat. Nor 
I deny that, in the case in iK)inl, a person 
/possessing such a knowledge might derive from the poet 


' See Von Haller’s ** Die Alpen,” [I have ventured to render 
' these verses In £iig1ish.~TR.] 
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a more vivid conception of some of the parts. I woiilct 
only ask him: how about the conception of the whole 
I'or if this also is to be more vivi<l, no sinpjle parts ' 

be bmiii'ht into proniincnre: but the higher light mjust 
seem (lislribiilcd to all alike, anti our imagination must 
he enabled to .survey them all with the same rapidit^/i 
that it may at once eonstniet from them that which is at ‘ 
once Seen in actual life*. Is this the ease here? If not, 
how could it he maintained ‘^that the truest delineation 
of a painter would appear absolutely weak and dull in/ 
comparison with this poetical description”?' For the 
latter is far inferior to what could be expressed upon a 
surface by lines and ('t)lours; and the (.'liiie, who praises 
it in these exaggerated terms, must have surveyed it from, 
a totally false ])oinl of view; he must have taken into 
account the extraneous ornaments wheia^with the poet 
has interwoven it, its elevation above vcgrtable life, and 
tlic development of those inner perfections for which 
external beauty serves but as the husk, rather than this 
beauty itself and the degree of vividness and faitlifulness 
of the representalioi*., which the paintiT and the poet can 
respcctivi:ly exhibit..' Yet only ihe Litter point is here of 
importance; and whoever maliitains that the mere lines — 

“ ’Mill stalj^s i^rc*y-lIiiU-(l,-ljiirslin«j iiilu ‘Wglil, 

I lis fl«)wtrs’ liirht gt/lU in circled rays is seen, 

And siii‘)ulh, li’avcs, beslrcrikM with darkest grecii, 
Ue^lJleluk■n^ with the dow-drop’s gliMnang 

arc, as regards tlie impression tmidueed by tlicm, fit ta^ 
vie with the imitation of a liuysiim, can never 
questioned hi.s feelings or must be deliberately prepared 
to belie them. With the flower itself before one’s eyes;. 

' fireilinger, Pt. ii.i p. 807, . . 
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.-btautiful effect might be produced by reciting these 
y' lilies; but, taken by themselves, lliey convey little or no 

■ impression. In each word 1 hear the elaboratijig poet, 

• ‘but I am far from ln'holding the object itself. 

Once mort;, Iheicfore'i I do not deny to language in 
■'general the ])r)\ver of n'prt -n'liting a corporeal whole 

■ according tp its parts; it can do so, because its symbols, 
although consecutive, are nevertheless tuljitrary. but I 
do deny this power lo language as the instrument of 

•-poetry, because lo .Mn*h verbal (lescripti«)ns of objects 
there is cntiiely wanting th.u illusion wliii:h constitute.s 

■ the principLil end of jKnjtiy, and this Illusion, I maintain, 
must be wanting lo them, because what is co-existent in 
the body is mad<‘ lo clash with w'liat is consecutive in 

■ language; and tlajugh by tiie former resolving itself iiUo 
the latter, we find it ea.sicr to di\ide thi* whole into it.s 
part.s, yet at the same timi' it becmui-s exceedingly 
difficiill and often iinjaissible for us lo ultimately recon- 
struct the whole from lhe.se pails. 

In all cases, then, where it is not a. ipu.^lion of 
illusion, but merely of comprehen.^ior-J on the part ot the 
« reader, and wlierc tlie wriloi confnie.s himsell Lo clear 
and, as far as ^^o.s^il)lc, com|)lc'te ideas, these bodily 

■ de.scriiuion.s, whiih :ire exdiuled from the licld of poetry, 
Are quite in place; and not only the prose writer, but 

^.even the diiLnlie ’poet (for whore he is did.ictic he 
ceases to be a poei) may aViUl himself Ihereol with great 
.^.ndvantage. Thus, for instance, Virgil, in his Georgies 
^escribes a cow fit for breeding : — 

“ Ojiliina luivac 

Foraia hovij, cui ciii. ccivi.\, ’ ctc.^ 


1 lib. iii. 51. 
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Or a beautiful colt : — i 

"-’X 

“ Illi ardua cervix, * 

Ai'gLitumque.caput, hrcvis ahiis oljc.saqdc tcrga; 

Luxurialciiic turis aniiiiosuni pectus,” etc.* V' •' 

Any one can see that the poet here attaclics a greater ' 
importance to the de.seription of the clifTeront parts thahrv 
to tlic whoU*. 1 1 is aim is to give us the characteristics 
of a beautiful colt or a useful row, so that we may be 
CMiabled, on meeting with one or more of them, to forp 
an opinion of their respective (pialities; it is a matter^ 
of indifference to him whether or not these character- 
istics can he combined so as to form a vivid picture. 

With the excc[^lion of this use of them, detailed 
descriptions of material objia-ts, iinli-.ss treated by the 
above-mentioned Homeric molliod of Iransforining what 
is co-existent in them into what is really successive, have 
at all times been regarded by the f)est judges as mere 
cold and trivial work requiring little or no genius. 
When the poetaster can do nothing more, says Horace, 
he at once Ijcgins to paint a grove, an rdtar, a brook 
nicandcTing ihrougli pleasant fields, a rushing stream, or 
a rainbow : 

“ Lucus ol ar.'i Diariae, 

El prupcianlis .iquae per amnenos ambilii.; ngros, 

Aiit /liiiiicii Khcmim, aiU pluviiis dcsciihitur arcus,”- 

Pope, in his later years, looked back with contempt upori*^- 
the descriptive efforts of his poetic childhood. He ■ 
expressly insisted that whoever would make himself/ 
worthy of the name of poet, should renounce the tast3|{lp 
for de.scriptivc writing as early as possible, and declared, 
a purely descriptive poem to be like a banquet consisting 

* Georg* ^ lib. i^i. 79. ■ De Art* /W, 16. 
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.of nothing but sauces.^ Of Herr von Kleist I can aver 
..that he attached but little value to liis poem on 

Spring.” Had he lived longer, he would have altered 
its form entirely, lie intended to metliodise it, and 
reflected upon some moans whertiby the numerous 
injages, which he seemed to have gatliered here and 
there, at haphazard, from the infinite expanse of revivified 
creation, might be made to arise and follow one another 
in a natural ordn* before his eyes. Ibi would at the 
45aflie time have followed the advice which MatmoiUel, 
doubtlessly referring to his Kclogiies, gave to several 
German poets; he would have converted a series of 
images, thinly inlerspoised with fecling.s, into a succession 
of blit sparingly interwo\en with images.*^ 

^ Pr: to tlic v 340:“- 

‘‘Tli.it not ill Fnncy’.s ni.i/e ho wnncloiM long, 
but sloojiM to Truth, and iiujralis'd his song,’* 

Ibid, V. 147: - 

« Who rouhl lake offence, 

While pure Description held thu place of Sen.se?*’ 

, - PoUique Fran^aist\ torn, ii p 501 “ jWivaN res rcfkxions 

avant que Ics cssais dis Allc'in.ands dan.s ce genre (riiglogiie) fu*s',cnt 
connus p:*rini nous. I b out execute ce t]iic j’av.ijs com/a ; ct s’ils 
parviennent h doniier plus an moral ct m<nns an «let.iil de.s peiniures 
physiques, il.s cxcelleronc d.ins cc gc-nre, plus riche, plus va.ste, jilus 
ftond, et irifiniment plus naturd cl plus moral que ccliii dc la 
gsLlanteric chaiupetrc.” 
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Yi:r could even Homer himself he said to hjive fiillcri ' 
into these cold dcsoriplions of malerial objects? 

1 trust at any rate tl)nt there are hut few passages in 
his works which could be adduced in su])i)ort of ifiisf 
and, for my [)art, I feel certain that those passages are- of 
such a kind as rather to conrimi that very rule to which 
they are supposed to form an cx<.ei>Lif)n. 

Once more, then: the poet has to deal with sctjucnco 
in time, the painter with s])ac e. 

'fo introduce two points of lime, lun^ssarily remote 
from each other, into one and the same [rainting (as 
has been done by Francesco !Ma/.y.uoll, who shows us' 
the rape of the Sahinesand also their ultimate reconcilia-^ 
tion of their husbands and relation.s; and by Titian, 
who depicts the whole story of the prodigal son, hivS , 
dissolute life, his misery and final repentance), is sXti ■ 
intrusion, on the part of th.e painter, iijitm the domain of 
the poet, which good taste will never jnslify, 

'I’o attempt to give the reader a picture of the whole, 
by enumerating one by one the several parts or objects . 
which, in actual life, must necessarily be taken in at on^y 
glance, if an impression is to be gained of the wholo,/- 
an intrusion, on the part of the. poet, upon the dom^| 
of the painter, and t>nc on which he squanders 
imagination to no purpose. . .'v.,* 

Painting and poetry are like two equitable and friendly,, 
neighbouring powers, which, while not permitting; 
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! take unbecorning liberties in the riiidst of the other’s 
j clominions, yet allow a nmliuil forbearance to reign on’ 
V their frontiers, both sides thus offering a pca('eful com- 
pensation for the minor aggressions whiih they have 
been compelled, by cimnnstanees and in baste, lo make' 

■ wpon one another's rights. 

In support of this view 1 will not * itc the fact that in 
great hi^loric.al paintings llu; single moment is almost, 
invariably somewhat ( xtended, and that perhajis there is 
' not to be found a single painting, ver> liih in Jigures, in 
"which every one of tliern displays \\vi exact motion and 
position c'oiiKident with the movement of the main 
action; in one ease they are slightly acrelerated, in 
another slightly leliirdcxl. This freedom the r-rlist must 
coiintcrbalaiux- by a certain dexterity in the arrangement 
of bis cJiaraelers, by bringing them forward into i)ro- 
ininencc or placing them in the background, thus allow- 
ing them to take a more or loss momentary part in that 
which is CK'curring. I will merely quote a remark made 
by llcrr Mengs with n^gardlo RapliaePs drapery. “With 
him,” he says, “every fold has its proj^er cau.-.e; either in 
its owii wciglit or in the motion of tlie limbs. Some- 
times the folds enable us to toll wliat has preceded; 
herein, too, Raphael lias endeavoured to find .signilicancc. 
It can be seen, by the [>osition of Llie folds, whether an 
arm or leg has i)een moved forwards ur backwards into 

■ the altitude which, it actually occupies ; w hethcr a limb 
has been, or is being, moved from a ccMiiracled position 

S >to a straightened one, or whether it was extended at 
rst and is being contracted.”^ Jt cannot be denied 
■thai;, in aVrasc of this kind, the artist manages lo combine 

^ CeJan&eu iiber die SchoNiieit und iider den Geschniack in der 

^9. 
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two different moments in one. When, for example, a 
foot, which was extended behind, is drawn forwardi;^ 
that portion of the drapery which rests upon it must 
immediately follow it, unless the material be very stiff, ‘ 
in which case it would be entirely unsuitable for paint- 
and at no moment, therefore, could it form tiwy' 
other folds than those rectuired by the actual position of 
the limb. But if other folds arc introduced, then the 
limb is represented at the present moment and the 
tlrapery at the one previous to it. Yet, who would, " 
in spite of this, insist upon a minute exactitude on' 
the pait of the artist who finds it to his advantage to 
represent both these moments simultaneously? Who 
would not rather praise him for having had the under- 
standing and courage to commit an insignificant error 
for the sake of reaching a higher degree of |)erfection in 
the expression. 

A similar indulgence must be granted to tnc poet. In 
progressive imitation he is, strictly speaking, not allowed 
at any one moment to deal with more tlian a single side 
or a single property of his material object.s. But if his 
language is happily so constituted as to enable him to 
express this by but a single word, why should he not be 
permitted occasionally to add a second? why not, if it 
repays the trouble, a thirti, or even a fourth ? I have 
said that Tfonicr when speaking, for instance, of a ship, 
calls it merely the black ship, or the hollow ship, or 
the swift ship; at most, the wdl-rowcd, black ship, — I ' 
am, of course, speaking of his style generally. Here,': 
and there we come across a passage in which h'et*' 
add.s a third descriptive epithet: ica/iruAa /cvKXa, 
QKTaKvrifjjaL,^ “round, brazen, eight^spoked wlieeK” 

’ 1 //iW, V 722. 
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Also a fourth: acnrifia 7 riivro(r€ licn]V, Ka\i}V, )^a\K€i'qv, 
^if^Xarov,! “an equally rounded, beautiful, brazen, 
wrought shield.” Who would find fault with him for 
it? VVlio would not rather feel grateful to him for 
fthis little luxuriaiiry, .seeing the good effec t it i.s capable 
;• ofj)roducing in suitable jiassages? 

I do not, however, seek the actual justification of 
either the poet or the painter in the above lue.nlioned 
analogy of the two friendly neighbours. A mere analogy 
ws“*"heither a proof nor a. justifuMtion. but what wc 
must seek to justify them by is this: jij.st as, in the 
case of the painter, the two separate moments verge so 
closely upon one another as to allow of their being 
taken, wilhoul hesitation, for a .single one:, so also in the 
case of the [)oct, the several features designating the 
various parts and propeitii'S in space are so short, and 
follow one another with such rapidity, that we imagine 
we hear them all simuUane<jusly. 

And here, T niainlain, the cxeellciK'e (jf Ifomer's 
language plat'cs him at an exceptional advantage. Not 
only is entire' fn-edoin allowed him ir. tlic arrangement 
’and number of these <iu.difying epithets, but he is more- 
over enabled to arrange them in so felicitous a manner, 
that the di-lriinental deny of the noun which they ipialify 
is avoided. In the ca.se of modern languages, these 
‘ advantages aic in part, if not wholly, wanting. In some 
of-them, as, for example, in P’rencli, the words, KitimvXa 
. HvtcXa, x'tA./cctt, oKTaKvqfia must be paraphrased thus: “The 
;* round wheels, which were formed of brass and had eight 
spokes;” the sense would be preserved, but the picture 
.'^^Stroyed,-. Yet here the picture is everything, and the 
sense nothing; and the most effective poet, by retaining 
' ' . . ' ' ^ //iad, xii. 294. 
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the* lalta- without the former, would sink into a teclioug^^- 
twai Idler. This fate has often befallen • Homer at 
hands of that eonscientions writer, Afadame Dacior. Oiir 
(Jerinan toni^iie, on the other liajid, can, indeed, in most.:-.' 
cases replace the Homeric epithets by others ecpially short;j^, 
but it is unable to imitate the advantageous mannerrirt^*^; 
which the (Ireek language can arrange them. We say, it 
is true, “the round, brazen, eight-spoked” {die ru7tdeii\ 
ehernat^ achispeichi;^kn\ but the word “wlieols” {Riider)'^ 
is tacked on at the end. Any one will feel that three- 
separate iwedicales, procc-ding any mention of the suBject, 
cannot ljut give a weak and confu.scal pit'Lnre. The 
(ireek at once links the sLibjc( t to the tnsL piedicate and 
lets the fUlicrs fcjllow; he sa\s ''njiind wheels, brazen, 
eight-spoked.” thus know at onee what he is speaking 
of, and are. inlroduced first to the objet-t itself and 
afterwards to ils i)n»[u.-rties, in accordaiue with the 
natural order of thought. Tliis advantage is lacking in 
our language. Or ^hall I .sa)*; it iloes exi.st, but can ' 
rarely be ein[)k)yed without givhvg rise to ambiguity? 

It comes to Ihe^ same thing, bur, if we subjoin the 
epithets to tlu: lUbject, the former must .^iland in stahi^^' 
nbsoluto; we must say, “round wheels, l)razen anti eiglit- ' 
spoked.” l*ut-in tliks slain our adjectives do not differ 
from adverbs, and, if np[)lied a.s such to the next verb that • 
stands as predicate to the subject, they must often mar 
sense, and in any ease render the meaning very obseuTf.;V? 

I'uL I am pausing over trifles, and may seem to have*iy 
forgotten the shield of Achilles, that (ixmous picture^j&tfy 
re.spect of which cspec'ially Homer was, in ancient 
looked ufion as a ma.slor of painting.' Now a shield,^:j^, 

^ Dionysius flalicarna.ss., in Vita Homtri apod TK Cnh '^'\X 
Opnsc] p. 40T. ^ 
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' inj? rate, it Avill be said, is a single material object, and 
rpbnsequenlly a dcscri[)tion of it, according to its parts 
■ in juxtaposition, would not form a suitable sul)jccl for 
.poetic representation. 'And yet this very shield has boon 
■-.described by Iloincr, in over a hundred magniticenl 
with such niimitcness and cxactiliidc, as regards 
-Its material, its form, and all the figure.s which filled its 
vast surface, th.at modern artist.s have experienced liltlo 
/difficulty in producing a drawing corre.spunding with it 
. hi every detail. 

• My reply to lliis pailicul.’ir ohji riion is, that I have 
already replietl to it. What lb)mcr docs i.s not to 
describe the shit'ld as it is when finished and coinpleLc, 
but as it is being wniught. Jlon; again, Iherefon', he 
has a\.'nliMl liiniself of that admirable dcvii.e of trans- 
forming what, in his subject, is' co‘\xisl«-nt into wbat is 
conseeulivc, thus giving us a vivid picture, of an actitm 
instead of a te'dious painting of a material o!>jeet. We 
do not siie Ih** shield, but the dbine craftsman in the 
act of making it. I fo .stejjs, ^^ith hammer and tongs, 
before his anvil, ami, after the plates have l)e(jn forged 
out of the raw material, the figures destincil by him to 
adorn tne shield rise from llic bron/e onii by one before 
. our eyes, beneath the finer stroke.s of his hammer. \Vc 
•■-Odb not lose .sight of him unii! the work is completed. At 
^5;fepgLh it is finisiied, and we marvel at irwith the coii- 
^giJjEait astonishment of an eye-witness who h;i.s behold 
l^^^’actual operation. 

same cannot be said of N'iigif.s descripiion of the 
of A'hieas, Kitlirr the Roman iioet must have 
4l6&d to grasp the refincmenl of his model, or el.se the 
which he wished to introduce upon his shield did 
such a- kind as to admit of 
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their being executed before our eyes. They were prO:, 
pheries; and it would certainly have been strange if the- 
god had uttered tlicm in our presence with the same 
distinctness willi which the poet afterwards explains 
them. Prophecies, as such, require a darker language, 
in whicdi the real names of future persons, to whon* 
refer, are out of jdace; yet these real names w'cre appar- 
ently of the highest importance to the courtier-poet But 
even if the course which he adopts is on this account 
jiislifiable, yet the bad effect resulting from liis deviation' 
from the method of flomer is none the less apparent 
Readers of refined taste will admit that I am right. The 
preparations made by Vuh'an for his work are more or 
less the same in Virgil as in Homer. Hut wherca.s, in 
Homer, wc see not only the preparations for the work, 
but the actual labour itself, Virgil, after giving us a general 
view of the god employed with his Cycloiv«,' suddenly 
lets the curtain drop, and transports us to an entirely 
ilifferent scene, w'lience he leads us by degrees into the 
valley, where Venus comes to meet ^kaieas with the anus 
which have meanwhile been completed. Slu; [)lace.s them 
again.st the trunk of an oak ; and after the hero has 
sufficiently ga^ed at, and admired, and handled, and 
tried them, the desciiiition or picture of the shield com** 
mences, which- -with its everlasting “Here is” and 
“Yonder i.s,” “Next there i.s ” and “Not far off you 
behold”- grows so cold and wearisome, that it reqitirjgd. 
all the poetical adornment that a Virgil could give to' 
to prevent it from becoming absolutely intolerable. 
moreover, this picture is not given us by /luieas, being,;^:^" 
he is, amused by the mere figiire.s and knowing nothirtg. 
of their significance;® nor by Venu-s, although ate must 

» viii. 447-453* 730* . , 
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presumably have known just as much of the future 
destinies of her beloved progeny as did her happy con- 
" sort; but since the description comes from the poet’s 
own lips, it is manifest that the action of the poem must 
meanwhile remain suspended. Not one of his characters 
. takes part in it ; and if, instead of this, anyihing else were 
represented on the shield, it would make no difference to 
the sequel of the story. Everywhere we see the clever 
courtier, embellishing his subject with all kinds of flalter- 
• ing allusions, but not the great genius, which relies 
entirely upon the i)itrinsic merit of its vi»ik and scorns 
to use any cxtcTiial means of awakening our interest. 
'Fhe shield of /ICneas is consapiently an absolute inter- 
polation, inserted for the sole puri)ose of flattering the 
Roman national pride; it is a solitary brook, which the 
' poet turns from its course into his main stream, in order 
to make the latter a little more stirring. The shield of 
Achilles, on the contrary, is the growth of its own fruitful 
soil; for a shield had to be made, and since nothing that 
is nec(\ssary comes from the liand of a deity without 
grace also, it was provided with ornaments, lliit the 
skill lay in treating these ornaments inevely as such, in 
interweaving them with the main subject so as to show 
them to us only in so far as they were connected with it; 
and this could be accomplished by no other method but 
;'that which Homer has adopted. He makes Vulcan 
fashion these ornaments, because he lias to make, and 
Lyjhile he is making, a shield worthy of him. In Virgil’s 
^]^^unt, on the other hand, he seems to make tlic shield 
the .sake of the ornaments, since the latter are deemed 
Vpf sufficient importance to merit n special description 
after the shield has been finished. 
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Tin*, objpctions raised against the shield of Homer by 
the elder J^caliger, Perrault, ''IVrrasson, and oLlicrs, a>e . 
wt‘11 known, as arc also the replies made to them by 
I)n<‘ier, lh)ivin, and Poi)e. I am of opinion, however, 
that the latter sonit'times go a little too far, and, (‘onhdent 
in the goodness of tlioir cause, make assca lions whiith 
are as incorrect as they are incffet'livc in their defence 
nf lilt: poet. 

'I'o meet the priiieipal objection —viz., that Homer 
has fdleil the' shield with a larger number of figures than 
could pos.sibly be c<)ntained within its circumference, 
boivin uiiderttiok to have a drawing made of it, conform- 
ing to the n.-tjuirtj'd measurement. llis idea of the 
various concentric circles is a very ing(‘ni«>n.s- one, 
though not in the least sn;)perled by the words of Lhe 
poct; nor have we any evidence that the aneients 
divided their shields into sections in this manner. 
Homer himself calls it (ruKo^f Travrorre occir/it^aA/zcvov, 
shield skilfully wrought on -.ill sides;'* and, in view oF 
this, I should be inclined to make use of the concav^ 
side as v'cll^ so as to obtain a larger smfai'e ; for that 
ancient nitist.s did not leave this side of the .shield 
ornamented, is proved by the shield of Minerva 
Phidias.^ Boivin was not content with merely neglecting 

^ Plinius, xxxvi. 4. 4. 
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' to avail himself of this advantage, but he moreover ncod- 
J&sly increased in number the designs themselves, for 
which he had to find room in a s^iace already diminished 
by one half, by dividing into two or three separate 
pictures what the ])oet had evidently intended for 
/single one. 1 know very well wliat induced him to do 
this; but it siioiild not have done so; and, instead of 
■ attempting to satisfy the reriuircnu nts of his opprincnts, 
he should liave shown Iheiii that tlu ir demands were 
: unreasonable. 

^ •! will make my meaning clearer by an example. 
When Homer says of a town: 

Actnl o' u'l' dyopij i'lrai* u/)f Jooi' fi^Oa 5^ ytiKOS 
i' •'»! rj fl’ til (i/rv iViii.fw tinua tti'Cjv;? 

Wvdp'i'i (nroipOii.iri'ov’ o fifr rrdvr inrodovpcUf*^ 

« «V cpaiufTO 

5’ UoOv,vtT[l Lornpi Trupaf* i:\f<rfiaL. 

Aaoi (V dyxpoT^imiXiv i'ti dpioyot, 

5’ dpa \aoif ip-rjriop’ ol 5^ y^povTCt 
Hi'ar’ iiri ifCTuicri \ilhis,' leptp ivi 

J^/ft/Trrpa S*' Kt/pi'fiW' t'p ritpotffd'POjv. 

*Vo7iJiv ^TTCir' ijiiftTOiff up^ifirjdl^ W Siiraj'o* , 

Ivti'TO 5' dp' iff ,ucV«roiirt d6(a T6.\a.vTa.^ 

he docs not, 1 think, iiiUml to give iis more tlian one 
picture- viz., that of a ])ul)lic iiial about the contested 
payment of a licavy fine for a innnslaughler that has 
■been commilUd. An artist, who has to execute this 
design, cannot .ivail hitns< If of more than one moment 
ofitatatimo: either the monunt of the accusation, or 
■. that of the examination of witnesses, or of the delivery 
^'of the verdict, or any other moment before, after, or 
^l^weeii these points, which ho may deem the most ’ 

* //far/, xviii. 497. 
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suitable. This moment he endeavours to render as 
[.»rcgnant as possible .by employing all the illusion, in 
whieh art excels poetry in the representation of visible 
objects. Ilut tlie poet, who has to paint this design with 
words, here falls far short of the artist; and if his work 
is not to result in an entire failure, what can he do but 
avail himself likewise of his own peculiar advaiUage$>? 
And what are these advantages ? 'J'hc power of including 
in his description that w'hich precedes the single moment 
seized by the artist, as well as that which follows it, and 
of thus showing us not only wliat the artist shows tis,. 
but also that which the latter leaves to our conjecture, 
li is this i^ower alone which enables the poet to compete 
with the artist; and the resemblance between their 
respective works is greate.^t whiai they both i)roduce an 
eijually vivid effect; not when the one imparts to the 
mind by means of the car neither more nor less than the 
other presents to the eye. 'I his principle shc'uld have 
guided Iloivin in judging of the passage in Homer, and . 
he would not, in that case, have, divided it into as many 
se[)arate pictures as lie thouglU he perceived distinct 
periods of time in it. 'fhe whole of Homer's descrip- 
tion could no* well be combined, it is true, in a single 
piciiire; tin; accusation and die defence, the; calling of 
wiincsses and the clamours of the divided i>opulace, the 
endeavours of the heralds to c[uiet the tumult, and 
the dc;rision of the judges, are things which follow one 
another, and cannot exist side by side. Yet what the 
[uetiire does not contain actu^ to use the scholastic- 
expression, it contains virtutc; and the only true way 
imitate a material picture by means of words is by coli]« ' 
billing what is virtually implied in it w'itli that which if-, 
actuallv visible, and not confining oneself to the limits 
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artj within which the poet can, indeed, enumerate the 
dajla for a picture, but can never produce a picture 
itself 

In the same manner, JJoivin divides the picture of the 
beleaguered town ^ into three separate ones. Ife might 
wjth equal reason have divided it into a dozen. I'or, 
since he failed to grasj^ the spirit of the poet, and 
required him to submit to the unities of material paint- 
ing, he might liavo found so many transgres.sions of these 
^uifities, that a sei)arate coinparlment tinmi thr shield 
would almost have bet'u invded for each individual trait 
given l)y tlie p(;ct. ^^y own opinion is that llonuT 
designed, at tht: moU, ten liiflen'nt pictures for his 
shield, e:u h of whii li lu* iiilro»liio;s with u* /ur tVcr.u-, 
or ti' (>€ TTni'iftrCj or ti' o' (W cV »Sc tto/mA/Vc 

W'heie there are no siu li inirodnclory 
words >\c have no reasini for assuming that a fivsli 
picture is deserilx'd : on the f’ontrary, all that they 
include must 1)0 tn aied a.s a .singh' picture, wanting only 
that arbitrary ruiu'* iitr;ilion in a single ‘iioinl of lime, 
which, a.s a poet, he was nowiM! conn, tiled to observe. 
Had he, on tlie olhi r liainl, eomplied by .'ulluring r losely 
to it; had he avoided introducing the smallest feature 
which could not have been combined with it in a 

* J/lad, xviii. 509-540. 

. ■ * The fir-.! piiiUi.c htgies at v. 48^ aim ithIs at v. <!|S9; ilm 
second, verses .190-500; the ihiid, ve^».o^ 510-5.10; the fourth, verse:, 
^ S4I"549J fhc fifth, versos 550-560; the .si.x.th, verses 561-572; Uk* 
.^feyenth, vciacs 573'5‘'>6; the tiglilh, verses 587-5^0; llie niiiih, 
590-6^5 i i'lid ihe tenth, verses 606-60S. Tlio third jiieluro 
. ife the only one wit liout the introductory words above inenlioued; 

- but from the wonls at ihe coinnicnceincnt i#f the second- - 
. . w/ijo-e ir6\«r— and from the circnni stances of the case itself, it 
perfeqdy dear that it must be a separate picture. 
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nialerial picture; had he> in a word, dealt with it in 1^^ 
way demanded by his critics; then these gcntlenaert 
would, it is true,' have found no occasion to censure^im,. 
nor, it must be added, would any man of taste l)ave ■ 
admired him. 

}\)pc. not only approved of lioivin’s plan of drawing 
the shield, but he even thoiiglu that he had made a great 
disc'overy when ho argued that oacJi of these subdivided 
])ictures might be rcj)resL-nlcd in strict conformity with 
the rules of ])ainting in vogue at the present (V.iy. Cc>n- 
Irasl, pors])eclive, the three unities, he found, were all 
strictly observed in them. Now he was well aware 'that, 
according to good ami reliable evidence, the art of paint- 
ing was in its infancy at the lime t)f the 'I'rojan war. 
l-’rom his argil HK'nt il would Lheretdn; .'i]jpear lliat either 
Homer must, by \irLue of his divine genius, have not so 
much a('C()mj)lish(vl what painting could do at that time 
or in his own day, as (li\incd what it was caj).ible of cflcx't- 
ing alj.solutely ; or else the evidence itself cannot be .so 
Irii.^twortliy as l\) outweigh the palpn!)Ii; testimony of the 
skilfully wrougiit Mneld. "rhose who will may adopt the 
former hypolhe.si:s: the latter, at any rale, will commend 
itself to no one who knows anything of tiie history or 
art beyond the mere data of the historians, l-or the 
belief that in lloiner’.s time [minting wa.s as yet in itis 
infancy, is not only borne out by the statements of PHnyv 
and other writers, but rests upon the ample proof afforded'^ 
by the woiks of art cnumcTated by the ancients, that fqjr 
many centuries afterwards art made but little progre^ 
and that the paintings ofa Polygnotus, to cite an 
would be ipiite unable to sustain the test which 
believed the jurliires of the Homeric shield ta-cBifS;' 
capable of undergoing. The two large paintings 
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^'jtrtist at Delphi, a detailed description of which is 
■ famished us hy Pausanias,^ were manifestly devoid of 
all perspective. 'I'lic aneieiils cannot be said to have 
posse.ssed a knowledge of this branch of art; and the 
.evidence brought foiwaid by Pope to prove that Ilonier 
was already acquainted with it, only points to the con- 
clusion that he himself must have had a very imperfect 
kl«;a of it. “That Homer,” ho sa)s, “was not a stranger 
^ to aerial perspcctiTCy appears in Ins cxj^ressly marking the 
distance of object from object: he tc!!s ibi instance, 
that the t\\(j .si)ie.s lay a little reinulo iVoni the oilier figures; 
and tliat the oak, under which was spread the bampiet 
of the rcajieis, stood iipart ; what he says of the valley 
sprinkled all over with cottages and Hocks appears to be 
a desciiption of a large couniiy in pers[j(*riive. And 
indeed a general argument lor this maybe drawn from 
the number of figuies on the shield, which could nut be 
all expressed in their full magnitude, and this is there- 
fore a sort of jiroof tliat tin: art of hjssening them accord- 
ing to perspective was known at that time.”- 'Phe mere 
observance of the optical experience that a distant object 
appears smaller than a near one, is not of itself su/fieieiil 
to constitute perspective in a picture. J^erspectivc re- 
quires a single poiiJt of view, a definite natural hori/oii; 
it is in this that the ancient paintings were deficient, 
the pictures of ikilygnolus the ground was not horizon- 


PkocU^y caij. xxv,-.\n.xi. 

Pope here ii.sc.s the term ^'aetial fersperiivc'^ (perspective 
^^p^,ne) in an entirely wrong sense. As a matter of fact, it has 
whatever to do with the variation of size in proportion Lo 
but is merely used to denote the faintness and change of 
from the consistency of the air, or medium, through 
who could fall into this error must have 
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tal, but was raised at the back to such an extent that the . 
Ijgiires, which were intended to stand bc;lnnd seemed to * 
stand over one another. And if this method of placing 
the figun's sei)aratcly and in groups was universal, as 
would appear fiom the ancic-nt bas-reliefs, in which the 
figures at the back invariably stand higher than those in 
tlie foreground and seem to look o\cr them: then the 
same must naturally be assumed to be employed in 
Homer’s description, and those of hi.s designs which can 
in this way be combined in one picture must not l;c , 
needlessly divided. 'I'he twofold scene of the peaceful' 
town, through the .streets of which a bridal [larty is joy- 
fully proceeding, while an iin[U)rLant lawsuit is being 
decided in the market-place, v;ill thus not rcfiuirc more 
than a single piclviie, and Homer may easily have con- 
ceived it as such l)y [ucturing the whole town from so 
high a point of view that the streets and the market-place 
could be surveyed simultaneously. 

I am of oi)iniou that the proper laws of perspective 
were only discovered ar.cidcntally by means of sccne- 
paiiiting; and even when the latter had attained the 
height of perfection, it cannot have been aii easy matter 
to apply its laws to a single surface. At any rate, the 
frequent and manifold eirors of per.spcclive which are 
revealed by .paintings of a later period among the . 
anticiuitics of Herculaneum, arc such as w’oiild to-day 
be hardly excused in a tyro.^ 

Hut I will spare myself the task of collecting royi' 
scattered observations upon a point which I hope to 
fully decided in Herr Winckelmann's promised 
pfArt^ ^ 

* Betrachiun^n iib^r dU Makrti^ p»; i85t 

■ Written ifv the year 1763. . 
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J \Vjr.T, now return to my old if iiuL'ccl a rambler 
can be said to have any. 

What I have said of bodily objerts in general api^ics 
with still f;reat(?r force lo iH-autiful bodily objects. 

Pliysiral beauty arises from the harmonious effect of 
various party, all of ^^hich may be suivcy^'d simul- 
taneously, It requirt's, tlu:refore, that iiu*se parts 
should lie in juxlaposiiion; and as Ihini^s whose pans 
lie in juxia)>osition form the special subject of the 
plastic arts, tliesc arts, and these alone, can imitate 
physical beauty. 

'Phe poet, who is unable to portray beauty otherwise 
than by displaying its component parts in successive 
order, therefore avoid.s all description of physical beauty 
as such. He feels that these parts, ranged one after 
; the other, cannot possibly produce the same effect as 
■'when they arc placed side by side; that the con- 
l^entrating glance which, after their enumeration, we 
■Jtrjr to cast back upon them, docs not give us the im- 
l!^^l^sion of a harmonious picture; that the human 
c-jii^gination is incapable of forming a conception of 
;ithg‘:^ect which such and such a mouth, nose, and 
would together produce, unless it be by recalling 
of these parts either in actual 
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Here again Homer is the inoclcl of models/ He saysP 
Nireus was beautiful; Achilles still more so; .Helen*' 
possessed godlike beauty. Hut he nowhere enters upon. , 
a detailed description of these beauties. And yet tl^|i-: 
whole poem Ls founded upon, the beauty of ITel^m 
How a modern poet would have dilated upon it ! 

A C'oiistantine Manasscs already endeavoured to adorn 
his cold chronicles with a description of Helen. I must 
thank him for the attempt; for I really do not knovt 
where else I should* find so clear an illustration of the* 
folly of attempting a thing from which ITonicr had so 
wisely refrained. WKlmi I read the desi'iiption in (lucs- 
tion,* I seem to sec some one rolling stemus uj) a mountain, 
which arc to be made at the l(^j) into a splendid building, 
but which all roll down again of themselves on the other 
side. What impression i.s left upon us by this throng of 
word.s ? How, after all, did Helen look ? If a thousand 
persons read this description, will not every one of them 
form a different idea of her? 

Still, it is true, the politic verses of a monk are not : 
poetry. Now hear Ariosto describing his bewitching. 
Alcina,® 


’ “ Her shape is of such perfect symnictry, 

As best to feign the imhiscrious painter knows ; 
With long and knotted tresses; to the eye 
Not yellow gold with brighter lustre glows. 

Upon her tender cheek the mingled dye 
Is scattered, of the lily and-thc rose. 

Like ivory smooth, the foichcad gay and round ; - 
Fills up the space, and forms a fitting bound. - 'V; 



^ Constaiitinus Manasses, Commend, Chron.^ p. 20, 

■ Orlando I’unoso, Canto yii,, - -- - - ^ 

toter I iMW9 avj 
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Two black and slender arches rise alrave 
Two clear black eyes, say suns of radiant light ; 
Which ever 'oftly bcani nnd slowly move ; 

T\fjund thchL* lo sport in frfjlic Highly 

Ilcncc scaitciing all In'; sliafis, the little 
Ami seems tu j'luiuler heaiu in npcii sight. 

'J'licnee, lliioiigh mid vi'^age. does the nose descend, 
Whcie l‘-ii\y finds not blcnih-h to amend. 


As if between two vale.s, which sulily curl, 
The moil til with veiineil tint is seen to gluw: 
Williin me .sliung two ruw.s ofocieni pcail, 

WJiieli her delicious lips shut iij) or show. 

Of force lo inejl the lie.irl of any chinl, 
llow'ovei Hide, lienee rourteous aeci-nls How; 

And here that geiiilc siude receives il.s Ihilh 
VVhi^h opes at will a jiaradise on CLirlh, 

Like milk the and the neck of snow; 

Kound is the neck, and full and large the biea.>l; 
Where, Iiesli and firm, two ivoiy apples giuw'. 
Which ri.«e and fall, as, Icj the margin pie.ssed 
Hy pleasant breeze, the biliow.s come and go. — 
Not 1*1) ing Argus could discern the rest. 

Vet might the obseiving eye of things concealed 
Conjecture safely, from the cJiarms revealed. 

I'o .ill her arms a just prupoiLjon he.ar, 

And a white hand is oftentimes descried, 

Which narrow is, andsoincdeal long ; and where 
No knot appears, nor vein is signified. 

For finish of that stately shape and rare, 

A foot, neat, short and round, beneath is Sjsicd. 
Angelic visions CTcature.s of the sky, 

Concealed beneath no coycring veil can lie,” 
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'Fhe praise of the one, therefore, does not always 
imply the praise of the other. A work of art mi^. 
deserve every recognition and yet not redound specially 
to the credit of the artist. And an aili-st, on the other 
hand, may justly demand our admiration, even -though ■ 
his work does not afford us entire satisfaction. Let thk> 
be always borne in mind, and it will be found that 
entirely conliicting judgments may often be reconciled 
with eacli other. 'I'ake the present case. Dolce, in hi,^ 
Did/of^uc on Paintin^^ makes Aretino refer in exaggerated * 
terms of praise to the above quoted stan/as of Ariosto;^ 

1, on the contrary, would point to them as an example 
of a painting without a picture. We are both in the 
right. Dolre ailniircs the knowledge of physical beauty 
displayed by the poet; wliilst I merely consider the 
effect which this knowledge, when expressed in words, is 
capable of producing upon my imagination. Dolce 
concludes from this knowledge that good poets are 
cciually good painters; and I, from this effect, that that 
which a painter can best express by nieans of lines and 
colours is least fitted for expression in words. Dolce 
extols Ariosto’s description as being the most perfect 
image of a beautiful woman; whilst I recommend it to 
all poets as a most instructive warning not to attempt 
with still less hope of success what even an Ariosto lias 
needs failed to accomplish. It may be that when 
Ariosto says — - 

“ Her shape is of such perfect symmetry, 

As best to feign the industrious painter knows,” ' ' 

■ ■ , 

he gives proof of fully understanding the laws 
^ Diah^Q della PUtnta^ intitclate CAretim: Firenze, 1735, * 
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.proportion, as they have always been studied by the 
,liiost industrious artist from nature and the antique.^ 
It may be that in the mere words — 

. ' it (!poii licr Iciulci i-hcck llic niini^Icil dye 

^ I.'i sc:illeiL’i.l, i)f llie lily and the 

^ h(? shows hin',.?c*lf to be a pi rfect master of colouring, a 
very Titian/-* It may ofiually bo inferred, from the fact 
that he only compares Alrina's hair to gold, but docs not 
it golden, that he did not counlenancc the use of an 
actually golden tint.^ Again, in his -r.ription of the 
descending no:5C-- 

Thence, thiou}4h inid vUjige, df)es ihc nu'iC dc.sceiul,” 

we may even trace the profile of lliose ancient Grecian 
jioses which were afterwards borrowc'd from ine Gieck 
artists by the Romans.* J5ut of what use is all this 
learning and observation to us readers, wlio want to 
imagine that we .sec a beautiful woman, and, in so dejing, 
to feel some ol' thobc soft emotions of the blood which 
accompany the actual sight df beauty? llccaiisc the 
.poet knows the proportions which govern a beautiful 
figure, does it follow that we also know them? And 
e.ven if w^e did, does he here show us these proportions 
■ or assist us in the least in calling them fully and vividly 
to mind? A forehead, confined w'ithin due proper- 
^fons- 

•** Fills up the space, and forms a filling hoimrl; ” 
with which envy itself can find no fault — 

W - ■. ^.1 

** Where F.nvy finds not blcmiah to amend ; '* 

, r., -I - — — — - — ■ ■ ' ■ ' ” 

n/iurag intitolalo 1 AretinOg p. X 7 S. 

;■» ;* iSo. ♦ uu., p. is*. 
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a hand, somewhat long and small in breadth — 

“Which narrow is, ami sdiiiciKmI Ion",” ... 

— what sort of a picture do all these vai^iic; phrases give^ 
ns? 'rhey might with some reason bo expected front 
the lips of a drawing-master who is d^asirous of, i.cn*- 
pressing his pLi[)ils with the benulies of an academic ■ 
model; for a glaiK’e at his model will sliow them the ■ 
just proportions of the joyous foivlu-ad, the fine chisclliug 
of the nose, the narrowness of the delicate hand. But ihe, 
poet .sliows me nothing, and 1 find with vexation that, in 
spite (if every endeavour, T am unable to see anything. 

In this point Virgil, who could here imitate Homer 
merely by doing nothing, has also been fairly successful. 
Itvon Dido is, with him, “pulchcirima I^ido,"and nothing, 
more. Or, if ho enters into any further details about 
her, lu' does so by describing her rich attire and mag- 
nificent ap[)earance — 


“ TfinJciii progrcUiUir . . . 

Sidoiii:im pictu cliTaniydcm circiimilata liinljo: 
Cui phnretra cx auro, ciiiiC'? nnUanliii in auium, 
Aiiioa purpiireain subn?'. tir fibula VL-slum.”^ 


If on this account one were to apply to liim the words ; 
used by that ancient artist towards a pupil who had 
painted a Helen richly adorned, ‘‘Since you could nofe. 
make her beautiful, you have at least made her fioet”'! 
Virgil would reply, “'Hiat I could not paint herbeautifj 
is not my fault: the fault lies in the limits of my art|'.;| 
it 'my praise to have kept within those limits.” 

I must not forget here the two songs of Anacre^i^^^, 
which he enumerates the beauties of his mistress 
his Bathylhis.^ I'he method which he theije' adopts 
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one. He imagines a painter to be standing before 
:faim and makes him work in liis presence. Thus, says 
he, paint me the Iiair; thus lhc\ brow, the eyes, the 
mouth; thus the neck and bosom; thus llKi hip and 
^ hands. What the artist could only put together part 
by part, the poet eouhl only dirc( t part by pari. It is 
not his iiitenlion that in thuse ond diroclion.s to tl\e 
painter we should fi!cl and recognise the whole beauty of 
the beloved object: he himself is aware of the inadequacy 
^,rv k'orus to ox[)n'ss it, and, for that very rt'ason, avails him- 
"self of the evpivssiun of art, the ilhision of which, in; exalts 
to sucli a degree as to make the whole ode appear to be 
in praise of art, rather tlian of his mistress, I \r sees not 
luT picliire, but herself, and fancii-.s tlial slu' is f)n tlie 
poli'it f)f opening lu r mouth to '']»oak. Jn the; cieseription 
of Ikithyllns, again, liis j)rais(» of the beaiitifu! l)oy is so 
closely united with that of the art and tlu‘ nrti'U, that it 
may well be doubted in whose especial lionour Anacreon 
’composed the ode. He ('ombines the hnest portions of 
various paintings in \\!iich the surpassing loveliness of 
those portions formed the most striking point; thus he 
borrows the neckJVoin an Adonis, the bre.ast and hands 
from a Mtircury, the thighs from a rollux, the belly from 
a Bacchus, until at last he sees his whole Bathyllus in a 
finislicd Apollo of the artist. Lucian, iji like manner, is 
unable to givt: any idea of the Ijcauty of Panthea other- 
r>ise than by refcriing to the fine.st female statues of the 
^;ancient artists.’ But is not this ecpiivalont to admitting 
words alone -are lien; powiirle.s.'^, that jioetry falters 
eloquence grows dumb, unless art in some measure 
.their interiiretation ? 

soc. 3, t. p. 461. Edit. Pcilz. 
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liUT will not Poetry lose too much, if it is attempted to 
deprive her of all pictures of physical beauty? Who* 
would attempt this ? Bec-aiise we sciik to inspire her with 
^a dislike of a siu» 5 le ])ath, in which she ihinks of atlain- 
inj' to such pictures, while seandiinj; after the footprints 
of her sister art and [uinfully wanderii^L^ astray, without 
ever reacliing llu* same yoal as slie: does it Hdlow that 
no other path is left open to her, in which she, in her 
turn, may lead the way and leave art behind? 

Hero again let us take Jlomcr. This very poet^ w^ho' 
so carefully avoided all detailed di'sc’ription of j^hysiral 
beauty, and by whom we arc hut ji)‘;t informed, in pass- 
ing, that Helen had white arms > and beautiful hair,- yet 
succeeds in giving us an idea of her beauty Avhich far 
transcends anything of the kind that art is (:*i])al)le of 
performing. 1 would ’■emind you of the j)ass.ige where 
Helen enters the as^.embly of the elders of the 'Irojan 
people, 'riie venerable old men .see her, and one says 
to the others: 

Ol' I’c/iccrts, aal ivKvi^uidat Wx<!tious .'/j 

TotJS’ ‘yvvtxxKl TToXCv dX">ta 

AtVws dPapctrijin Pfjfs ets t&jrai'oiitci'.’* 

— . — — -A..-. 

» 156. 


liiad, iii. I2i. 


* Wd , 329. 
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What could produce a more vivid idea of beauty than 
making old age confess that it is well wortli the war 
which costs so mucli blood and so many tears ? 

What Homer could not describe in its details, he 
, makes us perceive by its effect. I’aint for us, ye poets, 
the delight, tlic inclination, llie love, the rapture, which 
bgauty causes, and yon have painted beauty itself I Wlio 
can imagine to himself as ugly the beloved object at 
whoso sight Sappho confes.ses InTsell' de[)rivefl of all 
sense and thought? Who does not believi that he sees 
<the most beautiful, the most ])erfecL fonn^ Instant he 
sympathises with the feelings whu'h only such a form can 
arouse? It is lU'i [)t‘caiise Ovid shows us the beautiful 
form of his l-csbia part by pari: 

‘•Qiins liiim<*r!)s, <iiiaK’N \i<li lacciuis ! 

iMirnici finjiill.ijuni qiiain full net.i j^rcMU ! 

Quani nxlig.ilci ]»lr,iius sul» pcrlun: vonlei ! 

(,)iianlLini el 1 jiiviMiile f'ciiuir! 

but because he does with that lieenticms inloxieation 
by wliich our longings are so easily avvakened, that we 
imagine we beliold the sight that dv lighted his eyes. 

Again, another method w'heioi)y poetry can enuilate 
art in the desciij)tion of bodily beauty, consists in trans- 
forming beauty into charm. Oharm is beauty in motion, 
and is, for this very reason, less .suited to the i»ainler 
,than to the poet. The painter can only leave motion to 
conjecture; his figures themselves are, in fact, molion- 
’iless* W'itli him, therefore, charm becomes grimace. 
■'.Jjut in poetry it remains w'hat it is: a transitory beauty 
i^which we would wish to sec again and again. It comes 
■ and goes ; and since w’C can generally recall a motion 
more easily and vividly than mere forms and coloiir.s, 
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charm, under the same conditions,' must produce a '.' 
Stronger effect upon us than beauty. All the pleasuro-y 
and emotion which we derive from the description 6f- 
Alcin.a consists in charm. Her eyes make an impression ,- 
n[)on us, not because they arc black and fiery, 
iKicansc they — 

“ Pietosi a rignanlar, a mover parrhi ’* — ® 

glance sweetly around and turn slowly; because Love 
llnUois around llumiand discharges froin them his whole 
quiver. Her month enchants us, not because hef' 
vermilion Tqys enclose two rows of choice pearls, but 
because* 1km'(* is formed that lovely smile which in itself, 
already o[)i*ns a paradise upon earth, because from them 
proceed those gracious words ^^hich soften every rude 
heart. Her bosom charms us less hec.ius** milk and 
ivcay and apples rq^resont its whiteness and exciiiisite 
form, Llian because w’e see it gently undulate, like the 
waves upon’ the extreme verge of the shore wdicn a play-* 
ful zephyr is toying with tlie sea:-— 

“ Due pome acerbe, c pur il’avutii) f.iUe, 

\ j'ngnno c van, rdiric; oiulp :i] piimo ui.iptd, 

(Jii.ujilo piae rvoie am a it mar coniliallc.” 

A few fciiu.’li traits as these, compresst.'d into one or 
two stanzas, would, 1 am cimviiu'cd, be far more effective 
than all the live inlo which Ariosto has expanded them^ .. 
while interweaving them with c»)M features of a lovely 
form far too learned to affect our feelings. 

Anacreon himself preferred to fall into tlie secming:^’j 
impropriety of dornaiuling an impossibility from fW?' 
jiainler, rather llian detract from the charm of the foHttfy 
of his mistress. All the graces, he tells the artist, musi.V 
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. hover around her soft chin and marble neck ! How so? 
' In the strictest sense this cannot be done in painting. 
'Hie painter ciuild round oO' Ibi* chin in the most peifect 
manner; he could I'iM* it Ihi* sweetest dimple, Amoris 
di^ituh intpre^imn (h^r llu* orut in ihii passage in (|Lu*stion 
. apj)ears to me to refer Xo a dimple) ; to the neck he 
might impart the Inu-st « :irnriii<.in ; but bcycuid this he 
could not go. 'The turiKS of tins li'ively nei k, the play of 
the muscles, wliereliy that <!lmt)le was brought now moie, 
now less, into t»rominence : all that eonstiiutes I be real 
charm, lay beyond bis power. 'I’he poet used every 
means whieb his art p(iSM*sse*l (jf making beauty ))alpal)le 
to ns, in order that the i)ainleT also might aim at the 
higlust v‘.\i)re.ssion of it in hi'^. 'I hi^ is a fn‘sh illustta- 
tiori <3f my [in'ceding observation that, even when speak- 
ing -’f works of art, I hi* port is not compelled to coniine 
liimseit in liis d<‘.s( ii[}lions wilhiji the limits of ait. 


9 
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/nuxiR pnilUod a Ildoii, and liad the courage to write 
hdow Ilk* jjictiirt* those famous lines of Homer in wbich^ 
the enraptured i lders eonfess their feelings. Never have 
painting and poetry been clrawn into a more equal 
I'ontest. 'The virtory remained undeeided, and both 
<Jeserve<l .1 crown, 

I’br just a.s the wi.so i)Oot .showed us the beauty, which 
he i«;!l him.self incapable of portiaying according to its 
component parts, nuavly in its effect : so tlie painter, 
with eciual wi.sdoni, showecl us that beauty by giving us 
those. [)arts and nothing else, and deemed it unbefitting 
for Ins art lf> have reconi.se to any othe r mode of repre- 
senlalion. His painting consisted f)f the single figure 
of Helen, represented standing nude, I'or this was 
probably tlu' same tliat iu; jwinted for the town of 
Crotoiia.^ 

( 'om|)are Ihi.s, for the sake of curiosity, with the pictur# 
which C^iylus .sketche.s for the modern painter from tho&e-l 
linos of Homer. “Helen, covered with a w'hite veil,;, 
appears in the midst of several old men, among* whott^; 
riiani may be reeognisetl by the emblems of hisr regd({:! 
dignity. 'l*hc artist must be very careful to cause 

* Val. Ma.siiTiiis, lib. iii,, cap. 7. iJioiiysius llnlicamass,' 

cap. 12. , ' , . . .V 
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■.triumph of l)ranty to ho folt in the eager glances, and in 
. alt the expressions of an ania/od adinivation lijMjn the. 
■'faces of those ooM old men. 'riu; scone is over one of 
the gates of the town, d’ho hac'kground may be lost 
either in the oiK-n .sky or again.st the higher btiildings of 
Vjic town, '['he ro|ni(*r would st;t off the scene more 
prominently, but both are ecpially suitable.’* 

Just imagine this picture to be executed by the great- 
est master of our lime, and com])arc it with the work of 
"V^enxis W'hich of the two will reveal the le.d triumph 
of beauty? 'The latter, in which 1 myself h el it, or the 
former, in which I have to infer it fr(jm the: grimaces of 
affected greyb(‘ards ? Turfe %cmlh amor; an expression 
of eagerness makes the most venerable face ridiculous; 
and an old man w^ho betiays youthful dt sires is, moie- 
t^ver, an object of disgust 'I’bis objtTlion- docs not 
apply to I {oni<‘r*s eldi rs, for the passion which they feel 
is but a monuaUary spark, which their wisdom at once 
extinguishes ; it is mere ly intemled to add to the lustre 
pf Helen, without putting them to shame. '^I hcy confess 
their feelings and hasten to add — 

‘.-WXtt Kul lis, TTfp toiia', IV VlfViXl Vl/ffOWf 

M7;5’ i}fuv t’ /iirlaau} irTjua XiiruiTO. 

Without tlii-S del enui nation they would have been foolish 
■ dotards, which is, in fa( t, what they aj)|)car in the picture 
.'i.of Cayhis, And to what, in the latter, are their eager 
■eyes directed? 'fo a maskcil, veiled figure. Is that 
‘’Helen? 1 cannot understand why C!aylus should here 
i|:;Jiave let her retain the veil. Homer, it is true, expressly 
‘5^ivos her one — 

AvrUa 3’ dfyyivvQtTi Kakv\lfafjiivrf ji'j/crti', ^ 
ix Odhdfioi{^, . . . 
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but tliis is only for the purpose of passing through* file 
streets; and even if she does not apjx ar to have removed ' 
it nr thrown it l»aek when the elders displayed their*" 
admiration for her, it must not he forgotten that they 
were not seeing her for the first time. 'J lu ir confession, 
therefore, did not necessarily ini.se, from Ihe presen/ 
momentary view of her, for they had doiihlK ss often 
e\p('rii nc:ed hefore the feelings whii h they now for th.c 
first time acknowledged. With the iiainting, liowcvcr, 
ihis is not the ca.se. If I .see old men in a state bP" 
rajHiire, 1 naturally cx|.‘C<'t to .sec what it is that trans- 
porl.s them ; and I am extremely surprised if, as mentioned, 

I see nothing hut a masked and v(‘iled figure, at which 
tliey arc laseivioii.sly slaring. What has this figure in 
common with Helen ? Her while veil and, to ii cnlaiiv 
extent, her well-propoilioned outline, as far as outline 
can ho visible heneath drapery. Hut perhaps the lAUint 
did not inlend that her fiuv should bo covered, and 
referred to lhi‘ veil imrely as a part of her at I ire. In 
that case (his words, Helene rouverle. d’un voile blanc,'’ 
ap[)ear to me to be scarci^ly t'apable of this inler[>rctation), 

I find a fresh eauso for surprise. He gives the artist the 
most careful directions re.'ipeeting llu! lApre.ssion in the 
fiiees of tile old men, but not a word does he say of the 
beauty of Helen’s face. 'I'his modest beauty, timidly 
appnxaehing with a repentant tear glistening in lu-r eye. 
Wliat? Are our arlisls so familial with the highest 
beauty tliat they retjuire no romimling of it? Or is ' 
expression niriri’ than lieauty? y\nd are we accustomed . 
in painlings, as on the stage, to kt the plaiiie.st actress. - 
pass for a charming ]iiiiK'e.ss if her prinei* does but mak^-;' 
a passionate de<‘laraiion of love to he r ? 

Of a truth, the picture of Oaylus .stands in relation iri 
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that* of Zeuxis as a pautomiine to the most exalted 
'poetry. 

It cannot he denied that lloiner was far more, 
aSsidiidiisly slurlied I'oiiueily than lie is to day. And yet 
we do not find &o very many pietiires iin nlioned as 
Ijaving iM.en Liken (roin him hy the old artists. 'I’luy 
seem only lo have made industrious use of the poet’s 
allusions to |MrtieuIar points of huaiily; th(*sc‘ they 
p.nntod, and in these [loints alone, as tlsey well knew, 
Tdiild they really venture to rival the po*'! r.i'.iides his 
Hi’leii, Zeuxis had aKo painted a l'enel(>[»e: and A[)elkV 
Diana was the llomerie one, attended hy her nymphs. 

I r may here ohseive that the pas.sa;;e in Tliny, in which 
allusion is made to this latter, retjuires ermanlation • | 
Ihit it does not seem to ha\e been to the taste of the 
■iUuienl artists to paint aetion.s taken from Homer simply 
beeausc they j)rovided a rich e<an[)Ositi<m, advanlayeous 
contrasts, and artistic efleets of lij^ht; nor could it be*, so 


* I’liiiy Ml)*; of .Xp'jllcs (lib. wxv., s'lruon 36, 17): “ l*Vril 
r)i.ni:iin .s.i'Tifi(:.iiilluiii vii^^imini clioro niKlrim; ({iiibus virisn; 
llomrri viT'ii') vifloliir iil iji'.uin descrUK’nli-).” Noiluiij; ran be 
nuHv iiiu" 111, ID Ibis A bi-.niliful .suiri>iiD(lL(l by 

bcauliriil tiyiD]i!is, :onl l.illcr lb;ui llu-y l)y llu* whole of Idt niajcslie 
forelu\nl, ii iiub-i-il ;i fiiiti ‘.ubjoct foi ili.ni for pociry. 

Tlic w'«jo.i iUuiT/ifiiufiitffi i^, liowevci, in iny opiniort, spurious. 
\yiisvt in tht: yoiltless cJoini; ainoiig s-u riru'in*; vir^iim? l.n ibis the 
occiipjilitjn of lJ'.iD.\‘n cuiDpuiiionn in Not at nil; ibey 

roam with her over bill and tliroujjjh lorcht; ibvy bunt, jday, and 
dance vi. 102). Pliny Ihercfurc inu.l haw wriltoii, not 


■f . 

Si-’ 


saat'Jicautium^ but veuaulium, ur sonui such word; jiorbap^; sf/Ty's 
which ]i1irasi: would contain about the nutuber of 

Yrtters .ns llio word to be amended : stt/ttintinfn would aD'*wer mrjst 


/jnifisely to the word irai^ovai which lloincr iisO'.. Vii;;il, moreover, 
ih imitation of this pa»b.i^e, makes Diana rbince with her 


, -^pte (vdf*, i, 
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long ns nrt kept within the narrow limits presrribe'd by .j 
its higlu'.st end. Instead ol this, llicy nourished them- ■ 
^selves on the spirit of the ))oet; they filled their imagina- 
tion with his most sublime traits.; the fire of his'^enthUr . 
siasni kindled llicirsT; they saw ami felt as he did; and so ‘ . 
their works bore the stamp of Homer’s, not in the rdg- 
lion of a portrait to its original, but in that of a . on to 
his father; like but different. 'J'he likene.ss often eoiisisls 
in but a single feature: whili>f all iheolheis have m^thing 
in romiiion, save tli.it in the one as wi ll as in the olHeT“ i 
they harmonise with that one re.senibling feature. 

Since, moreover, I lomer's masterpieces were older than 
any masterpieces of art; since he had conlemjdated 
nature with the eye of an artist before ever JMiidias and 
Apelles did so: it i.s not to be wondered at that th.o 
artists cli.sc'overcd varioii.-i ob.servalions, of j)artiriilar vmIuo. 
to them, already rec orded in Homer, while as yet they 
had not liad time to gather them direct from nature her* 
self. These they eagerly seized ii[)on, with the intention 
of imitating nature through Homer. Phidia.s admitted 
that the lines 

'*11, ^ai hvaviriffiv iw o^pvffi rii'ai lv/>on'w»'' 

3 ’ dfni iirif^ibcrai'To CirakTos 

KparOs dir’ d6^ai^Ltro(0' fji'yav o' c ’'oXn/xiroi', 

bad served him as a model for his Olympian Zeus, and 
that it was only by their aid that he had succeeded in pro- 
ducing a godlike countenance, propcmoduni ex ipso cado. 
petitHm. If any one takes this to mean nothing nior©Y| 
than that the artist's imagination was bred by the 
image of the poel, and rendered capable of producing^J^ 
equally lofty representations, he overlooks, it seems ici'JJ 
me, the most essential point and contents himself with 
^ /ii'ati, i. 528. Valuriu-s Maxiniu:;, liU iii., cap. sect 4 ^ 
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a iDffb general roKlUhioii, wIktc a particular one could 
'.be drawn on far more hjtisfnctoi y groiiiuls. In iny 
opinion Phidiab here admitted that in this passage lie 
first remarked how much expression lies in the eyebrows, 
qwvita pars is levealcd in them. Terhaiis it 

•aliO indir^ed him l<» bestow mare ;itu ntion upon the 
hair, in order to exjiress to scjine extent what Homer 
terms aml)r()siiil hair. I'or it iseeil.iin that llic aiii ient 
arlist.s Ijofore IMiidi.is iillle imdeistoud what was oloi|Ui'nt 
'and signifii anl in laces, and had espei * negh.eted the 
liair. hven Myion, as llliny observes,^ was faulty in 
both res[K‘<*ls; and, ae<-ouling the same authority, 
Pythagoras l.eontiuu.s was the fust who di.^tingiiislieil 
himself by pnidneing beautiful ban.'* What Phidias 
learnt from Homer, other artists learnt frum the works of 
PhiOias, 

1 will give yet anollur e\ami)lc o( the .yime kind, 
which has always been a favoinile one witli me. Re- 
member w'liat llogartii .•5a>b of the .^poUo belvedere l 
“ 'fheso two ina.slcTpieces of art, the -\pollo and Antinoiis, 
are seen together in the .same ])alai;o at Rome, where the 
Anlinpus lilks the spet talor witli admiration only, whilst 
the Apollo .strikes liim with .surprise, and, as travellers 
express themselves, with an ajipearanee of something 
Wvre than human ; whic'h they rj/ aw-jt' are alway.s at a 
; .loSs to describe; and this efTecl, tin y say, is the more 
.VastOnishing, as upon examination il.s disproportion is 
.^^ident even to a common eye. One of the best sculp- 
;jtbrs W'C have in ICngland, who lately went to sec them, 
^j^nfirmed to me what ha.s been now said, particularly as 
r^^the legs and thighs being tc>o long and too large for 

' i-'t I 

' ' ' • * PUny, lib. x. 5r. - luiU. xx.^iv. lo* .3. 

® Ibid, xxxiv. 19, 4. 
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ihi, uppci p.irls. Ami Andrea Succlii, one of the ^rcat '■ 
Itidian jxiintcrs, si'enis to have been of the same opittioft, 
«)r ho would hatdly have given his Ap»)llo, crowning 
r.istjLiilini the musician, the [iropoition of the 

Antinous (in a hnnoiis picliin: of his now in Kngland), as 
oilu rwiso it 'sjvms to be a diicct c(jjiy from the Apollc. 

“ Allhougl) ill very great wtjrks we ofu ii see an in- 
folijir part m\^le('led, yet here it cannot be the ease, 
because in a line sUliic just piopoition JS one of its 
e^scnlial beaiitiis; tlu-reloie it stands to reason Hial^- 
llicse limbs must have been lenglhoneil on purpose, 
ulhevwisc it might easily have bi-en :i\oifled. 

“ So lhal if we examim; the beauties of tins .lipurc 
thoroughly wo may reasonaldy ('oiuUide that what has 
been liitherto thought no imaci-ounlahly •■M-ellent in its 
general ainiearam e hath been owing to what hath seemed 
d bli'miah in a part of it/’ ^ All this is very evident ; and, 

I nia) adth llouier had already felt and nhown that an 
i:\alled appearance is prodiux'd by the mere inc rease of 
si/.e in the prijportitms of the Hh* 1 and U‘gs. For when 
Anteiior eompan s tin* figiin; of I’ly^^e.s with lhal of 
IMenelaus, H(*mcr m.ikes him say: “When both stood, 
Menclaus towen’d abovi with his broad .shoulders; but 
when both sal, bhysses was tbc more iinjKising.*' As 
the sitting Ubssi s gained dignity wliic h IVTenclaiis lost, 
it is easy to determine the relatiou which in both the 
upper part of the body had to the feel and legs. lA. 
b'lysses the proportions of the former were of unusual, 
size; in Menelau.s the propoi lions of the latter. 

\ ytUii.'} VIS o/' I'liaj). xi. 

® iii. 2in, jii. 
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• 

A siNOTJi: iinl>ocijmin^ |j:nl ni.iy rK''.tn»y the roinbined 
effect of many in the diredii^n of iK-aniy. Yet the object 
will nut on llnA aeeuiinl neeiJisaiily bercmic iiiiily. .ICvon 
*rii;liness njjuiri s Mjvrr.il unl>ernniiiiL.' oioi'-.j ,ill of which 
wc must be al)lc (nc'ilnok at the same view, before we 
-xperien* e sensations the ojip»Jsile of those which beauty 
pnAliiees, 

('(MiM'qnendy ii;^liness in itself shoiiUl not loi in ii snit- 
nble .snbjeft for poetry: and yet Uc^iner lias ]Mint‘-(l 
eMreine ugliness in 'i'hersites an<l lias diseiibed it 
ac'cordinjf to its adjaeeiil p.iris. liy, in the case of 
n^'iniisi, did he adopt a method from whi«h ho so 
i'ldii loijsls lefrained ni ilia' of beauty? Poes not a 
"‘iiM I 'sive eiiinneraliun of its component parts diminish 
tee-.fT«.i I ot ui^liness, just as a similar eniimei.ilion of its 
p.i.ls deslro).s that of lieaiuy ? 

Undoubtedly it do« s ; but in this very fa»‘t lies Homer's 
justification, lor the \eiy reasmi that ii.^liness in the 
poet’s dcseriplion is reduced to a less n*piil.si\e ajipcvar- 
ance of bodily imperfei liop, and, in point of its efleet, 
ceases, as it ivcre, to be ugliness, the jioet is enabled to 
.make use of it ; and Avliat he cannot use by itself, he 
USC.S as an inj;rcdicnl to t»rodu(e and strengthen certain 
■sensations with which, in default of purely agreeable 
one.s, he miLSl entertain us. 

These mixed feelings are the ridiculous and the 

horrible 
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|[o!)K*r makes 'J’IiltsIius uj'ly in order to make him *, 
lidii'ultms. Jr is not, however, his ngliiujss alone that 
|jrodiicc.s this n-sult; lor ugliness is an imj)erfe< lion, and 
for the pill pose of ridieule a rontrast of j)crfcetions with 
iinperfeetions is reciuiied 'I’Uis is the. explanation of my 
friend,* to which I would add that this contrast must not 
he too strongly diawn, and that the opf^ositu^ to continue 
in the language of the artists, must Ik‘ of siieli a kind 
tliat they seem to hlend ijito one anolher. Tlic wise 
and virtuous /Ksof) floes not hecoiue ridiculous because 
lln' ugliness of 'I'licrsiles has been alLrihuUd to him. it 
was the fad of a sottish monk to try to illustrate the 
rciVoMii' in his instructive fables by means of the deformity 
in liis own jier.son. For a deformed body and a beautiful 
mind are as oil and vinegar, which, howevei iriuch they 
may be shaken together, yet always remain di:>tinr‘t to 
till’ taste. They will not admit of a third ((iiality; the 
body awakens distrust, the soul pleasure, each its own 
effect. It is only when the deformed body is at the 
.same, time weak and sitkly, when it hinders the. soul 
in its operations, when it bccome.s the .source of 
prejudicial judgments concerning it, — only then is it 
that disgu.st and pleasure nm into each other; but the 
new effect arising therefrom is not ridicule, but .sym- 
pathy; and it.s object, which otherwise we should only 
have respected, now awakens our interest. 'Fhe de-' 
formed, sickly Fope must have been far more interesting 
to hi-s friends than the luindsonie and healthy Wycherly. 
But while 'Fhersites is not made lidiculoiis by 
ugliness, he would by no means lie so without it. Hii'J 
uglines.s, its harmony with his cluiracter, the contrjpit 
of both with the idea whic h he liolds of his. own im*. 

^ Philos, Schiij'len des Ilcrrn Mo\cs ^Uhdehsoh^y Vol.' li, s 
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J>ortance, tlie nialcvnlerit talkaliveiiess whi. h is tlcio;^at<)ry 
to lumsdf only, all t.oml)inc lo piodnr*/ this result. The 
last cirruinsl.ini'e is ihe on tjtOapTtKnVf^ which Aristotle 
considers in(lisj)cnsal)le to the riilic iilous; us my friend 
considers it al.s«) a necessary condition that the; contrast 
slpiild not he ol imj)firlanLe or (ixcite our interest 

to any deg? re. J'or sup|)(»sing that even 'I'hersiles had 
been made to pay more dearly lor his malicious dis- 
paragemcfit of Agamemnon, and that, iii.stead of merely 
rCtViving a few liIoo«ly slashes, he had Ibrfeitf d his lile, 
we should then no hmger be inclined lo laugh al h.im. 
J’or this l)nite of a man i.-, still a man, whose annilnlalion 
must always a[)pear a greater evil to us llian all his 
defects and vicc‘s. To become convinced of this, one 
has only to nad the at'coimt of his end in (^>iiinliis 
Calatjer/*^ Achilles is grieved at liaving slain hen- 
thcsilea; her beauty, bathed in Jier own life-blood so 
bravely shi?d, calls Ibrth the luiVs esteian and pity, 
an«l llicse two combine lo form love. Hut in the eyes 
of the slanderous 'rjii;rsiU.‘S lliis Icwe is a crime, and he 
declaims against the lust which c:an lead even the noblest 
of men to fully, Ac'hillus is enraged, iind, without adding 
:i vroid, deals him sucli a blow between the cheek and 
thc! ear that his teeth, blood, and life issue together from 
his mpiith. It is too horrible^ ? Tlie c^\ast>erated and 
mutderous Achilles is now become more hateful to me 
thlin the insidious and snarling 'I’lu.rsiles; the shouts 
.jvith whicii the tjreek.s applaud this act offend me; 1 
to the side ol Dioriuale, who is alieady drawing his 
VSiSdrd to avenge his kinsman on the inuiderer, for J feel 
'rt&at Thersites was my kinsman also, a human being. 

/ . . ^ /V Foefha, caji. V. 

' ; • _ lib. i 720-778. 
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J)iit supposing that the instigations of Thersites hnid" 
h(\ to a nuitinv, that the rebellions ])coplu liad really 
cinhaikeil in their ships ami Ireacheioiisly abandoned . 
their leaders; that these leaders, on the one hand, 
had fallen into the hands of a n veng*. fnl foe, while the 
fl« ( t wilh its j)eople, <»n the other, had been utterly 
de^lroytsl by a divine deeree of punishment, hoiv would 
the ugliness ol 'J'hersites then aj)p<Mr to us ? Ugliness, 
when harmless, may awaken liditnile; when hurl fill, it al- 
ways inspin.'S horror. 1 rannot illustrate this better than by . 
citing two eveellent passages from Sluikes|K;are. Kdnuind, 
the bastaril son of the ICarl of (ilosler, in AV;/;*- /mr, is 
no l<\s.s a villain than "Richard, iHike of (Ilosler, \vho, by 
dint of llie most hideous crimes, forced his way to tin; 
throne, whif'h he aseendeil under the title of Kiehard ihe 
'riiird. Mow is it then llial the former i'xeites onr dread 
and hornjr so much les.s tlian llie latter? When I liear 
the bastard say -- 

Tlwiu, Nature, art my gniMof-s; to lliy law 

My SOI vices are lumnil. \Vlic*ttT«irc slmulcl 1 

Sl.iiiil ill the ofiu.a:i?ii, ani) poiruit 

'I'lu- ^;u^l^l^ily of nations lo cloi)ii\c mo, 

r’nr lli.il I am sumo iwolvc (»i' fuiirUoii moiinsliincs 

Lai; of ii biuihor ■* Wiiv l».ianiil ? Whoicfiiio hiiso?’ 

Wliou niy (limoii'idii.'i are as well oninpaol, 

My mind aN gcnenui.>, aiul my shape tiuo 
A> honc-»i in.'ul.im’s ir.Mie? Why hr.iml they us 
Wiihiiaso? with bareness? baManly ? base, base? 

Who, in the Uisly stealth of nature; take 
More I fimpONilioii and Iil-icu quality 
Than dnlh, wUhin :i rlull, Male, lire<l hod, 

Go to the cic-aling a wlioh.* liihc of fops, 

Got *lwcen a'-leep ainl uakc? " ^ 

* Lmf\ Act I., iSc. 2. 
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t hear a devil, but I see him in the form of an angel 
bf light. lUit when I hear the Karl of (iloslcr say — 

“ I'lit I, ib.il .im ni't sliapM for spoilivc Irirk.s, 

N<ji made Id niiiii :in niiiDmiis iDiAiiii; 

1, that am riuhdy hlnmpM, nad want 1 i>vl*’s majesty; 

T*> strut bcfDrc a wantim amhliuj* nyinpli; 

T, that iim ciiilaird ufilii^ fair pi>j[)orti(m, 

(.'licaLi'd of Jenluic li\ uatuic, 

l)(*lciim\I, iiiifinisiril, sfiii Ijofoiv my lime 
Iul^» ihi^ \Miilil, srarre hall made np, 

Ai'.d llial so lamely and iinraslii(>u'i'>h, 

That d»n;s haik at me as I hall h> ihem; 

Why I, ill thi-. unk J'ipiny; time of pearc, 

Have no dfli^^ht l«> pas** away the time, 
l}nli-s.s In spy my hhad'»w iii the sim 
' And dv.'^f'.mt Dll mine nvMi delDrmil) ; 

Ainl llioii loio, ^in(t‘ I I'iinnoi pmvi; a lover, 

'I'd i nlcrlaiu lln"^^ l.'ii, \\ell-sp«»l<i*n (ia)'t, 

I am (h‘li‘1 mined Id 'phiVc a villain *’ * 

I hear a nnd see a devil, in a lorni which the devil 
iilonc should liavc. 

' ^ AV\v ///t’ 'Ihud^ Ad I., Sc. 1. 
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It is thus that tlic potd maki-s use of ucjliness in form ; 
in what way is the painter juslifu'd in availin;^ himself 
of it ? . ' ’ ^ 

Painting, as an imitative power ran express ugliness; 
painting, as a fine art, refuses to do so. In the former 
(‘apaeity, it has all visible objects at its command ; in 
th(‘ latter, it eonlines itself to such as awaken pleasant 
sensations. 

Rut will not even unpleasant sensations be rendered 
pleasant in imitation? Not always. An astute critic 
has already remarked this with regard to ave'ision. ' ‘‘'I'he 
representation/’ he says, of fear, sorrow, tlismay, pity, 
etc., can awaken displeasure only in so far as we consider 
the evil to be real. Jly calling to mind, therefore, that 
it is but an aiTifu ial illusion, w'O may change these feel- 
ings of dis[)leasure into those of pleasure.*. Owijig to the 
law of our imagination, howevei, the a<3verse feelings of 
disgust are consequeiil upon the mere lepiesentation in 
the mind, whether the object itself be considered real or 
not. What, then, will it avail an »)nend(:d mind, even jr, 
the artificiality of the imitation be ever so apparent? 1,^/ 
aversion arises, not from tlic sujiposition that the evif5&^. 
real, but from the mere leprcsentalion of it, and that :afe^^ 
all events is real. 'I'lie fe«;lings of di.sgust are tUcrcfOlfe;' 
invariably real, and never imitations '' ' . 

^ BrUfe^ die fieuesfe LiUtutur beireJ/'.tUf voi v. pC I02< - 
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The same applies to ugliness of form. 'I’his ugliness 
offends our eyr .s, runs counlt.r to our taste for ordc:r and 
harmony, and awakens our disgust, regardless of llie real 
CMStence of the objert in whieh we i)orceivc it. A\’e 
do not rare to see 'rh«.r^ites iruher in actual life or in 
picture ; and if the pic ture slioiild be the les.s 
displeasing of the two, this is not becaubo the ugli- 
ness of his fi>rin e*‘a.su.s, in the imitation, to bo ugli- 
JKSS, but because we are able to withdraw our 
iilfenlion fioiu it ami to deiivc i>lei‘aire s^»lely from 
the art of the painter. IhiL even this pleasure will be 
iulerrupted by our c'onslantly relleeliug upon the bad 
purpose to which art has here been a]>plied; and sueh 
rollfctions will rarely fail to diminish our appreciation 
of the artist. 

Aristotle gives another reason why objects, whlt'b, in 
nalurt*, we b» lucid with aversion, may affnrd us pleasure 
wlien mobl fai ill fill lyrepresenteci- -viz., llu: general imjuisi- 
livencbs of inan.^ \Vu e-xporimic e jileasure in learning 
hum llu; pii lure what each thing is intended for (rt 
cKurjTfii;, or in com luiling tlu*rcfrom that it represi?4its 
this thing or that (uVt oeros ckcu'os). liut no inference 
can be drawn from lliis in favour of ugliness in the 
imitation. 'I’he piea.sure, caused by the salisfiK th;!! of 
our curiosity, is monienlury, and acc'idenlal to the object 
. which awakenc it ; the displeasure, on the other hand, 
which aceompanifs the .sight of ugliness, is permanent, 

■ and essential to the object whieh awakens it. Mow then 
...iCan the former eounterbalanee ll»e latter? Still less can 
the trilling pleasure alTordcd by observing the similitude, 
, averGOine the urijilcasant effect of the iiglinc.ss. 'I'he 
mor^l compare an ugly picture with its ugly original, 
, ■ ^ Dc Fofiica, eap. iv. 
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the inori; I expose myself to that oflTect. so that the pleasure 
derived from the comparison soon vanishes, and nothing 
remains to me hut the unpleasant imi)r«:ssioj\ of the 
doiihle ugliness. Judging fnjm exam|)lcs given by 
Aristotle, it \v»)uld appear that he himself diil not intend 
mere ugline'ss of form to he ineliulerl among those dij?- 
pkiising ol)jeeis, whicii are yci eajjahle of giving pleasure 
wlien imitated. 'Iliese examples are \vild heasts ami 
corpses. Wild heasls awaken tenor, evt:n though they, 
are not ugly; and it is this terror, anel not their ugli- 
ness, which, hy imitation, is resolved into a j ) leas ura hie 
sensation. 'Thi' same applies to corpses. 'Ihu keener 
feelings of compassion and liie U:iril4e thoughts 
of our own annihilation are the things that ix*iKl« r 
a corpse an ohjecl of uviTsion to us in nature; hut 
in imitation the former is blunted hy our knowledge 
that it is hut an illusion, ami an addition of soothing 
cireu instances may oitlitT draw’ our minds entirely away 
from the. latter or unite itself so (dosely with it, that wdiat 
w'e see appears to us a desirable oi)je*cl, raliier than a 
thing of teiTur. 

Ugliness ul form, iherek^re, is in itself no suilalih^ 
subjeet for painting as a ime art, since the sensations 
which it |)rodiiees, whilst being un[)lea.sanl, do not even 
helung to tliat class of unpU-a.sant si.-nsalions which are, 
in imitation, changed into pleasant ones. Still it may be 
([ueslioned whether in painting, just as in poetry, this 
ugliness could not he em[)loyed as an ingredient for the 
purpose of strengthening other sensations. 

May painting, to attain the ridiculous and horrible, 
make of ugly forms? 

1 will not ventuie to answer this question direct^ in 
the negative. It is indisputable that harmless uglihess 
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, call be rendered ridiculous in iiainting also, especially if 
it is accompanied by nn affected assumption of charm 
and beauty. Nor can it be ilcnieJ that hurtful ugliness 
excites horror in a picture just as in actiial life, and 
that the h«)rril)ie and the ridiculous, both of which are 
'‘in themselves mixed sensations, will, by iinilalion, acquire 
aliew degree of attractiveness and pliM.siue. 

I mu>t, howe\er, point out that, notwithstanding this, 
painting does not hereoex njiy piec isely llii* s.inu; position 
as 4)oelry. In [loelry, as I have ulrtMdy remarkt'd, ugli- 
ness of form loses its rejiulsive ell'ei i almost entirely, 
owing to its pads luing changed from coexisiing into 
successive; aiul from this point of view it ceases, as it 
were, to lie iigliiu‘ss, and can therefore the more eloM’ly 
combine with other a[qH^'^ranee^ to pioduee a new 
ami p.euliar en<’('t. In painting, on the <»tlier hand, 
ugliness retains all its tone, its idfe* t thus being scarcely 
weake r llian in a<’tunl life, lienee it fi»llo\vs tliat harm; 
less ugliiu ss eauiu^t long remain ridiculous ; the. unpleasant 
sensation gains the uj)j»er hand, and what was at first 
ludicrous, ends by becoming sinqily re[niKive. Nor is it 
otherwise with hurtful iiglim-ss; the horrible disai»i»ears 
by degrees, and deformity is left behimi alone and 
unchangeable. 

In view of these considerations ('oiint C.aylus was 
]jerfectly right in not im'luding the ejiisode of 'riiorsiles 
< in his series of Homeric piclun-s; but does it therefore 
follow that the same ought to havt* beni omitted by 
Homer himself? I regret to find that a scholar of other- 
wise correct and rtilim'd taste is of this i)[jinioii,^ but 
I reserve for another oci'asion the fuller explanation of 
my views on this point. 

^ lipi\tolu IfomnhtC^ 1). 35. 

10 
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Tirr. sororul dislinction wiiicli the above- mentiop.cd 
( lilif: draws between diss^iisl and (Ulier disagreeable 
])assi(»ns of the sniil, is shown l>y the aversion which, 
nglini'ss (li form e\Tit('s in ns. 

“Other (lisagrc’eLible ])as.sinns,” he says,* “may often 
flalUT the mind, not only in imitation, l)iit even in acLual 
life, inasnnieli as they n*‘ver mouse unmixed displeasure, 
but always temper their bitterness willi gralifiration. 
(Jwr fear is seldom i)ereft of all hope; terror incites us 
to exert our utmost stnaiglh in order to escape from 
danger; our wrath is coupled with a desire for vengeance ; 
sorrow recalls giateful ineniorics ol former hapjiincss; 
and pity is ever ass<K'iati‘d wit*! the tender feelings of 
love and affection. 'I'he miml is fn'e to dwell now upon 
the pleasing, now upon the repulsive, parts of a passion, 
and to c reate lor itself a mi xt lire of pleasure and aversion, 
t, which is far more allra<'tive to us than eveti the purest 
' gralilication. It rccpiircs hut little attention to the;| 
operations of our own minds to satisfy ourselves^ by[' 
ample proof that this is so; fur whence (omes it else'^ 
that to the angry man his anger, and to the sorrowful 
his soifow, are dearei than all the I'lieerful representations 
with which we think to calm them? Hut it is^very 

^ Klo!\ii Ej'istohe ila/uet n .-f , p. 103. 
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different in the case of disgust and its allied feelings. 
The mind can here recognise no marked admixture of 
pleasure. Dissatisfaction gains tlie upper hand, and It 
is ihi icforii impossible to think of any situation, either 
in actual life or in imitation, in which thi' mind would 
iy)t shrink with al)h<UTt;ncc from representations of them.” 

' This is pcrfei tly true; hut since the critic himself 
recognises tlu* existence of olht'r s*‘nsations allied to 
di'^gust, which can likewise proiluce nothing hut dis- 
pltasure, wh.it can ho more ( losely allied *1 than the 
perception of ugliness in form? 'I’hi.i, too, is in actual 
life devoid of the slighte.sl admixture of j»leasiire; and 
since it is eciually im'aiiable of affording any in imitation, 
it is likewise im(j<»ssihle to conceive any condition of it 
in which the mind \yould not shrink frcmi it with 

ilVv • . 11 ' 111. 

'I’his aversion, if I have examined rny own feelings 
with suftirient care, is allogolher of tlie nature of disgust, 
'rhe .sensali«jn whit'li is excited hy ugliness of form is 
disgust, only in a lesser degree, i'his does not, it ia 
trin.', agree with another remark of llie crilie, who seems 
to consider that it is only the less acute of our senses- -- 
viz., lasti’, smell, and touch, that are exposeil to disgust; 
“ 'fhe two fnrni4*r,” he says, “through thi‘ undue, sweet- 
ness, and the laltia- tlimugh the e.xecs.sive softness of any 
object which iloes not affonl suflirient resislanc'e to the 
...nerves that loucli it. Such objects llu n beccune inloler* 
ablt to the sight also, but only through the a‘;s*>ciation of 
.ideas and our recollection of the aversion which the 
.'Uiste, smell, or touch experiences at iIumu. l-'or, strictly 
speaking, there is no such thing as an ohjirt of disgust 
to the sight.” Vet it appears to me that instances of this 
last might be named. I'he mark of a burn in the fac'o, 
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a harelip, a flattened nose with prominent nostrils, an 
entire absence of eyebrows, ---these arc defects which do . 
not oflend either the smell, the taste, or tlu: touch. Yet 
it is certain that they produce :i sensation which is far • 
more closely allied to di.sgust than that [uodueeJ by 
other bodily deformities, such as a crooked foot or a 
high shoulder; and tlie more delicate our temperamenl, 
the more we shall experience, at the sight of them, those 
sensations whi«’h precetle n:msi‘a. 'I'liese sinsations, 
however, very soon subside, and it is rarely that actual 
nausea ensues, the reason of this is that, being objects 
of sight, sight pi'n eives, in them and together with thc-m, 
a numlji r of realities, the pleasant representations of 
whieh weaken anil obscun* the unpleasant to such a 
di'gree that they cannot [)ro(luce any marked inllueni e 
upon the body. Our Jess acute senses, on the other 
liand - viz., those of taste, smell, and toueh, whilst they 
are infltienceil by an objei t of aversion, are tinable to 
ob.serve such ri'alilies; consequently the objectionable 
clement alone affects them, and it does so in the highest 
ilogrce, nor l an it he otherwise than accompanied by a 
far move violent effect upon the body. 

liesides, the disgusting stands on the same footing 
with n gard to imitation as the ugly. And, mraeover, its 
unpleasant eflei t being the nicjve \iolcnl, it is still les.s 
capable than the latter of becoming in and by itself a 
subject of either poetry or painting. Only becanse it is 
likewise considerably softened by being exjiresscd iii 
Words, should I venture to a.sserl that the poet can avail’ 
himself of at least a few disgusting tiaits as an ingredient 
to produce the same mixed sensalions which he* so suc- 
cessfully slrtingthens by the use of ugliness. 

U'hc di'^giisting may serve to inercase the ridiculous; 
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or again, representations' of dignity and propriety maybe 
rendered ludicrous by lieing plarod in contrast with it. 
Nunieroiis instann-s of this are to be found in Aristo- 
phanes. I am here reminded of the weasel whicli 
interrupted the virtuous Somites in the midst of his 
afitrononiieal ronteinijlntions.^ Lhiless we siippcjse that 
what fell into his oj3en mouth w*as disgusting, the ludi- 
crous etTect is lost, 'i'he most comical tiaiis of this kind 
arc to be found in the Hottentot story of 'IViuassouw and 
. Knoninqiiaiha, whieh appeared in the an 

I’.nglish weekly periodical abounding in humour, ascribed 
to I.ord ( 'hesterfu ld. It is well known how dirty the 
Holtenl(»ls are, and lliat many things, whieh fill us with 
di.sgust and lo.ilhing, are by them considered beautiful, 
be<'oming, and sac'red. A flatly j>ressed mass of carlilaije 
fora nosi-, flaeeid breasts descending to the n.ivi’l, the 
wh«)lt‘ bfxly glistening in the sun WMth an ointment made 
of goal’s fat and sool, the hair drijiping with grease, the 
legs and arms cntwiiKcl with fresh entrails ;■ -picture this 
to yoursehes as the ol)je(l of an ardent, venerating, 
tender love: ri\ul the deseriplion coiiehed in the noble 
langiiagt? of earm‘'^tnes.s and ailmiralion, and refrain 
from laughter if >ou r-an.- 

AV'ilh llie teiiiblt' the disgusting si-unis c'apahle of being 
combined moio ( lo.-iely .still. What we tiTin the horrible 
is nothing nu}rc l!iaii tlw; terrible, rendered disgusting. 
Longinu.s,*^ it is irui*, is di.‘ satisfied with the rijs Ik /tfc 
' {iivuiv (Lv^ikL liknv \\\ Hesiod’s pieture of Sorrow; '^ but 1 

* I. 170. 

.* The Couiioi^u.in\ vol. i., Nn. 21. It is cnlillcl, “ A J icaciiplion 
of the UcaiUy of Knfini)i(|iiai]ui.’’ 

* "T^ons^ T/xiJ/Lta jJ, 15. L'dil. V. Fabii. 

* SciU, IlenuL, 266. 
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am inclined to thinlt that this is not merely because itis^ 
a disguslini]; trait, but because it is j)iiruly disgusting and 
nothing more, and does not in any way add to the 
terrible. Vor against the long nails projecting beyond 
the fingers he apjicars (o raise no obji elion; yet long 
nails arc little less disgusting than a dirty nose ; but the/ 
are also terri!)Ie, for it is they that tear llui cheeks till the 
blood streams from them to the ground. A dirty nose, 
on the other* hand, is merely a <lirty nose and nothing 
more : and niy only advice to Sorrow is to keep her 
mouth shut. Kead the description in Sophocles, of the 
desolate cave of the wretched IMiiloc.letes. None of the 
necessaries and conveniences of life are to be seen there 
save a tramiiled bed of dry leaves, a shapeless wooden 
bowl, and the materials for lighting a fire. 'I'hose form 
the entire possessions of the sick and aliandoned man. 
How docs the poet complete this dreadful picture of 
misery? Hy adding a touc:h of disgust. “Ha!” cries 
Neoptoleniiis, .suddenly .starling liack, “look at these 
torn rags full of blood and matter drying here ! ” ^ So 
too, in Homer, when lleclor is dragged along, his face 
disfigured with blood and dust, and his hair matted — 

“ Sqnalcntc'iii barUim ct ci»iiCKli»s hniij'uinr enne'.,” 

(as Virgil expresses it -), he be«:omi s an object of disgust, 
and, for this very rea.son, more horrible, more touching- 
Who can think of the punisimienl of Maisyas, in Ovid, 
willmut a feeling of disgust Ihil will it not also be 
foiiiul that the disgusting is here in its proper place? Jt' 
makes the terrible appear horrible; and the horrible js; 

• not altogether iini)lea.santj even in ai lurtl life, if only c 

J r/it/ffi./., - .htnitf, lik ii. 277. 

* Milamorpk,, vi. 397, 
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pity is thereby interested ; how much less, then, will it 
be so in imitation. I need not give any further examples. 
But this I will add, that llu ie is one fonn of the horrible 
to which the poet caji hardly attain by any other means 
than the disgusting. I allude to the liorror of starvation, 
liven in common life we ran <^nly describe the extremity 
of hunger by an enumeration of all the iniuitrilioii.s, iin- 
wholesome, and, above all, disgiisling tilings whirli the 
.stomach has been forced to roeetve. Now, as imitation 
fails to excite in us any actual sensation of hnnirer, it has 
recourse to another un plea .'.ant feeling, which, in the (’asc 
of extreme .starvation, we regard as the lesser evil. 'I’liis 
feeling it seeks to awaken in that w'e may infer, from 
our aversion to it, liow' strong must be that other aver- 
.sion under the inlliK'iice of which we would gl.idly di.sre- 
gara the pre.sent one. Ovid, .speaking of the Oread, 
whom Ceres sent to meet I'amiiic, .says : 

“ (Kaiiwni) pnimt ut vi«lit . 

.... ri'fL'it ai.mil it.i diM'; | iiioi.iln, 

(.lu.iinqu.iin alteiat iiuxlo vciirrat 

tanicii .sciisi''.'.e f:tiiu*in. . . ' 

'This i.s an unnatural e.xaggeration. 'J'hc .siglit of a starving 
person, or even of Famine herself, docs not possess this 
infectious power; it may aiou.se feelings of pity and 
horror and di.sgiist, but not of liunger. Ovid lias not been 
sparing of this lunrur in his pii lure of F.inies; and in hi.s 
-de.scription of the hunger of Ivrysichlhon, as al.'.o in tliat 
'.#( Callimachus,’^ the disgusting tiaits are the slrongesl. 
'/"Xfter Rrysichthon has devoured everything, not .‘sparing 
even the sacrilicial cow which his mother had n arotl foi 
Ve.sta, Callimachus represents him as falling iipLin Iioi.ses 

\ t viii. 809. 


'■* in Cert rent III. 
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and c ats and bo^:;ging in the streets for the crumbs and 
(liily fragments from the tables of strangers. And Ovid 
makes him at last fix his teeth in his limbs, that from his . 
own body lie might obtain susleiianre for itself. The 
only reason why ugly harjiies were n presented as being 
so noi.some and disgusting was that the luinger cau.sed 
by llieir eariying off the food might appear lIio more 
horrible. Hear IMiineus complaining, in Apollonius — 

TrT/y-jt' (S' yif .i/ia Ct/f /tot’ <o?jti'os ti/ifu Xinojji, 
jlli'fi r6i5( ^LM'itaVoV Tf Kal ovT\■^JTb^• fiii'os odfAijs, 

Or i:t Tis oi’dt ^uvvvOcl fip^Tuyv avny^nno irtXdairaT, 

Oi’o’ *L rti dbd/xavTii^ i\i}\af/tvov Kiap *oj, 

'AXXd Jilt TTihpij biiTii Kt bairiit i-nioxu nvaykT) 

yXifiAnii'y Kal hakij <V yatTri'iiL (fitrOuL.^ 

From this point of view I should like to justify the 
disgusting inlmdiiclion of the harpies in Virgil; but 
instead of oo'asioning an jn tnal and present famine, 
llK‘y merely foretell an impending one*: moreover, the 
whole firoplury finally lesoUes itself into a iner»^ verbal 
C(]ui\\H’ation. Danle, again, not only prepares us for 
till' story of Ugolino’s slarvalif'Ji, l‘y j»laeing him and his 
former jierseriiior in Ih*' mosi loalhsome and horrible 
silualion in hell; bnl nl-:o the .starvaliun itself is not 
wiliuiiil .some elemenl of di.\gii.st, wliieh espeeially forces 
itself upon ns when the sons offer themselves to their 
father as food. I imisl also refer to a passage in one of 
IJeaiimonl and Flete.hcr\s plays, which might have served 
instead of all other examples, were it not that 1 feel 
bound to aeknnwledgc that it i.*j somewhat overdrawn.® 

1 now ( ome to disgusting objecLs in painting. Everi 

* lib. ii. 32iS. 

^ Tht, Sm- f Act HI., Sc. I. [This play is attributed to . 
Fletcher only. — T r.] 
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were it altogether indisputable that there is really no 
such thing as an f)bjert disgusting to the sight, which, as . 
a matter of course, painting as a fine art would renounce, 
it would yet he compelled to avoid disgusting objects 
altogether, because the association of ideas renders them 
thsgusling to the sight also, roidenone, in a painting of 
the Burial of dirist, represi'uts one of the bystanders com- 
pressing his nose. Richardson' disapproves of this on 
th^‘ grounds that Christ had not been dead for a suflH'iiMit 
.length of lime f(jr liis body to become conmpted. In 
dei»ieting the raising of l.azaru.s, on the other hand, the 
painter would, he thinks, be justified in reiirt.'^i’iiting 
some of the bystanders in this attilude, because history 
distinctly tells us that his body already stank. Hut in 
this case, also, such a rei)resenla(ion is, to my mind, 
innjicrable; for it is not^ only tlu' actual stench, but 
the very thought of it that awakens disgust. ^Ve avriid 
ill-smelling phu'es even if we have a cold in the head. 
But, it will be iirgc<l, painting makes use of the dis- 
gusting, not for its own sake, but, as in the case of 
poetry, in ord«T to slicnglhcn theieby the ludiirous and 
the terrible. At its jHail ! I Jut what I have le.markcd 
with regard to the ugly in this res|M ( t, applies with all 
the moi\' f'lKe t^) tile disgusting. It lose.s ineomjii^irablY 
less of its cfleet in an imiiation which aj»|)e.'ils to the eye 
than in one wliicli aiJi)e.ils to the ear; in the former, 
therefore, it cannot be bU nded so easily with the t on- 
fitituent jiarts of llie ridiculous and the tcriiblc as in the 
UiUer; as soon as our surprise is over and oiu* first eager 
.. glance satisfied, it again disunites itself entirely, and 
resumes its original crude form. 

' A* Peiuluic^ 1. i. p. 74. 
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rfKKR WiNCKr.TATXNN s iiistoiy of Aiiticnf Art has :\p- . 
pi*ar(.'<L I cannot venture a ste[j further without having 
read it. If we suhtilise upon art tnercly from general , 
ideas, we may eml by acquiring false notions which 
sooner or later we find, to onr shame, refuted by the 
works of art. I’he Ancients also weie well aware of the 
ties which bind together painting and t»oelry, and it will 
be found that they have never drawn them more closely 
than w'iis advantageous to eilhi,’r. J'rom what their arti.sls 
did, 1 loam what artists gimerally should ilo \ aiul where 
such a man as Wiiickelmarni carries forward the torch of 
history, speculation may boldly follow. 

People gencially dii> into an important work before 
comirKMicing to read it in earnest. I was eurious to 
ascertain, above all things, the aulli(»r's opinion of the 
Laoeooh; not in so far as ir:e artistie value* of the work 
is concerned (for with tins subject he has alrearly dciilt 
elsewhere), l)Ul nieiely as regards its antitjuily. On • 
wdiose side do I lind him ? On the side of those to 
whom ^’i^gil appeaWHo have had the group before his 
eyes ? vr of those who con.'iider that the artist copied the ' 
poet ? 

1 am gratified to find that he does not-meiition a word 
of either having imitated the other. Is there any absolute 
necessity for supposing it? It i.s, alter all, tpiite possible 
that the points of resemblance, which 1 have' pointed out' 
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‘. above in comparing the poetical description with the 
work of' art, arc the result of accident, and not of design; 
and that, so far from the one having served as a model 
for the other, there is no need even to assuine that both 
were executed after tlic same. Had he, however, thought 
- Ikal'he perceived any signs of such imitation, ho would 
perforce have derlaretl himself in favour of the former 
supposilion. I'or he is of.oinnion that the liaorooji 
da'os fiom the time when art among the (Ireeks had 
rear.hed the zenith of its perfection, tlint is, from the time 
of Alexander the (freat. 

“'rhekiiid fate,” he says, ^ “ which still c ontinued to 
watch over die ails, even at tlioir ileslviicLion, lias pre- 
served, for the adiiiir.ition of thcwlicde woild, awork of this 
period of art as a proof of the reality c^f that c/xcellcnce 
wITu li is asc'i'ibed by liistciry to so many masterpif‘res no 
longer in exist enci*. I^aocoon, lc)gelher with his two sons, 
the work of Agesander, AjKjllodoiuSj'-^and Alheiiodorus, of 
Rhexh'S, in all probability dates from that period, 
aUliongh it is im|)ossible to dt lerniine \i>, exact age 
or to iianu', as some have done, the Olymjnad in which 
these two artists nourished.'* 

In a note lie adds : “ Rliiiy makes no mention of the 
time at which Agesandcr and liis c:o-\vi)rkc-rs lived; but 
Mal'foi, in hi.s explanation of ancient statues, pretends to 
know' that these artists flourished in the eighty-eighth 
» 

, ' Gcnhichtr iier Kun^tj p. 3r.7. 

, * Not Apnllniloiiis, but ^ol)(^Jrll‘^. I’liny tlifi only writer whc' 
I nicnliuns these arlisls, an*!, far as f am .iware, lhi-;n.nuc ilocs not- 
Vrtry in the manii‘«riipls. Were it f»therwi>e, Ilitrdoiiin w ould siirrly 
have called atteiUion to llie fact. IVsidos, ihe j)hlcr editions all give 
•Pblydorus. -TJus must, Lhcrcfoie, bo a tiilling /a/^sm calami on the 
pari of lletr Wiuckelmann. 
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Olympiad ; and other writers, as, for example, Richardson, 
have copied this assertion. Maffei has, 1 think, taken 
Alhenodorus, a pu[)il of Polyrlutvis, for one of thi^ artists 
of the Laoc oon, and, as Polyeleliis flourished during tl}C 
eighty-seventh Olympiad, he lias ))la(ed liis su[)p()scd 
pui)il an Olympiad later; he can have no other 
grounds.’* 

Ho c'erlainly cannot have had any oilier. lUit why is 
Winckelmann sati.sried with nieiely giving this iiresiimed 
reason of Maflei ? Hoes it contradict itself? Not alto- 
gether; for, altliough it is unsupported hy any other 
i‘VHlencc, yet it contains in itself a slight measiiri' of [iroh- 
ahility, unless >vo are ahle to prove that Alhi.iiodorus, 
the [lupil of Polycletus, and Alhenodoiiis, the co worker 
of Agesander and I’olydoiiis, cannot possibly have been 
one and the same person J*ortiin:Ufly wo are able to 
prove this from the partii'ulars which have corru’ down to 
us as to llu:ir hirthplai'es, 'Phe first Alhenodorus came 
from ([llitor in Arcadia, as is expressly dec lared by Paii- 
sanias;' whilst the sei'ond, according co the testimony 
of Pliny, was a native of Rhodes. 

Wincki’lmami eannoL have had any n a.son for wishing 
that Maffei's assiiuijilion .shouii! not be ( onchi.'»ively dis- 
])roved by the. addilion of these |)articiilars. On the 
eontiaiy, the eonehi.si(»n.s which his undeniable insight led 
him to draw' from the art displayed in the work, must 
have appealed to him so convincing that he did nett 
deem it necessary to iinpiire any furilu-r wlit lhcr Maffei’s 
oi)inion still retaim-d any greiund of jinfiiability or pot, 
He douhtless recognised in the Haoi'oon loo many of 
those whieli w'erc so characteristic of Lysippus 

* caj'. ix., u- S19, Kilie Kuhn. 

^ riinius, lik xxxiv., sec. 19, 6. 1 
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and with which he was the first to enrich art, to consider 
it the production bf a proreding age. 

Hut 4‘ven if it should be proved lluit the I-ioeoon can- 
not have been exeeuled before the time of Lysippus, 
does it necessaiily follow that it must hiiv(‘ belonged to 
about tliat i)eriod, and that it cannot possibly beofniiieh 
later origin ? To jiass dwt the time preceding the 
establishnienl of the Ronian monarchy, during which 
art in CJicece now iosu mtt) iinim'nce, now fell into 
decay: why, I ask, may not ilu- [.aocfion havi* been the 
happy fruit of that rivahy to whic'h the artists must have 
been inc iletl by tin- lavish inagnifn.'i nei' of the early 
, Ciesiirs May not Agesander and his associates have 
been conlempoiaries of a Strongylion, an Aiebesilaus, a 
Pasiteles, a Posidonius, or a I )i‘\u«‘n»‘S ? Were not some 
of ilie works of ihi'.se masters v.diied as highly as any 
that art had ever [irodiicc-d ? Ami sui>pr»sing that we 
still possess**d perlertly authentic eKam|»les of their work, 
without, however, knowing lo what period they belonged, 
and that we wt're unable lo infei ii savi from llieii* style of 
art: would not a divine inspiialioii lui required to guard 
the critic from assigning them to that epoch which, in 
the oj)inion (if Winc'kelmann, was alone worthy of pro- 
ilucing the I .ao('oon ? 

Pliny, indeed, makes no specific mention of the age in 
'. which the artists of the l.ao<*oon lived. Hut were 1 
called upon to determine, fiom the connection of the 
whole [jassage, as to wheihcT he places them among the 
earlier or the later artists, I must confess that, to my 
jnriind, the prob;d»ility would rest with the latter, but my 
readers may judge for themselves. 

After dealing at some length with the, oldest and 
greatest masters of sculpture, Phidias, Praxiteles, and 
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Scopas, and thereupon mentioning, without any regard; 
to chronological order, the names of tlie others, artd ' 
especially of those of whose work examples were still . 
preserved in Rome, Pliny goes on to say* : — “ Aft: 
plurium fama esf^ (/lun undam chiriiati in opcrifms exfmiis 
ohsttuite numero artificum^ quouiam me itnus oemp^t 
me pin res pari ter nu mu pari possunt^ sit if t in 
J.iweoonfe, qui est in Tiii Jinperafori^ domo^ opus omnibus 
et pit turu' ef statu ariic art is pneponeutium. d'x uno hipide 
eum et lihefos dniconumquc mirabiles de {ontilii 

sentenfia fecere sum mi artifices^ Ae^esander et Poiydorus 
et Atfti'uodorus Rhodii. Similiter Pahitiuas domus 
CiCsanim repteTvre probatissimis Crater us cum ^ 

Pytbodoro^ Ptdydectcs cum Jlermo/ao^ Pythodoriis alius 
cum ArtemouCf et' siui^u/ar.'s Aphrod sius Tralliaaus 
Ai^rippcc Pantheum decoravit Diogenes Atheniensis ; et 
Caryatides in cotumuh'icmpii ejuy probaufur inter pauca 
operum: sicut in Jasfi}»^io posita si^na^ sed propter 
aiiitudinem loci minus ce/ebrataP 

Of all the artists mcnlioned in this passage, Diogenes 
of Athens is the one whosi* dale is the mt)St c< inclusively 
determined. Ifc decorated th(^ Panlhenn of Agrippa. 
and must tln?rcfore have lived in the reign of Augustus. 
Yet if wo carefully weigh the words of Pliny, we find, it 
seems to me, erjnaMy (h'eisive t'vidtmre as to the dates of 
Craterus and Pytlmdorus, of Polycleeles and HennolauSf-" 
of the second Pythodorus and Artemon, as well as of-', 
Ai)hrodisius of 'IValles. Speakijig of these, he says:' 
“ PaUitinas domus CWsarum rep'rjvre probatissinrij 
siiinisP Now I ask: Does this simply mean that thfr- 
palaces of the (.\esars were filled, with their masterr 
pieces, or, in other words, that the t\esars had caused 

* l.il). xxxvi. 4, IT. 
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' the works to be collected in all parts and transferred to 
their palat'es at Rome ? Surely not. On the contrary, 
they must have been execuled evi)ressly for these palaces 
of the (\x*sars; and the artists must have flourished 
during their time. 'That liny wen^ later artists, Whose 
AVTJi ks were ion lined to It.ily, may alsc^ be inferred from 
the fact that no riTeronce is made to them elsewhere. 
Had they wniked in (irerre in e.irly times, l*ansnnias 
weuld h.i\e seen one or othrr of their works and have 
left us some record thereof, lie does, inde»il, refer to 
a l^ylhodonis; * but ITaribrnin is enlirely mistaken in 
assuming that it is the sanu- whom Tliny menliuns in 
the above ipioted passage. Kor l\'msanias, in speaking 
of a statue of Juno, the work of the former aitist, 
which he saw at ( oronea, in Ikx'olia, (‘alls it an HyakfUL 
i/pyrt/or, - a ti'ini which he only aj)plies to the works of 
those mastiTs who had liv(.‘d in the wry earliest and 
rudest days of art, long before Phidias and Praxiteles. 
Now the (‘;esais would certainly not have decorated 
their palaces with woiks of this kind. Still less wx'ight 
can be attached to Hardouin's oilier suggestion, 
that Ai lemon may perhaps have been the same painter 
of that name to whom l*liny refers in another pa.ssage. 
I'he mere idmlity of names does not by any nuMiis 
afford sudieii nt eviilonci' to ju.stify our deliberately 
/setting aside the natural inlerpn?tation of an authentic 
.'^passage. 

. If, then, it is proved beyond a doubt that rralerus, 
.Pytho<lorus, Polydeetes, Ilennolaus, and the olhiir.s, 
'..livfid under the (!ies:irs, whose palaces they filled with 
' thbi|» ma.sterpieces, it seems to me lliat to the same age 
•must those artist.s be assigned whom Pliny connects 
^ cap. xxxiv., p. 77S. I'llit. Knlin. 
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wiih the first-named by the word simiUter, Arid these 
arc the artists of the Laocoon. Now, if Agesander, 
J'olydorus, and Athciuidorus Ijclongced to so early ail 
age as that in whicli Winckelmann places them; just 
consider how iiiiskilfiil would be that author who, when 
ft)rcud to [)ass abruptly from them to the most modern 
artists, while laying great stress ii[)on arnirai'y, yet ma^e 
this transition by means of an “ In like manner/* 

Slill, it may be urged that this similiti'r was not used 
with the intention of eonneeling the artists in point of 
time, but in reference to another circumstance, which 
these artists, S(» far apart in respect of tinu*, possessed in 
common. I'liiiy, it will be sai<l, was speaking of those 
artists who executed w^aks in ( onjunelion, juid, for this 
reason, remaim d less knoNMi than llu*y deserve<l to U. 
I'or since no oiu* could claim for himself alone the honour 
of .1 work e.xecuted in common, and to emmicTati* in every 
instance the names of all who look part in it would have 
heen loo tedious {t/HOfi.'am nvc lUiNS ucc 

plures pitriicr mauupari po^suni)^ tlieir united names 
became neglected. 'I’his was the (ase with the artists of 
the Laocoon, and with so many others whom the Ctesars 
had employed for their palat**s. 

1 will grant lliis; but even then it is highly probable 
that IMiiiy was only referring to later artists who worked 
in CO operation, i'br, if he had wished to speak of the 
older ones also, why did he only mention the arti.st.s of. 
the Laocoon? Why not others also? Why not have 
added the names of Oiialas aiul (allileles, 'riniodes and 
'rimarchides, or the sons of this 'I’imarehides ? Theiffi- 
was a Jupiter, the joint production of these lasfc in! 
Rome.* Winckelmann himself sa>s that a long list 
* Lliniu'., .j., 10. 
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■ he given of ancient works which lia*! nunc than 

■'•'one liUlvor.' And would IMiny have only calli;d In mind 
tho names of Agesandi-r, rn]\donis, and AlluaKjdoriis 
if he had not expressly limiliMl himself to lln* latest 
tiriK\s? 

If the pruhahilily ‘if a siijiposition inert-ases in ])ropor 
tion to ihr; niimherand diriienliy (if tho ineumpi*eh«.nsi]»le 
(‘irciiinstanees wlii*’h are elcand iij) by its aid, iIkii tho 
assumption that llu‘ s«-ul(»tois of ilu: l.aoeoon llonrishetl 
under the early ( 'av-^ars bej cunes in the. highest degrt;e 
probable. For, bad they laboured in f.!ee<‘o during the 
perioi'l in wliieh Wiiu kelinann iJai'es iluau : hail llie 
l.aot'oon itself fornieily bisui in that ('ouniry: then it 
, would greatly siirpii.se us that the (Iroeks should have 
inainlained absolute sih-nce regarding any aieh work. 
V. ;. >liange would it he, also, lhar sueh great artists 
‘ slroiild have exeeiited nothing eNe, or that l‘ausania.s 

shoiihl liave seen as little of the n si of their work 

tluougliout the whole of (Ireeca* as he did of the 
laioeonn. At koine, on the oilu.-r hand, ihi- givaiost 
inasterpieer iniglit long ri-iiuiiii in oliseuril)'; and, even 
if w’O assuiiied that the Laocruin li.u! aiieady bi.sn 
executed in llm lime of Augustus, we should nut I.e 
astonislied to leain that I'liny was the I'ust and only 

per.son to mention it. I. el us only call to mind what 

; ho s.iys of a \’enus hy Seopas,- wliicrh stood in a 
: tomple of Mars, at Rom^^; .... i^Hentcmufuc alium 
foaffn Hob’ii(a*ura. Ronuc ukm mn^iintuJo obenun 
,€am ol} Herat ^ ac oj/iekfum ue^otioninhjite acervi 

cotHcml'Ia'iont' ialittm ahhtrunt: 'ptoniain otiosorum 
in ina^no loci sikntio apla admhatio to /is csk' 

^ Cfiych .It r 1*1. H., p. 3 31. 

* Plinms, x\\\i. -1, 8. 
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To those* of my readers who are inclined to rccogt^itse 
in the group of the Laocoon an imitation of VirgiPs 
description, my preceding rcmarles will readily commend 
themselves. A fnrrhor ronjecliirc has occurred to me, 
which likewise may not prove unnccepiahle to them. 
Perhaps, they may think, it was Asiniiis Jh)Uio who had 
Virgil’s I aocoon executed by Clreek artists. IVilio was 
nn intimate friend of the poet, wliom he survived, and 
appears even to have him.self written a work nj)on the, 
/flneid ; for where arc those detached remarks wKit^h 
Servius quotes from him ^ more likely to have been 
contained than in a work of liis own upon this 
very j)oem ? Pollio was at the same lime an amateur 
and ('oniioiss(*ur of art; he possessed a rich collection ■ 
of tiui finest anliciuos, and commissioned the artists of. 
his own day to execute new ones for him; and so bold a 
group as the Laocoon fully hannoiiisod witli the taste 
displayed in his selection.^ As, however, in Pliny's time, 
wdien the Laocoon stood in the palacv: of 'ritus, Pollio’s 
cabinet appears to have been still (luite iindividf'il, in a 
place specially alloited l<j it, the prol)al)ilily of this con-, 
jecliirc is somewhat diminished. Hut, after all, may 
not I'itus himself have done what wc would ascribe to 
Pollio? 

' lib. ii. 7, hikI tnoie pariimlarly lib. 1S3. One might 

safi'ly venture, llTt'ier(}re, to include such a woik in the number of ‘ 
this man's lost wriiings. 

* Pliniiis, xxwi. *0- 
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M/ hc-litif tliat the* iiitlsts of the [.noroon worked under 
the first Qusars, or, at all evcMits, diil not belong 
to so e?arly a date as Winckdinani* would have us 
believe, is Cfui firmed by a small piece of iidbrmation 
which ho liimsclf is the first to disclose. It is this : — ^ 

‘‘Jii 1717 llu* ('.irrlin.il Alcxaivk'i Alhnni iliM-ovcu-U at iVcUuno, 
formerly AiUiiiin, iu a larjjc vault, wliich Inyhimkenin i lie boil of I he 
.sea, liiii litisenfa of jriojisli-bl.iclt in.arhir, nowailajs kn*mn 

as this in whiJi tho statue luul lu in iiiM^ileit, bure the 

follovviii^ insr ri[ilion : 

At).ANoAlll»(»2: Arili:ANAP()T 

rbAios eii()1h:s:k. 

‘ Atlianoiii lus, llio son of A^csjiulcr, a nalivo of Kborlis, made it.* 
From this insrrijiiion wc lenrn tliat UAh fatluT and j»on wrought at 
the Laocf'On ; and poib-ibly Ajiollodorns tPolydorus) was also a son 
of Agcsamler, !br this Alli.iiiodonis ran he iinne other than the one 
menliom.'d by IMiny. Thi*. iiisi'iiplion proM'S, furl her, that there 
were more than three woiks of art (the iiuinbi.T liinilcil by 
Pliny), on whifb llie ai lists had iii.scribeil the word 7 naife (tTrolrifft, 
/e€i/) in a pcrferl and definite tense; be tells u.s that the other 
'artists, from modesty, expressed themselves in an indefinite tense 

(cVofei, 

Winckclniann will find few to dispute his a.sst^rtion 
that the Athanodorus in this inscription ran be none 
Other than the Athenodorus wltom Pliny mentions 
’ * GescAn d^r Kumt^ Pt. ii., p. 347, 
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amongst ihc artists of the [.aocoon. Allianodorus 
AUicnodonis are in reality the same name; Ibr^ih^. 
Khociians siioke the Dorir dialoct. Hut iij)on the infet* 
eiires whirh lu; is inc lined to draw fruni the inscriptioiv 
i must make a few reiuarks. 

Mis lirsi conclii^inii - -vi/., that Atlienodoius was a son 
of ALfesander, may juiss. It is hi«;l\ly piob.ihi.-, hut not 
inflis|u.iLil)le. I'or it is well known that thero. Averc 
ancient artist who, instead of relaininj; tluir father’s, 
name, [mTerred to adopt that of tlu^ir master. AVhat Pliny 
nays of the hiothms Apollonius and 'rauriseus will hardly 
admit of any other inliTpivlaliond 

Hut how? 'I'iiis insi ripliou is to refute' the state- 
ment of Pliny to the effc-ct that not more llun three 
works of art were to he found to which the artists 
had affived (lielr fccif in the jierfei't tense (tVonycrc 
instead of tVofe/)? Why should wo first le.arn from 
this inscription what we could have learnt Ion" ago 
.from many others? Was not the statue of (iermaniens 
fount! to hi ‘ar the w'ords KAf<i//fii/s cVi}fi/irr ? Likewise 
the so ealletl (leirieation of Iloniirr the W'ords 'A/iyeArtos' 
t7ro/;;ire? And the famous vase at ('laela, «uA-7rtW 
tVo/jyrrt? aiul SO lorth. 

^\'inekt?hn^nn may well say: “ Wht> knows this better 
Ilian I? HiU,’’ lie will add, ‘Lso miieh the w'orse for • 
Pliny. I'br hi.s a.sserlion is ihu.s all the oftener contri'-' 
dicifd : iis n*rulalitin is all the more eeitain.” 

Hut ^lay. What if Winckclmann makes l^liny sayV 
move than he really means : and if the inslanecs ahov^^V. 
given .servt' to til sp rove, not Pliny’s asseition, but tnerelji;': 
the addition which Winekolmann has made to that assej^v 
tion ? For this is wltat actually occurs. I must ■ 

\ plinius 4, 10, ' ’ ■ 
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tlic,whuli.‘ {iLissiij^c. I'liny, in liis Lo 'I'ilus, 

wishes to speak of his work with tin; modest y of a man 
who himself knows full wrl) ho\Y far it falls short of pei- 
^fection. lie finds a strlkini^ example of siieli mudi'sty 
among the (heels'^, wliosr hoaslfnl and lnghl\ pn^nising 
litle-pagc's he lia^ bein lailiusing hrii.‘Jly; and goes on to 
say:^ “/lV uc in iotnm nuicar insLJti>ij cx -ii/is 

rws vdim iniJ/i^i /'in^^endi fin^^cntiiquc cofuHf^ft iNts, ijnoi 
in libcili\ ii 's inT'ffiii.u nhudnfa o/'crn, rt i/bt t/iWt/irr (/nu' 
niirando /ittn sii/iiuni(i\ p^indcnii tjtui' uni'rip^i^si : 
nt Ai’ri i,i> i-A(iri:\r, nni Poi.vi'i i;j rs ; buft/Niini 
imhoitia st-mpcr arU' el impt^nfccta : vt xvntra judicionim 
VitricliXks supawssct nrlifid /v;;vrj.w'A’ nd 7h'ninnt^ 7:c!u! emeu- 
datum (fuidiiuid desiderarctHf\ si non es^cl inUrcepius. 

piciuim vc/rnndio' Hind <'v/, xinxhi omnia opera 
tampnim novissima insetipsercy ct tam/nam sin^niis' fa to 
itdcmpii. Truly non ampiinsy ut opinory absolute t/a- 
duntur inscriptOy l/.i.i*: i Kcri', ijme, sni$ hch reddani: 
otw apparuity sum mam arti.\ smiritalcm aifitori ptacnissey 
ft ob id niai^nti ini'idia fncrc omnia caP 1 wish Lo call 
alleiilion to Pliny’s »*N|iur?si(’ni, ^'pin^nuti Jini^tatdbpff 
'‘conditoribhsP lie does not say that the caisloin of 
acknowledging their works in the iiii[)erfect tense was 
. geiieially observed by all arli.sts and at all limes; he 
'.dUtinctly tells us tliat it was only the earliest iiiasLers, 
those creators of the [dastu: arts, pin^i^cndi /ini*endii/uc con- 
' diforesy Apelles, Polyeletus, and their contemporaries, 

. .that pdssessval this wise, modesty; and by the fart of his 
mentioning these names, he gives us to understand, 
jijtrdireclly, it is liue, by his silence, but none, the less 
clearly, that their successors, especially in later time.s, 
eaepres-sod greater conlidencc in themselves. 

^ riiiiiuii, lib. i- 
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If this is so, — and we arc bound to conclude that^il 
is, — then we must allow that the inscription which has' 
been discovered of one of the three artists of the 
Laocoon may be perfectly correct without in any way , 
inipu^Minc; the tuith of Pliny’s assertion that there were 
])robably but three WiJiks in existeiici', in the inscripliOiK 
which the aiitliois made, of the peifect tense, 
that is lo say, among the older works dating from the 
times of Api-lles, Polyeletus, Nirias, and J.ysippiis. Ihit 
in that ease it cannot be <‘orueel, as Winckelniann tries 
lo make out, that Atlienodorus and his co-workers were 
contemporaries of Apelles and Lysippus. The inference 
to be drawn should rather be the following; If it is true 
that, among the works of the «;arlicr artists, of Apelles, 
Polycletus, and the others belonging to tlie same class, 
there were but three to be found, in the inscriptions upoii 
which the perfect tense was used; if it is true that Pliny 
himself has mentioned these three works by name;* then 
it follows that Atheiiodoru.s, who was not the author of 
either of these three works, and who yet used the perfect 
tense in his inseriiitions, did not belong to those ancient 
artists; he cannot have beeii a conlemiiorary of Apelles’ 
and I,ysij)[ius, but must be placed in a hiler age. 

In short, the conclusion that ail those aitists w'ho used 
tlie w'iird must have flourished long afttir the time 

of Alexander the (in -at and shortly before, or during, the . 
reigns of 'the Cic.sars, will, it appears to me, form a very 
trustworthy criterion. It certainly applies in the case of 
Cleomenes, and very probably also in that of ArchelauSj' 

^ At least he expressly promises to d-i so: “qiKc suis locid' 
reiMam.’* [f, however, he has not entiioly forgotten it, he has 
only iDtinlioned it in p:i.s.sing, and not in the way one would expect 
after such a promise. 
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whilst, as regards Salpion, the contrary can in no way 
be proved. The same may be saiil of others, including 
Athenodoriis. 

Let Winckolrnann himself act as judge in this question. 
But 1 nui'^t, iU the outset, protest against the converse of 
ruy com ki.^inn. K *il] the artists who used the 
belong to a Kitcr age\ it by no means follows that all 
those who adopted the tVwtet behaig to an eailier one. 
Among the later artists there may also have been some 
who really j)ossessc(l this modesty so !)*■* ^'luing to a great 
man, and others who affected it. 
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^VITl^ ilio c'xcupiion of ibc L:ioi:oon, tiotliinp; roused my 
inor(* than wluil \\ inekrlinann nit^liL have to 
say respui ting the .•?<) called liorglie.'^e gladiator. 1 believe 
that with regard tti this ^lalue 1 have made a diseovery\ 
upoti which 1 ])ride niyself as imu'li as one i an upon 
such disa)verics. 

I was afraid that ^VinckelIJlann might have anlinpated 
me. I do not, boss ever, find any iiilim.Uiun ol it in liis 
work; and if anything could now lessen iny cr)nridcnce 
in its correctness, it wotild he lh(‘ fact that my fears were 
not realised. 

‘*Soiiie prisons,’^ siy^. Wiia kelniannd “taki- thi.s 
statue to re[»re.seMl a that is, one who throws., 

the i/is.i/s ora disc made of metal. 'This was the oi^inioii. ' 
of the celchrated Von Stohch, which he eommuiiicated 
to me in a letter; hut he had not sufJiciently «'onsidcred ■■ 
the position in which a figure of ihi'i kind iii.‘ed.s to ho J 
placed, i'or a person who is on the point of throwing 
anything must draw the body backwards; and when tbe ,^ 
throw i.'i going to lake [dace, the effort is suiiported upoftil 
the riglit thigh, ami left leg rc*mains idle. Hut 
We have just the levcrse. 'J‘he whole figure is 
forwaids and ^ests upon the left lln’gh, and the right-Jeg 
i.s stretched l)a('kw:ir(l!:i to its iilnK'st. '1 he right atni is-i 

^ dir Akwj/, I’r. ii , j% 39^.-. 
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k^iodcrn/ ami a IVapjmunt of'a l.incu has l)Lcn [ilaccd in 
ils liancl; on llu. k-fl aim is seen tin* bliaji of the shield 
^vhirh'lic carried. If we consider llial tlie iieail aiul eves 
are Utrinnl ujuvanls, ami that tin.* ne,ure a[)i»Lars to he 
jMOtC'etinji itself with the shield agaiii.sl somethin*^ which 
tkruulens it liom iiljove, we mii^liL with more reason hold 
if to he the rejjivseiilation rjf a wanior who, in a *laiiii;ei- 
Oiis sitiijlioii, had .si-iuilly disiii\anis!ieil himself; fur 
the honour of a statue was, as far as 1 am aware, never 
{•ranted by the (Ireeks to the eonihaumis in public, 
CAliibilions, and this woik appears to date from an aj^^o 
prior In tliC intruJiietiun of ghuliatm^ among the 
Clreek\..'’ 

A more just ((jiiehision euiild not he drawn. 'J'liis 
staim* 'o no more a gl*i<liaU)r ibaii a it really 

rojjresents a warrior, who in tin’s position distinguished 
llimself in a silualioitof tlangcr. Ihil.sint'e Winckelmanii 
Ml cr’ess fully <livined thi.-, Iiow enme he to stop short 
h'-.e.^ How wa‘^ it thjit I'M* (lid not (‘all to mind that 
wanior v.iio, pueisely in tliis ;.tlitiule, aveited the 
destiU' lion of an (. nlire army, and to whoin hi.-; grateliri 
country erceied a sUiUie in the identieal i>osliiie ? 

In a word; tlio statue repiesents ('habrias. 

The jirool lies In the following f)assage fiuin' Nepo.s, 
in the Life of tliio general^ : ///r- ui siamnis 

habitus cst ditiious ; rcsijue lucmona dv^nas ^tssiL 

B€d ex his chtcei maxime ini^nfum ejus iu pnclto^ quod 
a^ud lluha'i fecit quit m BoofHs siihsiJio veniswi, 
in eo vicioritc fuknk iu/u/uo dace A^csihw^ 
^^i^tis jam dh co couductitiis cakrvis^ rctiquam fhaituii^em 
wbo'.t^etuil cedcn\ obnixogue -^atu scu/t\ piojcciaqui' hasta 
ihip^uui exiipere /untium doiuii. Id heitm Ai^csitaus 
;, -7 . 1 Cap. i. 
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cofUitenSy pro^^rcdi non cst ausus^ suosqut jam incAlmnHt \ 
iuba rcvocaviL Hoc tuque eo iota Gnecia fama celebratum \ 
csf^ ut iilo statu Chabrias sibi statuam fieri voluerit^ qua 
publicc ei ab Athcniensibus in foro (onstituia est Ex quo 
JiUhtm l’a/, ut postea athkUc^ ceiirique. artifices hu statibuS 
in sttiiiiis ponendis uterentur^ in quibus vutoriam cssend 
iuhptir 

I know that iny rca(k i*tj will jiaiisi* loi an instant ere 
thry iu:kno\vlcilge the corn Hi ness of my discovery, but I 
hope tliat it Avill only Ik* lor an instant. 'I'lie attitude of 
Chabrias ilocs not ajipear to be precisely the same as 
tliat of the l^or^hese statue, 'I'lic lance thrown forward, 
projecta histay is coniinon to both, but the cbnixo jrenu 
scuta means, accordiiu;; to the commentators, obnixo in 
scutum, obfirmato genu ad scutum: Chabrias show'cd his 
soldiers how they should lean with their knees against 
their shields, and behind them await the enemy; thf$ 
statue, on tlio contrary, holds the shield aloft. But 
supposing that the coinmentate'is should bi: mistaken, 
and that the words ohiixo genu scuta ought not to be 
taken together, but divided, by taking obnixo genu fust 
and scuta by il.'jelf or in coniiiin:tion with the pfojectaque 
/liisia which follows? The addition of a single comma 
renders the similitude coniplele. 'I'lie statue is that of a 
soldier, qui cbnixo ^enu, scuta projectaque hasia impetum - 
hostis vxcpit : il r^-presL ills what C,'habiias did, and is the 
statue of C'habrias. That the comma is really wanting . 
is proved by the que following piojecia, whicli, if obnixo ^ . 
genu scuta belong together, would be supurJluous; and, > 
in fact, some editions do omit it on that account. . 

The great antitiuity which mu.^t thus be assigned to 
this statue is entirely borne out by the form of the 
characters in the artist's inscriptiortj and ; 
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Winckclniann has himsclt concluded thererrom that it 
is the oldest of the statues now in Rome on which 
the inasUTS liave recorded their mimes. I leave it to 
his penetrnthip; j^lnnre to determine wliether, from the 
point of view of :irl, he lias dis<:ovL*red anything in it 
wiiich hi'lies my opinion. Should lie honour it with his 
ajiproval, I shall flatter myself that I have given a belter 
instance* of the happy manner in which classical writers 
may bo elucidated by ancient works of art, ai'd the latter, 
in turn, by the fuimer, than is to be loimd in the wliule 
of Spence’s folio. 





ClIAPTKR XXIX. 

1 V a(J(Iiri()n lo liis limitless ruailinj^ ami iIk- cUrawlinajily 
L-xlciisive kiiuwludgc of arl whirh Wim'kelinanii broutjht 
to l»Lar his work, hejias lahomed w itii the noble 

c-cuTlhleiicc of llie old nuisLeis, s\ho diixri.-d all their 
energies towaicls the main j)oiiU, and, as for any \in- 
im[)ortaiil details, either dealt with llieni in a manner 
implying, as it were, inlenlion.d Jiegled, or left iliem 
entirely at the IkmkIs ofaii) e.haiiee artist. 

It is no small merit to have committed only such’ 
faiills als any one mi^ht ha\e nvf)ided. 'They reveal 
themselves at a first (‘ursory jieni.-al, and if tlicy arc 
lo be nolieed at all, it luiisl only in: for llu‘ ])urj)ose of" 
reminding tvilain pei>.ons. wbc/ imagine lbemselvr;.s alone 
lo liave eyes, that they :'re not worth notirmg. 

Already in liis Ireali.SL upon the imil.ititm of (Ireeian 
Avorlis of ai^^Vinekelniann has been several limes led 
astray by J^ius. Junius is a very misleading author;; 
his wliole work is a cento, and while he always us^g" 
the words of the ancients, he not infreiiuently applicS'. 
passages to painting which, in iheir oiiginal contQXJt,?. 
have refeMoucc to anything rather than that arl. Wheji;!^ 
for instance, Winckclnianii wants lo show us iJiat, 
merely imitating nature, art can no more attain 
lection than poetry, and that both poet and paituer'intisi 
choose the impossible which h probable, rather.thah the 
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'".'nieriely possible, he n<Uls, “The possibility ami truth 
•/.'-which Longinus demands from the iiaiiiU r, in contra- 
(lisliiiction lo the incredible of whicli the pod makes 
use, is perfectly cnii'iTsLent with it.” Il have been * 

■ much bdler had Iu‘ omitted this addilion, for il nianifest.s 

■ a^socming l•^^nl^:l(lielioll in llii' two greatest critics on art, 

which is absolutely without Ibunilation. Jt is not true 
that liOnginu'? ever nia<le a remark lo tli.it efieet. In 
writing lo his friend 'j'en nlian,' Ikj says something of 
thd kind resperaing eloquence and i)Odiy, hut nowise a.s 
regards jioelry and juiiniing. N(n\ junius here sub- 
Slilutes painting foi cloqucnec, and it was in l/im, and 
not in Longinus, that U'inckelmann liad read-: Pne- 
seriim nun pih’ticir phaufasfW finis sif f pktorne 

t'Cf'Oy M'upycn/, no) ra filv TrufUi Tof's ~c>/)yra/s, uf hhfttifur 

/cV/:;///vq” cU:. The words, indeed, of [-ongimis, 
.but not his meaning 1 

The .same imisl have happened lo him with the follow- 
ing ob.ser\ation: “All actions and altitudes,” he say?, 
“of Greek fjgiire.s which were not slamixal with the 
character of wisdom, bnl weie too unrestrained and 
wild, constituted a fault whieh the ancient aitisls termeil 
Parenthyrs/iS. ’ ' The ancient arli^ls ? 'hlu: only evidenre 
in support (»f lliis is Junius. Lor parntthytsus was a 
technical term in rlidorir-, and was perhaps emjdoyi.d, 
■*" as the pa.s.sag«'- in r.ongimis would seem to indicate, hy 
/' Theodoru.s alone.^ Nay, more, [ even ilouht whether 
this word COM M boused in speaking of jiainting at all; 
k'for in eloquence and poetry there is a certain pathos 

:! ■ ’ ITf7il''''iYoi 9, r/try.Mrt t(V, J'Mil. T. Labri, pp. ^>-30. 

r\ \J)^I*uiura /'(?/., lib. i., cap. iv., p. 33. 

poH d^r Nat'hahmiiw^ tier Grk\.h, etc., p. 23, 
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which may be heightened to its extreme withotit 
becoming pm ejilhyrsus. It is only the highest pathos' 
out of place that is parenthyrsus. Hut in painting, the 
highest pathos would always be parenihyrsus however 
much it might be justified by the circumstances of the 
person wlio expresses it. ^ 

It would appear, therefore, that several inaccuracies 
have cre[)t into the History of Art merely from Winckel- 
niann having in haste consulted Junius, instead of the 
original sources. WhcMi, .for instance, he wishes to sfiow, 
by means of examples, that among the Greeks all that 
was ex('('ll('nt in any art or craft was highly appreci- 
ated, and that the best worker, even in the most 
trilling mailers, might win for himself an immortal 
name; he <]uoU'S the following rase, among others: — 
“We know the name of a constructor of very ac- 
curate balances or pairs of scales ; it is Varthcniiis;” ^ 
Winckelmann can only have read the words of Juvenal, 
to which he here refers, T.anas Partin’ mo faefaSy in the 
• list of Junius. Kor, had he consulted Juvenal himself, 
he W’oiild not have been misled by tlic equivocal mean- 
ing of the word liutXy but would at once have understood, 
from the context, that *he poet was s]}eaking of plates and 
dishes, not of balances and scales. Juvenal is praising 
Gatulliis® because, during a perilous stoim at sea, he ; 
had acted like the beaver, who mutilates himself to sayev 
his life, and had caused hi.s most valuable possessions to : 
be cast overboard, in order to prevent the ship and hioi-^’. 
self from going dow'n. Juvenal describes these valuablc^^, 
and says amongst other things 



* Gfsch. tier A’itfrsi, Pt. I., p. 136. 

* [SaA xii. 43'47 - Tr.] 
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“ nio nec arjjentuin ilubitabal inillurf*, lances 
’ rarthenio factas, urnu^ cratcra caparcin 

r.t clii;TMiiTi sititnte Plnil'i, vel runjuge Fnsci. 

A»blr* et basraiiilas el inille esraria, multum 
Crrl.ili, 1jI1jch* 1 ciiiii callklu.'. L-inptor Olynlhi.” 

\Vhat can those joined, as ihi-y arc, with goblets 

and kettles, mean, l>ul [ilalfs and tlishes ? AjuI wliat 
does Juvenal wish lo convey, unless il be that (ratullus 
cast overboard his entire service of plate, among which 
wefti some embossed dishes, the woik of rartheiiius? 
Parthanus^ says llie <‘ld scholiast, uomcn. liut 

when rirangLnis, in Ins rommenlary, a<lded the words: 
Si'uipior^ de quo riiuius^ he must have dr)ne so purely at 
random, for IMiny mentions no artist of this name. 

.“Even,*’ continues Winekelmann, ‘‘the name of the 
saddler, as we should call him, wlio inaile the leather 
shield of Aj ix, has l»een preserved.” Jhil he. cannot liave 
ascertained this from the life of Homer hy Herodotiis, to 
which he ref rs his renders. I'or, while the lines from 
the Jliad are iIijmc tpioied, in which Ihi? poet calls this 
leather-work IT by tlie name of 'I’yehios, it is expressly 
added that ibis name really belonged lo a leather- worker 
of llomcr’.s acquaint anee, ami was inserted by the latter 
as a mark of liis friendship and gralitiidc.^ This is 
therefore just Ihr ojjposiir of what ^Vinck(*lm^^nn would 
■ lead us lo believe ; the name of the saildler, who made 
s the shield of Ajax, was already iji Homer’s day so com- 
pletely forgotten, that the poet was free to siibslilute for 
vk.an entirely new om\ 

f './'Several other unimportant errors in the work arc due 
iOri'erely to slips of tiic memory, or appertain to subjects 
whioli are' only introduced cursorily as illustrations. 

* H 4 rod. de Vita Homeric p. 756. l-Mit. WVs*^?!. 
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I'or injjtantv, it was Horailcs, and not Uacchiis, . o!t, ; 
whom Parrha.^iiis hoasU-d that he had appeared 'to hiiri-' 
in a vision in the .same form in wliich he painted him.^ 

'r.inri.seiis was not a naii\c; of Rhodi.-s, but «jf Trattes,' 
iivf.\dia.“ 

'The “ .\ntii;oiie ” was not (lie first Iraiiedy cOf 

Soplujeles,'' 

IliiL I imisL refrain froin jiilinL^ up such trilles on a' 
heap. Capiionsni ss it could nol indee»l. si-em ; but 
those who kiu)w my hi;j;h esteem for Herr Winckclmann, 
mii-ht (Yinsider it krokvh\t:[miks.^ 

^ (tf.ch. lit'}' I'arl I., p. 176. I'liniiH, x.wv, 36. 

Arlioii.eiH, lilt, vii, 543, 

- l\ul II., p. 353. Pliiii'N, xxxvi. 4, JO. 

^ Jhiif.y I'Mil II., p. 3iS. 

* iisclO'"i '■o.iich fdi niilu'^i 
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ON Af:TlN(i. 

Alt, ninxinis in a play roiiic IVoin the fulness of 
the heart with whi«’h the mouth ovorlh)ws; and they 
must savour lujitlu r of prolonged r.onleinidation nor of 
boasting. 

It therefore .stan<].s to reason that all the moral i)arts 
. uiusi be ihoroiigUly learnt by heart. 'They nuist be 
spoken wilhoiil hesitation, without the slightest stamnicr, 
in an unbroken flow (jf words, and wutb such readiness 
that they miy not nppt'ir to be due to a laboured feat of 
the memory, Imt the ilireet oulciinii- !)f actual circum- 
stances. 

It likewise follows tlial uu false accent nation must 
lead us to susjrt I the actor of chattering about what lie 
doe.s not uiulersland. lly a firm and a.ssuivd tone of 
voice he must convince us that he is penotralc'd by the 
full meaning of ins waatls. 

But true aiccntuation can, if necessary, be imparted 
r-vieyen to a parrot. And how far is that actor who only 
'4>ij[[iii:dcrstands a passage removed from one who at the 
lime is eonsciou.s of its full import! Words, the 
is once grasiied, and which are once 
upou the memory, may be correctly repealed, 
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even when the mind is occupied with quite a different 
matter; but in such a case their true force will bo ' 
altof^olliCT lost upon the sjxjaker. 'Hic mind must be 
entirely concentrated upon the w'ords; its attention must 

bo wholly taken up with them, and then only 

And yet i'ven then the actor may in reality feel very 
miu'h, and still appear to have no feeling, I'ccHng is 
altogether the most disputed among the Inlents of an 
actor. It may exist without being rci ognised, and may 
be thought to be recognised where it does not exist. 

I' or feeling is something internal, of which wc can only 
judge from its external signs. Now it is possible that 
certain features in the biiilcl of the body may either 
prevent those signs altogether, or at any rate weaken 
them and render Ukmii dubious. An actor may have* 
a certain cast of features, certain gestures, a certain lone 
of voice, which we are accustomed to associate with 
passions and sentiments quite diffiTcni from those which 
he is to represent and cx[)re.ss at the nu>m(‘nt. If this 
be the case, we shall not believe him, however much he 
may feel; for he is at variance with himself. Another, 
on the contrary, may be so happily hained, may [Kjssess 
such decisive features, may have all his muscles so 
readily and quickly at his command, may have power 
over .such delicate and varied inflc(:tioii.s of voice; he 
may, in short, be endowed in so high a degree with all 
the gifts requisite for dramatic action that he appears to 
be animated with the most intense feeling when he is 
))1aying parts which lie does not represent originally, but-, 
after some good model, and in which all that he sayi^i 
and does is mechanical imitation and nothing more. \ 
'rhe latter actor is without doubt, in spite iif- 

difference and cohlne.ss, far more .serviceable oh th$ 
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3 tage than the former, 'l liroiigh merely copying others 
for a certain length of tinu*, he will at length accumulate 
a number of little rules, according to whicli he will him- 
self endeavour to act; and by observing them (on the 
principle that tliose rnodilicalions of the mind, which 
bring about certain changes in the body, are in turn 
influenced by such jjh>>ical changes) he will attain to 
some measuic of feeling which has no!, it is true, the 
duration and fire of that which arises in th<' soul, but 
which, nevertheless, is sufliciently powei ful at the time of 
the representation to cause some of those involuntary 
changes in the body, the presence of whicb affords us 
almost the only certain clue to the real i.'incr feeling. 
Such an ac tor is to n present, for example, liie highest 
pitch of fury. I will assume that he does not even 
properly understand Ins part, and that lie neither com- 
prehends fully the reasons for this anger, nor can imagine 
thorn so vividly as to rouse his owm mind to ang(‘r. Now 
I say tlial if he has but learnt to copy the ( ornmonest 
expressions of anger from an actor of original feeling, 
and to imitate him faithfully -the ijuickeued iiace, the 
stamping of the fool, the rough voice, now harsli ajid 
■loud, now smolhered, tlic jflay of the eyebrows, the 
quivering lip, the gnashing lecili, etc. — if, I say, he only 
■'imitates well these things, which can easily be copied if 
.'desired, then his mind will inevitably acquire a dim 
- feeling of anger, which, reacting in turn upon his body, 
.there produce such changes as arc not solely 
upon bis will. His face will glow’, his eyes 
hi^Jiuuscles dilate; in short, he will seem to be 
veritably ifi .ingex without actually being so, without in 
the least conap^ehendiing why he should be so. 

Fro;];! general 1 have 
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endeavoured to cletcrniine wliat c^tenlal signs accompany 
lliose feelings with which moral reflections .should be 
iillercd, and which of these signs arc under our control 
and may conscciucntly Ijc represented by any actor, 
whi'ther lie sliares the feelings theinsrlves or not. ^^y 
cqnelusioiis arc as follows: — 

JCvcry moral maxim is a gencial axiom, and as such 
di'niands a certain degree of mental eoinpesuio and 
calm refleclinn. It must therefore l)e uttered with a 
certain c’oklness and tvamjuillity. 

Nuw siieh a general axiom is at the same time the 
result of impressions made upon the acting personages 
by individual circumstances. It is no mere symbolical 
conclu'^ion, but a generalised sensation, and should as 
such be littered with a certain fire and enliuisiasm. 

Consciiucntly with enthusiasm and Ir.aiKinillity, with 
fire and coldness- -? « 

Precisely; with a (omj)ound of both, in which now 
the one, now the other, predominates, according to the 
conditions of the situation. 

If the situation is a Iraiupiil one, the mind must .seek 
to imparl to itself a fresh impulse, so to speak, by lUv-ans . 
of the moral maxim; it must .seem to make general- 
observations on Its welfare or its duties, in such a ' 
manner that by the aid of lhe.se very generalisations it • 
may enjoy the former the more keenly and observe 
latter the more readily and bravely. 

If, on the other hand, the situation is an exciting 
the mind must, as it w'cre, arre.st itself in its flighti^^' 
tnean.s of the moral maxim (by which w^ord 1 
every general observation); it must seem to. lehij/fo JtS' 
passions the appearance of reason, to - Its :st^ 
ebullitions that of v; 
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The first -narnud situiitlon reijuirus a l^fty and .inspired 
tone; the second, a modified and solemn one. For in 
the former reason must fire the emotions, whereas in the 
latter the emotions must he ccujled down by reason. 

Most aclois exai tly iev»;rs(* this. In e\i:iting .sitiialiuns 
they bluster out general observations as loudly as the 
rest of their speeches; and in tranquil ones they ru ite 
them as caliiily as their other remarks. And thi.s is 
flu: reason why moral nia\iiiis fail to appear to advantage 
either in the one rase or in the other, and strike ns as’ 
being eitIu.T unnatural or else eoUl and tedious. Such 
aetors can never have reflected that embroidery must 
contrast' with its ground, and that it is wretched taste to 
t* rnbroider gold on gold. 

Finally they spoil everything by their gu.'>i 'iiv.s. 'I’lu y 
kin.^vv iieillier when nor how to gesliciilale. As a riilo 
tliey make too many and too insignificant gestures. 
When, in an exciting Sfxaie, the mind appears suddenly 
to collect itself in order to cast a rellective glance upon 
itself or its surroundings, it is natural tlial it .should 
command all .such movements of the body as depend 
merely uiv)n its will. Not only does the voice grow, 
'softer, but all the limbs assume a po.sition of rest, to 
expre.ss that inricT compo.surc without whi»'h the eye o[ 
. reason cannot w'ell look around it. The fool is at once 
st;t down with a firm tread, the arms droj), tlie whole 
body assLime.s a symmetrical attitudf;;. a paii.se —and 


the reflection. 'I'he man stands there in s»)leinn 
^^Uness, as though he were afraid of not catching his 
.words. The reflection is brought to an end,— 
't^Sii9ftf^";pause, — and then, according to whether the 
' ■ to fire his passions or to moderate 

them, iuddetdy bursts forth again or sets his 
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limbs in motion slowly and by degrees. During the 
renoction his face alone retains traces of agitation; mien 
and eye arc still disturbed and flashing, for these are not 
controlled .so .speedily as the hand or foot. Here, there* 
fore, in these expressive looks, this fiery eye, and the . 
eomijosure of the whole of the rest of the. body, consists* 
that mi.xlure of fire aiKl coldness wilh whii*h T am of 
opinion that moral reflections should be uttered in scenes 
of passion. 

In traiupiil .scenes they .should be uttered with this 
very .same mixture, the only differenr-e bi'ing that that 
part of the action which in the forniCM' was fiery is here 
cold, and that which was then; cold is here fier}-. ‘ When 
the mind, for instance, is uiuh'r the infliu'nee of gentle 
sensations only, and si'cks, hy moans of geneial (fl>scr\a* 
tions, to impart to thc.se sensations a higher degree of 
vivacity, it will also bring into play, for this purpose, 
those limbs which are directly under its control; the 
hands will he set in full motion ; only the facial ex- 
pression cannot change so rpiiekly, anil in mien and 
eye the iiuielness will .still be visible, whilst the re.st of 
the body has lost every trace or it. 

Ihit of what kind arc the movements of the hands, 
with which, in tranquil scenes, mural maNinis should be . 
S])uken ? 

We know very little concerning the chirononiy of the 
aneiont.s, that is to say, of the nature of the rules ^ 
prescribed by them in the use (;f the hands. We 
thi.s, however, that they developed their gestures te’jr" 
perfection of which the methods of our oratoff^^cj^ii' 
scarcely enable us to form an idea. Of thta '-ifeSote 
language of gesture wc seem to have retailed nothing 
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*but ah inarticulate cry, the mere power uf gesticulating, 
without knowing how lo imi)arL a derinite meaning to 
our gestures or h(jw to romljinc them with one another 
So that they may be capable of conveying, not one idea 
Oiily, but a conncctocl sense. 

T am well aware that among the aiu ieMits the panlo- 
inimist must not be confounded with the ac tor. 'I'he 
latter spoke far less with Iiis li.inds than the former, wiio 
ust?d them in the place of spee<‘h, wheri-as the actor 
employed them merely for the purpose' of laying a stress 
u[)on his words, and of adding, by way of illustration, an 
air of truth and vbidness lo the ajJpoinled signs of the 
voice. With the pantomimist the movements of the 
hands were not ineivly »iatur.il signs employt'il by way of 
illustration; many of them also [)ossessed ii conven- 
tional meaning, and lA these ihci acir^r could never avail 
himself. 

He ihcTeton' used his hands less often than the panto- 
miniisl, but none die less effoclivc.ly. 1 fe did not move 
his hand unless lie could ihereljy indicate or emjihasise 
something. He knew nothing of those indiirerent 
movements, die eonliniious, uniform repeiitioii of which 
.tends to lend lo so many aetors, and especially to 
women, the apiicarance of mere marionettes. Now with 
the right hand, now w'ith the left, they describe in the 
air the half of a scraggy figure eight, or, with both hands 
siniultancously, they saw die air; this is what they term 
'stc^ion, and W'hoever can practise it with a certain grace 
'‘1;^Ouring of the dancing-master thinks that wc are 
' overpowered by it. 

'£ indeed that even Hogarth advises actors to 

learsi; how-Hto- inove their hands in heaiitiful undulating 
lines,, but and with every possible 
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vari;iii<;n of which ihc.sc linos aro capable as regards'-*^ 
their ficedoni, length, and duration. And finally he 
gives them this advice, merely for the [)iirpose of 
]nactia*, in order that they may thereby acquire stipple- 
iiess of movement and learn how U) bend their arms in. a 
graceful manner, but not in the belief that acting itsClf 
eonsisK in iiolhing more tluin in always describing such 
beautiful lines in the same direction. 


Away, llierefore, with thi.s insignificant forkhaSj 
especially in rcllective scenes! Ciraee in the wrong 
pLu:e is affectation and grimace; and the same grace too 
often vc[)eated grows cold and in the end ic[nilsive. 1 
sctMii to see ii schoolboy reciting his lesson, when the 
actor tenders nio his moral n;fUatif)ns with the same 
iiiovemenl ^Yith which the liand is given in a minuet, 
or delivers him.self of his maxims as though he were 
dra^^ing them from a S[)indle. 

Iwery movement made by the hand in reflective 
passages should l)c significant. It is often possible to 
be picturesque, if only the pantoniiniie is avoided. I 
may perhaps find another opportunity of illustrating this 
gradation from significant to piciure.squc, and from th^e 
latter to pantuinimie ge.stun*s. On tliis occasion it would^- 
lead me loo far, anil I will contcJit myself with remark- ' 
ing that among the mo.st significant gestures there is . 
one kind which above all others deinaiid.s the careful-;.' 
attention of the actor, and with which alone he will bo/ 


enabled to imiiart life and light to his moral passage^i? 
I refer, in short, to the individualising gestures. ; 
moral is a general axiom drawn from the 
circumstances of the acting personages; its, 
renders it to a certain extent foreign 
becomes a digression, andji^ 
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ilt issue IS unnolircd or nol comj)ruhLnclcd hy the less 
altoiitive or less jiciUe spcelators If consequeiilly there 
ace means of briii^in^ its hearin;^ home to Ilium l»y 
visualising the syml»f)li(‘;il side of the moral, and if siir.h 
ijieans are to be foiiiul in eert.iin gestures, the actor 
must on no account neglect to make use of them. 


If Shakespeaie was nol as great an atlor in. actual 
prUctice as he was a dramatist, he at all events kriew as 
w’dl uhat lay williin the province of l)' - one ;*rl as within 
that of the other. \V*s, ]jiTha[)s he even ponderi‘d thtj 
more deeply ovi r the ait of the former, because his 
genius tended t!ie less in that direciitin. He lliis ns it 
may, every word whicli he makes fJ amici iUIl i', in liis 
advice to the players, should be a goMen rule h^r all 
actors wlio set any store upon I'litical approbation. 
“Speak the speech, 1 jiray you,*’ he says, amongst other 
things, to the players, “as I pronounced it to you, 
trippingly on the tongucj but if yon mouth it, as maiiy 
of your players do, 1 had as lief the lowy-crior spoke luy 
lines. Nor do not saw the air loo much with your hand, 
thus, but use all genii); for in the vciy torrent, tempest, 
and, as I may say, the wliirlwiiul of passion, you must 
ac<|iiire and beget a temperance that may give it .smooth- 
ness.” 


' We hear a great deal of the lire of tlie actor; and it is 
a matter of common discussion as to whether an actor 
show too iniirli of it. If those who affirm this 
Mj4yce in proof thereof the fact that an actor may 
display too much animation in the wrong 
least more than the circumstances of the 
, then their opponents arc free to mam- 

actor does not display loo 
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inndi animalion, buL too little intelligence. It altogether 
depends, however, upon what we nu;an by the word 
“ fire.'* If shrieks and contortions constitute fire, it will 
liardly be denied that an actor may display too much of 
it. Hut if it consists in the rapidity and vivacity with 
which all those parts that go to make an actor combine 
to give to Ins acting the semblance of truth, then we 
slrould not desire to see this scmiblance of truth pushed 
to the extremes of illusion, if there were any chanlie 
of the actor displaying too much fire in this sense of 
the term. It cannot therefore be tliis fire that Shake- 
spearc would have us temper in the very torrent, tempest, 
and whirlwind of pas.sion. He ('an only mean that 
violence of voice and iiioMMuenl; and it is easy to 
discern the reason why, even in < a.^es where the poet has 
not observed the least iiKxlt -ration, the actor must yet 
moderate himself in both points, 'riuiro are few voices 
that do not bci'omc iinplt‘asai\l if strained to their 
lUfnost; and movements that are to<» liasty or too 
violent are .seldom dignified. Vel neither our c'yes 
nor our ears should be offended; and it is only by 
avoiding (•\orything in the expression of violent passion 
tliiit could [)rove offensive to either the one or the other, 
that actors will ac(]iiire that .smoothness whi(;h Hamlet 
demands of them even at a lime when they are to make 
the deepest iinf)Trcs.sion, and to scare the conscience of 
hardened sinners out of its sleep. 

'I'he art of the actor here stands midway between the ■ 
plastic arts and poetry. As visibhi painting, beau^^; 
must be its highest law; but as transitory 
not always lend to its postures that 
%hich gives such an imposing air to the 
art. It may, and must, often^jgg^^e^ 
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'Tempesta, the boldness of a liernini; anti they have in 
. this art all that which is expressive and c'liaracteristic of 
them, without that olTei'isivc element which they retain in 
the plastic arts in virtue of tlicir rKTiniincnt duration. 
Only it must not parlaki- of tliem too lon^; it must 
prepare for th(‘iii i^radually by lh<‘ [irecedin^ movcmcnl.s, 
•afld by llu; .suhse(pienl cme.s resolve them once more 
into the general lone of normal propriety. Nor must it 
give to them all the force which the poet may use in his 
tre-Ument, For though the art is silent p(H;try, it aims 
at making itself uiuii rslood by appc.'iling dire'Mly to the 
siglit; and every .sense must be grauried if it is to 
convey unfalsilied impressions to the mind. 

It might easily liapi'jcn that, by practising that moder- 
ation whieli their art demands of them ovr n in the 
extremes of passion, our ac^lors shoiiUI forfeii a ceTtain 
amount of ap])]aiise. l>ul what applaii.se? 'J’he gods, 
it is true, are fond of all that is noisy and boisterous, and 

• rarely fail to re[)ay good lungs with loiul ela[)piiig. The 
- German parterre, too, still shares this t.isto to a ccitain 

extent; and tlu're are actors wlu> are cunning enough to 
turn this weakne.ss to account. 'Ihc drowsiest actor will 
.rouse him.si‘]f towards the end of a .s«‘cnc, when he i.s 
about to make his exit, and, by rai.sing liis voice, over- 
’*load the action, without reflecting whether the sen.se of 
^ his speech calls for this increa.se of cxorlioii. Not seldom 
J even contradicts the frame of mind in w'hich he is 
' supposed to depart; but what is that to him? He is 
..satisfied with having thus reminded the occupants of the 
'4^jctffeirre to bestow their attention upon him, and to be .so 
to applaud after him. They should hi.ss afte r 
'WiSiif^^jl^Mnfprtunately they are partly too uncritical, 
^^^pli^J%aiured, and take his will to [ilca.se them 

• for tlie ■' 
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VOLTATRK AND SHAKESPKAlUi. 

I. Of Ghoits on the ^tage, 

yi. UK Voi/s'airk’s traj'ody, “Staniraniis,” was brought Qut . 
on ihe I'rLiu’h stage in i74«S, received great applause, ai?<l ‘ 
in a n)i asiiri^ formed nn t'poeli in llie history of that stage, 
Al'ler M. de Voltaire had produced his “/aire” and 
“ Alziro," his ‘‘ llrutiis*^ and “(\'esar,” he was eonfirnied 
in his opinion that iho tragic ])Oets f)f his nation-had in 
many points surpassed the ancient ('ire(‘ks. “ I'Vom us 
I'Ycnch,” he says, “the Cheeks might have learnt a 
more skilful exposition and the gieal art of (’ombining 
the scenes one with another in such a way that the stage 
never remains empty and no pers(jnag«} enters or leaver 
wilhoiil a due reason. From us,” he eominius, “they 
inighi have learnt how rivals speak to each other in 
A\itty anlilhe'scs, and how the pot.l ean dazzle and 
astonish by a wealth of lofty and brilliant thoughts. 
From us they might have learnt*’ -ah yes, what t.ould 
they not h:i\e learnt from the Frcm li ! lli n* and there, 
it is true, a foreigner, who has also studied the ancients - 
a littli', might humbly beg, to be allowc.d to differ from 
them, lie might })erlia[)s maintain that all these pre- 
iogalivt:s of the I'reneh have but little inlluence upon, 
the essential element of tragedy, and that they 
beauties whi('li the simple grandeur of the ancients 
des[)ised. Vet what is the u^e of raising any objcctic^^l 
against M. de X'oltaire? De speaks and the 

believes. One thing only did he miss in 

. i. r • . 

.stage: its great masterpieces were not 

that splendour which the Greeks 






' ’.attempts^ in on art as yet in its childhood, lie looked 
with justifiable con-tempt ii|)fjn the Taris theatre, an oM 
ball-room decorated in the wor^t pr)ssil)le* style, where 
the public, standing in a ilirly pit, are jo.stled and 
crowded toi^etlu.-r; but wliat e\:isi»erated him most of all 
was the barbarous custom of all«)win^ the speelalor.s to 
mount OP tin* statue, whereby the actors had barely 
sufificient room left for their most important movements. 
Ho w^as e»)nvinn-(l that this praetiee almu' hail deprived 
’l''rj(Tue of mueh that would without a doubt liave 
been atiempleil iindt.T less hampc-iin'/ <(m-!i<:ons and 
in a more eianfortable tlnalre and one b«:tl(;r a<lapted 
for action. 'I’o ])rov(‘ this eontention In- wiote his 
‘‘Semiiamis.** A (pieen win# assembles ln‘r Icvulin}^ 
subje<‘is, for lhi‘ pujpo.so of announcing her marriai^c ; a 
ghost who risi.'S from liis gravt,- to hindejr incest and 
wreak vonge:ine(‘ npmi his miir<Ieri;r; this grave’ whic:h a 
fool enters teJ rea[)i)car as a (Tiininal; all this w'as indeed 
something ijiiitc new for the I'lein'li. It (.reated as 
much noise on tin' stage, and callt.d forth as miii h pomp 
.and transrormation as an opiua alone was in tire habit ol 
doing. 'I’he poet considered that he had giv«*n the 
model for a special genus; and although hc: had ailai)lcd 
/this model to the I'Veneli stag*. .>ucli as he wished to see 
I'it, and not sin h as it aeiii.illy was, yet the play was 
provisionally i)erformed theie as w’eil as l irciimslances 
/-would permit. At tin*, fust ])eif(>rnian(’e the .spectators 


.KStill sat on the stage, ; and T, For otie, sln)uld have 
"*^tU9yf-d the siglit of an antique gho>,t ap|)oaring in llie 
sucli a gallant com[)any. It was not until tln^ 
.performances that this evil practice was 
actors cleared the .stagi- ; and what was 
in favour of an exliMordinaiy 
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play, resolved itself in course of time into a general' , 
riistom. This, however, was only the case on the 
Tarisian sta^e, for which, as we have said, “ .Semi rami s” 
formed an epoch. In the proviiu'cs the old custom is 
still often .adhered to, and the' spectators would sacrifice 
every illusion ralluT than waive their i)rivili ge of treacling 
on the I rains of their Zaires and Meropes. 


'I’he appearance of a ghost was so daring a novelty in • 
a I'Vench tragedy, and the poet who ventured to introduce 
it justified it hy such ciirious reasons, that it is w'Oith 
while pausing for a moiiKMit to examine them. 

“'They cry out and write on all sides, says de 
Voltaire, “ ihal we no longer helievi' in ghosts, and that 
the apparition of departed spiiils eannot sei:m oih(aw’i.se 
than childish in the eyes of an enlightened naluui. Rut 
slay,” he replies to this; “did not the whole of antuiuity 
believe in such miracles, and are vvi; not permitted to 
take the aneients as our guides? What? Our religion 
has hallowed the belief in such extraordimiry dis[jen- 
sations of providence, and it should he considered ^ 
ridiculous to revive them?” 

'^riicse exelanialiourf; it appc.ais to me, arc rhetorical 
rather than well-grounded. Above all things I should ■ 
prefer to leave aside the fjuestion cf religion. In matters 
of taste and criticism, reasons drawn from religion are; 
all very well to reduce an opponent to .silence, but they 


will not always serve to convince him. Religion, ai|. 

such, has no bearing upon the point at issue ; and 

testimony of religion, regarded as a form of 

tradition, has neither more nor less value 

testimony of aniiiiuity. (’onsequontly 

deal with antiquity alone. • ''' ■ 
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'J he whole of anti<]uily, it is true, helicvccl in ghosts, 
and the dranjatic poets of tlie nneients were therefore 
right in making u^>e of lhi.s l)tliif. If one of their 
number shnws us <Ii[).irted si)irils iii)on tlie stage, it. 
would be iinreasonalile on our part tej find fault there 
with in viituo of our superior knowledge. Now, tloes it 
follow Hint the modern dr.imalie poi't, who shares our 
superior knowledge, is justified in adot^ling the same 
course? C'ertainly not. Rut supposing hi: plan.‘s hi.s 
story in those more credulous times? Not even then.’ 
For the dramatic poet is not a liislo'i.m ; he has not to 
toll ns what was once l>t;lievotl to ha^■e hap|)enetl, hut to 
reproduce the event before onr very eyes ; and he rcjpro- 
duces it, not for the sake of mere histoiie truth, but with 
quite ii didl'erent and a higher iiiirposo. Ifi'^iorie truth is 
n''U the end wliich ho has in view, but rally I he meaii'^ 
to that end ; his object is to illiide u.s, and lo move our 
hearts by the illusion. If, the.relore, it be true tliat we. 
no longer believe in ghost.s; if the absence of :aich a 
belief i»revent the ilhishai, a.s it must nei'ds do; if 
without this illusion wit cannot possibly sympathise: 
then a dramatic poet, who, in spite of llie^e facts, 
cnd‘:avoui.s to resuscitate .such c.vploded beliefs, only 
does himself harm; and all the ail lie has lavished iipnn 
them i.s \\aste<i. 

What, then, are we to conclude? That it should 
■ never be i)ermi.s.siblo to bring gliosls and ajip.iritions 
Upon the istage? That this .source of li-rrible and 

« ;hetic emotions is c.xhaiislod for us? No; this would 
jtpo ^rcal a loss to poetiy. Resides, aie Iluae. not lo 
poi'try cxamjdes enough in whii'h gi nius 
■■ and i.s able to li riily oiir 

wdiicli in the cold hglil of rea-jon 
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ludicrous to us? Tho conclusion njust therefore, 
hr different, and the hypothesis, whence we ' started, “a 
fal.sr one. We no Joni^er belieVc in ghosts? Who says 
S(^? f)r lalher, whal do we mean hy these word.s? Do 
we mean that we have in modern limes made such . 
progress in knowledge that we are al)le to dis])rovc thft 
existence. of ghosts; that certain inc-ontrovcTt. hie truths, 
which conlradiel a helief in ghosts, are to day so univer- 
sally known, so ('(jnslantly ]>resent to the minrl of e^en 
the humhiest individual, that everything that runs 
counter to those truths imist of necessity apt)i‘ar to him 
lidic'uloiis and ahsuul? We tio not mean tliis. AVhen, 
tluTehjre, we s,iy that we nt)w no longer hrlirve in ghosts, 
all we wish to eonvi'y is this: in this matter, eoncerning 
which almost as much may he argued (or as against, 
which is not, aiid never eaii be, deeidi d, the pi evading 
trend of modern thought i)re]M>ndeiaLes ofi the side of 
unbelief. Some few hold this oinnion from conviction, 
and many more jirehnid to hold it; and it is tlit.se who 
raise the outcry and sot the fashion. 'I’he gieat majority, 
on the other hand, are silent and remain indifferent; 
their opinions incline now' to the one sidi*, now to the 
other; in broad daylight they delight in listening to the 
jokes which are recounted of ghosts ; at night they quake 
with horror at the tales that arc told «)f them. 

Now a disbelief in gho.sls in this .sen.se of the terra ' 
cannot and must not in the least restrain the dramati^; 
poet from making use of them. 'J'he seeds of a potential;; 
belief in them arc sow n in all of us, and most of 
those persons for W'hom he chiefly wiiu:.s. 
thing nct'dful is that he shoulil ])o.sscss tlie 


these seeds germinrile, and a certain 
mulling up with siiflieient 
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in favour of Ihc u.\istciv:c of such glmsts. If he 
possesses llusc, ihcn, whiilever we iiiav heliove in 
.ordinary lifi;, in the llici'ilre we are hound to believe 
as the poet n\ ills. 

Snr)\ ii |)oet is Shak«'s])e:ire : and he stands almost 
jjlone. lIis,!j;host in “Hamlet*’ makes our hairs stand 
on end, whether ihi v cover a l>elie\in|4 pate or a 
scepti<*al one. M. de Voltaire "ained nolhini; by |)ointin^ 
to this ^hosi ; on the crmlrary, it only sin ved to make 
liirn and his ejmsl of Ximis ridiculous. 

Shake speare's ^dior>l ap[K‘ais to n a. fualls to ( ome 
from annther woild Inn it ct)mes at a solemn h(»iir, in 
the \Muhijig stilliKss ot the night, aec oinpanii'd l>y all 
llie gloomy and m).*.terion.s ac.i essories with v\hic!i, bom 
the time N\ln-n nursery tales were rieoimu d to iis, we 
have ever been accustomed to assojiale the idea of 
ghosts. Ihil \’oUai»e*s j;ln)st is not even lit for n 
bugbear to I'lighten children. It is only a disguised 
acli)r, wluj lias nothing, says nothing, ami does nolliing 
to make it ajipj'ar in the least probable th.il be is that 
which he prelends to be. All the. i.io iim.stances, more- 
o.ver, under which he appears, destroy the illusion and 
betray Iht* citation of a cold pod, who would fain illude 
and' terrify us, but does not know how to set about it. 
Just take this one circumstance: preceded liy a ('lap of 
thunder, Vullain:'s ghost .steps fortli from its grave’ in 
broad day liglil, in the mid.st of the assomblfd parliament. 
'Now, where has Vollaire gver heard that glu^sls arc so 


Any old womaji C(nild have told him that they 
S^SGpd the light of tho .sun and are averse to visiting large . 

Voltaire was no doubt also aware of this, 
timid, too fastidious, to make use ofllitise 
waiUi'd to show Ub a ghu.st, bgt 
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il was to be a superior kind of ghost, and in endeavouring 
to make it superior he spoilt it altogether. A ghost that 
takes liberties which are contrary to all precedent, to all 
the customs attributed to respectable ghosts, does not 
seem to me a proper kind of ghost; and everything that 
docs not in such a ease strengthen the illusion tends tc 
destroy it. 

Had Voltaire paid some attention to mimetic action 
he would have found anolher reason for the impropriety 
of letting a ghost appear before a large assembly. All 
present must, as soon as they behold it, exhibit signs of 
lear and horror ; and each of them must do so in a 
different way, if tlie spectacle is not to reseinlde the cold 
symmetry of a ballet. Now suppose a troop of block- 
head.s have been trained for this purpose; even if they 
have been moat carefully trained, consider to what an 
extent the.se manifold expressions of one nnd the same 
emotion miust divide the attention of the spec tator and 
divert it from the principal characters. If theSe latter 
are to make a due impression upon us, not only must wc 
be able to see them, but it will be better still if we see 
nothing but them. In the play of Shakespeare, it is Hamlet 
alone who deals with toe ghost; and in the scene wher& 
his mother is present she neither sees nor hears it. All 
our attention is conseciuently fixed upon him; and the 
more signs we discover in him of a mind o’erthrown by 
fear and terror, the more readily do wc lake the phantom 
that is the cause of his disorder for that which he 
supposes it to be. The ghost works upon our feelingiii 
through him rather than by itself. Tlie iinj)re.ssion wllli#? 
it produces upon him passes 011 to us, and the 
a|:)parenl and too vivid for us to doubt i\^ 
cause. How little Voltaire 
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■ art ! At his j^host many arc friglitenod, but to a very 
slight degree. Seniiraniis exclaims once : “ Heaven ! I 
die ! ” while the rest make no more ado about it than 
we might make about a friend whom we believe to be- 
far aw'ay and wlio suddenly walks into the room. 

1 must note another point of differenec between the 
ghosts of llui English and Erench poi*K Voltaire’s ghost 
is nothi?ig bill a poeliail maehiiic, merely inliodueod for 
the purpo.so of unravelling the plot; in itself it has not 
the slightest interest for us. Shakespc.are’s ghost, on llic 
other hand, is a n.‘al .acting personage, in whose fate we 
l.ake an interest; it awakens our horror, but also our 
pity. 

'riiis difference is no doubt due to the diffi.ru/it points 
of view from which the two poets regarded ghosts in 
general. Vollainj look.s upon the apparition of a dead 
man as a iiiiraclc; Shakespi‘are as a perfectly natural 
occuirenee. Whicli of tlu‘ two held the more philo- 
sophical view camioL be cpicslioned; but Sliakcspeare 
thought the more [loetii'aUy. Voltaire never regarded 
his ghost as a being w'hieh even beyond tlu' grave is 
capable of pli'asant and unpleasant emotions, and which 
has therefore a claim upon our pity. All that lie wanted 
to teach us was that the divine power would at limes 
make an excejitiou lo its eternal laws in order to bring 
i hidden crimes to light and to punish the guilty, 
y-' 1 will not .say that the dramatic poet commits a fault 
l^'-^warranging his fable in such a manner as lo make it 
for illustrating or confirming .sonic* great moral 
r may s.iy that this arrangement of the fable 
' ,i.s needful; that there are V(*ry instructive 

aim at any such single 
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maxim; and that it is wrong to infer from the moral 
sonlunces, which form tlie close of many anc’icnt tragedies,’ 
that Ihe entire plays were written merely for the purpose 
of iiliislrating those sentmu'es. 

If, llierefore, Af. de Voltaire’s “ Stimiramis ” possessed 
no othiT merit hut this, on which he prides himself sO 
much -jiamely, that it teac hes us to reverenee the divine 
justice that selecls exlraoidinnry means to punish extra' 
ordinary crimes, tin n J should consider “ Seiiiiiamis ” a 
very indiffereiil pl.iy at the husl, esi)eeially as this moral 
is hy no means the most edifying. I'oi it is indisputably 
more hecoming to assume- that rrovidem e has no need 
to employ these exlraordinniy means, and tlial the reward 
of thei good and the punishment ol the had follow in the 
ordinary chain of events. 


2. French and Eiv^lish Tra^^cdy, 


“To lovers of literary history,” sa>s M. di* Volta iv, 
“ it will not he dispK ashig to leaiii limv */aiie’ oiigin- 
ated. Various ladies had repronchi-d ihe author wi<h 
not introducing sufiicicaU hjve-i-pisodes into his I raged i... a. 
lie replied llial, in his O[»inion, tragedy \\as haidly Liie 
most fitting place, for love; still, if they ahsuliitely ii> 
sislod iii)On having enamoured heroes, he could supply 
thern with suiiu' just as well as any one else. The pljsyg 
was eompleletl in eighteen days, and was received 
great acelaiiiatimi. 'I’he Varisians term il 
tragedy, and it has often being played- 
‘ Polycuete.*” - • . . . 
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To the l:uJi»'S it is, thiMcfore, wn are iiulehled for 
this plav, and with lliein it will lontinue. I0 he ,'i 

favourite*. A youn^ and ard»*nl iimnanh, suhjiii^ated l)y 
K)Vij rdoiii*: a piniid eoinnuror van«iiiislK*d hy heaiity* 
alone i ii Siill.in polvi^imy; a ^«■r:l;;!io hamfoinu'd 

into tho fu-e .nid .'•icers^.iiili* alxnD nl an ahsolnlc 
iiiisltcss; a husalo-n nuiiden, hiaiililMi eyes, and 

nothin*; else, have lai^ed h* r to the hi;.du‘-i pinnaileof 
forlnne; a lu.nl, loj whieh lend, ine.^s and leh.^ion ron- 
Lend, lluit is divided ht lwev n its aiul id<»l, that ’ 
would fain hi* pious il it rould rlo st W'li.ont eiMsini^ to 
love; a jealous man, who '(.('oi^nises his ernu'an.l nvenj^es 
il iip*)n liiiiMeir- if tlu'Sf (laneiin^ ideas do not win the 
a'pplau.su of llu* lair se\, llu-n wluil iiidt'ed eould do 
sn? 

i’Mil diuiih’d ‘ /ain ' !•» \«i!l.n‘ie, a eiilie 
\*i! nairuk d. fh would hi.^n iiuU’o eoirei t 

.‘•I ti'- vaid edlanli). 1 kiu»\v of hiu oiu* tr.tf^i.'dy at 
V ' all Ka. ir h.is l.duiLiied, aiul iliat is Shakespe.nre’s 
llcjHi.'ii an 1 |uiu.” \ oliant*, it is true, makes Ins 

1 a.iinouivd Zaire v>|!f‘ . her le» Imii/* wilh aiwil ele^ancu 
an-1 p'oprijiy; )* I. uhai is sneh e\pre-.sion loinpnied 
with, that livin:^ j)iMiiie of all llu' smalhst, luos! secret 
:.‘ijir 'b wh«-n li\ lo'.e steals inlo our smils, of all tlu' ini- 
y-.r’ec.dhle a(l\aMiai;cs \\hi< li it lhorel»y laijoys, of all the 
il wliitli it adopts to (-oiupier e\iry oilier passion, 
unti! it heroines the sole tyrant ol all our desiies and all 
o. aversions? Voltaire, if 1 may say iiiulfistands the 
o*>iii:d language of love very well indi ed; that is to say, 
the language and the lone which love mnploys wlu n it 
Sviftlxfca; JO .express itself in tiu* most rant iiuis and measured 
■ it lias nothing to say hut what would meet 

wut^^'iiie sophWieal ja ude and I lie eolcl 
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Yot even the best official does not always know 
Ihe most about the set'rets of his government; or else, if 
Voltaire possesses the same deep insight into the essence 
of love which Shakesi»eare had, ho lias at all events given 
ns n(» signs of it hero, and the work has consequently 
remained far beneath the poet himself. ^ 

Much tile same might be said with regard to jealousy. 
Ilis Jt'alcais ('Invsman ]ilays a sorry figure ht'sido the jeal- 
ous Othello of Shak(‘s|ieai‘c. And yet the character of 
Orosman was unquestionably founded upon that of 
Othello, (libber says — 

'* Knglish play<, Zar-Ys l**rc ticli fil'd, 

(’nnfi:s>»i'd Ids niUNo I>cy«md luM^elf in'^pii'd, 

J' ruiii r.irkM Ollu llo’s rage, h«» rais’d Ids style 
And snalcliM the In and that lights ihe tragic pile.’* 

I should have .said : a brand from out this flaming pile, 
and one, moreover, that smoked more than it glowed or 
waniu^d. In Orosman wo hear a jealous man spoak, 
we set' liim eommit a rash deed of jealousy; but of » 
jealousy itself we learn neither more nor less than wc 
knew liefore. Othello, on thi- other hand, afffirds us the 
fullest key to this <leploral)le madness ; from him we can 
learn all that refers to it, how to awaken it and how to 
avoid it. 

JJiit is it always Shakespeare, 1 hear some of my 
readers ask, who understood everything b(^tter than the 
French ? 'J’hat annoys us, for wc cannot read him. 1 
sei7.e this opjiorlunily to nanind the public of what k;; 
seems to liave designedly forgotten. We have a trap.^;.T 
lalion of Shakespeare. It is si'arcely finished, and 
seems to be already forgotten. The critics 
very ill of it. I have half a mind to .speak^ye*Jfj|^Jjf 
it; not for the purpose of 
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individuals, or of defunding the faults which they profe.ss 
to have discovered tlu re; but because I am of opinion that 
so much ado should never have been made about those 
faults. The task was a dilTicult one; and any other 
person than Herr Wielaiul would in his haste have 
iiaade other slips, and through ignorance or laziness have 
omitted moie }»a.ssagcs; and the parts which he has done 
well, probably no one will do belter. At any rate his 
translation of Shakespeare is a book whieh cannot be 
sufficiently recommi‘ndi‘d among us. We shall have 
enough to learn from the beauties wldch h contains, 
btifore the faults that accompany them oflViul us so 
greatly as to render a better translation necessary. 

''fo return to “ Zaire.” 'rhe author brought it out on 
the Varisian stage in 1733,^ and three years later it was 
trao'clnicd into English and performed in f.ondon at 
Drury Lane. The translator was Aaron Hill, who was 
liimsc lf a dramatist of no mean order. 'J’his greatly 
Mattered Voltaire, and what he says of it in his d(‘dication 
to the. laiglishman Fallaaier, written in his pt culiar strain 
of proud humility, deserves to be read. Only everything 
iioi be consideri'd as true as be as'^crls. Woe to him 
who does not always read Voltaire’s works in the sceptical 
spirit in wliii h a [Kirtion of them are written ! 

. lli^ .says, for example, to Ins English friend, “^'our 
poets had a custom to which even Addison himself 
submitted; sucli is the pow’cr of habit over reason and 
■law. This unreasonable custom consisted in concluding 
. each act with verses iliffering in style from the rest of the 
and these verses had to contain a simile. Thxdra, 
stage, compared herself in poetii'al terms 
to a rock, Clcoj)atra to children c’rying 
. oil the 13th of August i732.-~Tk. 
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tliom.sulves to sleep. 'I'he translator of ‘Zaire' is the first-, 

person who has dared to defy this unnaiiiral taste. He. 

has avoided this eustom, feeling that passion sliould speak 

ill llie language of truth, and that the poet .should always 

remain out of sight, so that the hero alone may appear.*' 

'rhen.‘ are, only three unlriilhs in this passage; that Is 

n(»t much for M. de X'oltairc. Tt is trui^ that the English 

sinc(‘ the time (»f Shakespeare, and perhaps even before 

that, hail been in the habit (»f roneluding their blank 

verse acts with a rhymed eouplet. lUit that these 

couplets only eonlained comparisons, or that they must 

necessarily do so, is altogether incorreet; and I am at a 

loss to understand how M. deVoUnire ran havt^ ventured 

*■ 

to make such a slali-ment to an JCnglishman whom he 
must have .supposed to be familiar with the tragic 
writers of his own country. Secondly, it is not true* 
that Mill disparted fiom this custom in his translation of 
“Zaire.” It is hardly credible that Voltaire should have 
read the translation of his own play less attentively than 
a disinterested iicrson like myself. And yet this mii.st be 
so. For a.s surely ns the play is written in blank verse, 
so also does l acii act eoneliule with one or two (’ouplcls. ■ 
Similes, indeed, they do not contain; but, as mt;nti».aied, 
of all such eoiiplets, with which Shakespeare, Johnson, ! 
iJryden, I.ec, Otway, Rowe, ami tin.' rest bring their acts**' 


to a t losi:, the»o are certainly not more than five that • 
contain a comparison to every hundred that contain 
none, ^^'hat, then, was Hill’s special merit? Evett?S 
had he inlrodm ed such an innovation as ^^JUa^re 
bntes to him, it would, in the third place, be 
that his example had exercised the induence 
it by the latter. 'r«i this very day as 
tiagedics appear in wiCh 
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tCOiiplcts than olhcrwisf*. And Hill hinisHf, who wrote 
.several plays even after he had lran.slated “Zaire/* has 
not freed Inm.self entirely from the old rustoni in a single 
piece. \\'hat dilT renet*, after all, <l(jes it make whether 
we hear a rhyme at the end nr nOt ? If the lines rhyme, 
4 hcy may he of si‘r\i(e in the on heslra; the players can 
tell when they have to prej)are themselves. And an 
indication to tlii.s e.Teet may he far more skilfully given 
in the [^lay itself than hy means j)f a whittle or (»rhcr 
signal. 


Jn Hill’s day I'aigli.sji actors were somewhat unnatural; 
their tragic acting was especially wild a?Kl evaggerated. 
When they wished to express violent passion they would 
rant and hehave like maniacs: the rest of the tipie they 
^v.!d drawl in a stiff, stilled, and pom[)Ous tone, t‘very 
syllahle of. which Ik t rayed the comedian. WIumi, there* 
fore, he made arrangements for the i)errc)rmance of hi.s 
tran.slation of “Zaire,” he eiitrusUd the title nMc to a 
3'Oiing woman who had ne\er before [)laye(l iti a tragedy. 
Ifc arguctl ns follows; this young woman has feeling, 
voice, figuri', and <lee<>riim; she has not yi:l picked up 
the false, styk^ of the theatre; .she does not need to 
unlearn any faults; and if she can hut jKTsuride herself 
to believe lor a lew horns that shi* is that iierson whom 
she is .supjjosed to r‘-[)re.senl, then she may utter the 
' words as they come, and all will go well. All went well, 

. 'and the iheatiieal ijcdanls, who maintaim'd, in opposition 


Hill, that none but a very exiieiienced and skilful 
could do justice to such a part, were jiut to 
T’his 7»)nng actress was the wife of a comedian, 
her first attempt, in her eighlcenlh 
It is ciirioi].s to note that 
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llic J'runch actress who took the part of Zaire at the first 
performance was likewise a beginner. By this means ^ 
the young and charming Mademoiselle Gossin at once 
acliieved popularity, and Voltaire himself was so fascinated 
by lier that he lamented his age very piteously. 

'I'he i^art of Grosman was taken by a relation of Hill? 
who was not a prof(‘Ssional actor, hut a man of position. 
He played for the love of the art, and luul no hesitation 
ulialever in appearing in public and disi)laying a talent 
that is as estimable as any other. In England such 
examples of persons of standing playing for amusement 
are by no means rare. “The only strange thing about 
this,” says M. de Voltaire, “is that it should appear 
strange to u.s. We must boar in mind that in this 
workl cverytiung depends upon custom, and opiiiion, 
'Hie French court in days gone by danced on the stage 
with ojiera singers, and nothing more is thought about it 
except that this form of amusement has gone out of 
fashion. What is the dilTerence betwi.-en the two arts 
but that the one is as hir above the other as talents 
demanding great mental power are above more bodily 
agility? ” 


It is strange how greatly the (ierman la.ste differs from 
the Italian. l‘hc Italian finds Voltaire too short; we 
Germans find him too long. No sooner has Grosman 
uttered his last words and given himself the death-thrust 
than down goes our curtain. But is it true that thO' 


German taste really demands this? We curtail manyt.v 
plays in this way; but why do we do so? Do 
.seriously want our tragedies to end like ■ : 

with the point of the dagger or the last sigh 
Whence do w^e calm, serious 
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impatience, that will not suffer us to listen to another 
word when once the execution is over, however brief, 
however nci e.'ssary to the artistic conclusion of the play 
the remaining portion in.'iy be? Ihit 1 search in vain 
for the cause rff a thing that does not exist. We are 
SwUficiently cool-blooded to listen to the poet until the 
end, if only the actor would let us. We would gladly 
hear the last coiuinaiuls of the magnanimous Sultan, and 
share Nerestan’s adniiratioi. and pity; but this we are 
prevented from doing. And why? In answer to this 
•‘why'* 1 know of no “ bec.iiisc.’* An* d't: Orosmans to 
blame? One can «iuile understand why th(?yshoidd like 
to have the last word, — stabl)ed and applauded. Well, 
we must t)ardon small vanities in artists. 

In no country lia.s “ Zaire'* cneonntured scvc’-er criticism 
than in TIolland. I’n derifk Duini, ])ossibly a relation of 
the celebrated actor of that name on the Am.siord:im stage, 
fdund so much V) object to in it that he considered it an 
easy matter to write a better play. And he actually did 
write — another,^ i'l which /aire\s conversion plays the 
chief part, and whicli ends by the Sultan coiujiicring his 
love and sending the t 'hiistian Zaire bac'k to Iier father- 
land with all the pomp befitting her contemplated dignity, 
while old l.usignaii dies <»f joy. Who wants to hear any 
move of it? 'I'lu: one unpardonable fault whieli a tragic 
poet can commit is that of leaving ns C(jld and unmoved; 
.provided tliat he interests us, he may do as he likes with 
.the little mechanical rules. It is all very well fur the 
to criticise, but they must not attempt to bend 
ttl^'^bow of Ulysse.s themselves. I say this because I 

inclusions drawn from Diiinrs 
as to the indefensibility of his 
Trcurspel, Amsterdam, 1745. 


'';^h'^^^^^^^rovcmerit 
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criticisms. II is ohjcctiorts urc to ii large extent well ■ 
founded; esj)cciiilly true arc his remarks as to theJ*' 
impropriety of Voltaire's choice of scene and the un- 
skilful way in which he makes his characteis enter and 
leave the stage willu)uL siinici('nl reason. Nor has he 
failed to notice the absurdity of the si\tli scene in tire 
third act. “Onisman,'’ he .says “comes to fetcli Zaire 
to the mos»]ue; Zaire refuses to gi), without giving the 
slighle.si reason for so doing; she departs, and (.Irosman * 
is lell stamling like a fool. J )oes this aceord with his 
dignity? Is it (’onri>aliblc v\ifh his (haiacter? Why 
does hr not insist upon Z.aiie e\i)laining lu v.self? VVhy 
does he not follow her iiiii) the seraglio? W'a.s he not 
alhnved t(» (olhnv her lhillier.»*” IJiit, my gr»o(] J »uim, if 
Zaire had ex[)Iained herself, whence could the remaining 
acts have come? Would not ihc wliole tragedy in that 
ca.se have (’uiiie to grief? ^^)uiU; so. 'I'ho second SQeiic 
of the tliird act is e»[ually absurd. Orosm.in again comes 
to Zaire: the latter again di pails without giving the least 
leason; and Orosman, good .soul, finds eon.stilalion in a 
monologue. liul, as I ha\c .said, the uncertainty or 
complication had to conliniie until Ihe fifth act; and if 
the whole catastrophe hangs upon a hair, there are many, 
things of grcalor importance in this world that hang upon 
nothing stronger. 

In other rcs|jecls the last mentioned scene is the one' 
in which the actor who plays tlu: part of Orosman caiv.^ 
display hi.s highest art in all llie modest splenddii^v 
which none but llie greatest connoisseurs can 
aiiprei'iate. He mu.st change from one 
another, and must he able to eff'^ct this sileQ M| wa^tji^Sjij 
so naturally that he carries the 
by a leap, but by a rapid, yet 
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HISTORICAL AC:C:URACV IN THE DRAMA. 


It is iKTiiii.ssiljlc for one to h.ive his own 

and il is :i jaai^rworlliy lhiii|; lo try l«j :i( roiinl, satL- 
ftfclorily for ihu taslu wliirh oiu: holds. Hut to to 
the reasons wherrhy one seeks lo jiistil'y it a ehariu tcr of 
universality, and thus make it oul to he the only tiue 
taste, if those reasons are enroM t, is to exeeed tlie* limits 
of the investigatin'; amateur, and to set oneself 14) as an 
independent lawgiver, . t . Tlu* Iriii* air ciitie deduces 
no rules from his individual taste*, hut has lormed his 
taste aetau'dini; lo the ruli-v demanded hy the nature of 
Iiis suhjeei. 

Now Arislotli* de» id« <l lt»n|L; a|;o how f.n the liaj^ie 
JK*ct i.-j eonrenied with historical ar'emiu y: only in so far 
as it resemhies a well eonsliiieled fahle, with which he 
ran (’omhino his intentions. He makes use of an event, 
not merely heeause il hap[)eiud, hut heeaiise it hap|)encd 
ill .su<’h a manner that he ( ould M arcely invent a bclicr 
one for his jua’si nt purpo>e. If an actual event should 
offer him this advanlaj;e, then that actual event will he 
, welcome; hut it is not worth his while lo search minutely 
for such a ease through the. annals of history. And how' 
many persons, after all, know what really has oeeurred? 
’Jf wc are hut prepared to admit llie possibility that 
f something may happen from the fact lliat it has happened, 


i!S*thcrc to prevent our regarding a purely fictitious 
as a true historical occuirence, of which we had 
'^^^i^ heard before? What is the first thing that invests 
a.n air of reality? Is it not its inherent 
And is it not a matter of iiidifftTcncc 




remains uncontirmed hy any 
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tL'.stimony or tradition or is only connrracd by such as, 
have never come within our knowledj^e? A common, 
but groundless, impru.ision prevails, that it is one of the 
objects of the .stage to preserve the memory of great 
men; this duty belongs to history and not to the stage. 
'Fhe latter should leach us, not what this or that 
individual has done, but how every perse. n of a certain 
character would act umler certain given cirrum.stnnees. 
The arm of tragedy is far more [jhilosophical than that of 
hi.story, and if the former is (;mi)loyed as a mere pane- 
gyric of famous men, or misused for the j)iir[)Ose of 
feeding national piide, it is indeed degratled fioni its true 
dignity. 

ON (X)MKI>V. 

. . . An ab.sent minded person is said to be no fit sub- 
joet for comedyA And why m^t ? Absent-mindedness, it 
is urged, is a malady, a misforlime, but not a vir c ; and 
an absent-minded j)erson no more dcM rves rnlieule than 
one who aniicle<l with tlie heacKichi*. C’oniedy, we are 
told, must only deal with such faults as eafi be remedied; 
but a man who is absent-minded by nature can i\o more 
be cured by means of ridicule than one who limps. 

Kill is it true that absent-niindedness is a mental defect 
against which even our utmost exertions are powerless?. 
Is it to 1,'C looked upon a.s a nalural shortcoming rathef 
than as a bad habit? I cannot think so. Are-we not-^ 
masters of our attention? Have we not the 
applying onlivcrling it at will? And what else 
mindedness but a false use of our attcJ 
absent-minded person think.s, only he 
^ Lc-ssing i.s rtfcrriag to 
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that which he should think in arrordanre with his 
• present sensual impn'ssions. His mind is not slumber- 
ing, or torpid, or inactive; it is only absent, otherwise 
occupied. Ihil just as it can he o(*eiipied elsewhere, so 
too CtUi it be hi;re ; it is the mind's natural rimction to 
alive tJ» the. sensn<nis <'han‘;es of the body. An effort 
is rcqiiireil in onler to disaeeii.stoiu the mind from this 
its proper function; surely, then, it nui.-^t be possible to 
accustom it again thereto? 

Yet even if we grant that absciU minde*hu‘ss is in- 
curable, what autlnirity have vre for supt>osing that 
comedy should only laugh at moral defects, at finills 
which may he cured? Eveiy absurdity, every eontrast 
of reality and tlefieiency, is laughable. Ihit laughter and 
derision are far apait. We can laugh at a man, occasion- 
ally iaugh about him, without in the least deriding him. 
Indi.sputable and well known as this distinction is, y('t all 
the quibbh^s in which Rousseau but recently indulge.d 
with regard to the use of comedy were enliii ly due to 
the fact that he had f.iiletl to grasp its Iriii.* im[K>rl. 
“Molit*re," he iclls u.s, foi i-xamt)le, “ maki s us laugh at 
the misanlhrotie, and yet the latter is the hones! man of 
.' the play; here, lluTcfon;, Molicre prov^'s himself an 
enemy to virtiu: in that he makes the virtuous *man 
v.appcar coiitcniptiblo.*' Not so; the misanlhroi)e does 
^Dot become couti'inplible ; lie remains what he was, and 
laughter arising from tlic siluation.s in which the poet 
bim does not in the least lower him in our esteem. 

;-minded man; 
:coimt despise him ? 
> as we ought; nay 
not feel inclined to 
ct a bad, wortliless 
14 


^ame applies in the case of the a 
p^jjms&at him, but do we on that ac 
other good qualiLic< 
.them wc should 




Ite- ^ 
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person be endowed with this absent-mindedness, and 
then see if it still remains laughable. Repulsive, dis- 
gusting, ugly, it will be, but not laughable. 

('omedy is to d(^ us good through laughter, but nt>t 
through dL'i ision ; not just to correct lliose faiilts„at 
whieh it laughs, nor simply and solely those pi'rsons who 
p(»sse.ss tlu-se laughahle faults. 'I'lu- true general use of 
comedy consists m laughter itsi-lf, in the practice of our 
iu)wcrs to discern the ridiculous, to discern it readily and 
with lasc, decked though it be in the cloak of- passion or 
of fashion, in eveiy admixture of good and bad qualities, 
e\en in the wrinkles of solemn earnestness, (iranted 
that iMoliere’s Miser never ciued a miser, or Regnard’s 
(lanililer a gambler ; admitted that laughter could never 
cure ihi se f(K)l.s ; the \vi>rse for them, but not for comedy. 
Conu tly, if it (Xinnot ('lire cU‘sperate diseases, is .satisfied 
with fcjitifying the healthy in their health. The Miser is 
instructive al.so to the generous man; and he who never 
plays may yet bo edified by the tlambler, 'The vices 
from whic’Ii they are tlu’iiiselves free may be shared by 
otlieis with whom they have to live. It is a good thing 
to know those with whom om; is brought in contact, and 
to itfcserve i>neself from the effects of example. A pre- 
servative is also a valuable mtdic.'ine, ami all morality has j 
none mi'ue powerful ami eflicacious tlian the ridiculous. ^ 


THE DRAMATIC UNITIES. 

It is one thing to eircumvent the rules, another 
strictly lo them. 'I'he former is done 
the latter appears to have been 
ancients alone. 
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Unity of action was the first dramatic law of £he 
ancients; the unities of time and place were merely 
coiisequcncos of the former, and would hardly have been 
observed more strictly tlian was necessary in order to 
preserve the unity of action, had it not been for the 
^combination with the chorus. For since their actions 
required the presenn*. of a larfj;c number of persons, and 
since these latter always remained the same throughout 
the play and could n<jt be repri'.scnteJ as going further 
from their abodes, or continuing absent from them for a. 
longer time than it is c\i^toinary li' d*'. f-oni mere cmi- 
osily: the aneienis could scarcely do otherwise than limit 
the place to one and tlie same spot, and the time to one 
and -the same day. To this limitation, therefore, they 
' adhere* 1 /w/t} fide; at the same lime, they were siil’licii'nily 
masters of their art to take a broad view ot that limit- 
ation, with the result that in seven cases out of nine they 
■ gainc'd far more than they lost thereby. I'or, finding 
themselves thus restricted, they were inducc*d to simplily 
the action itself and to rid it carefully of all that was 
superfluous, and thus, reduced to its eonslituent essen- 
tials, it became only the ideal of an action, w'hich was 
most successfully develojied in that form in which it 
demanded the least addition from circumstances of time 
and place. 

. 'rhe French, on the other hand, did not appreciate 
ftuo unity of action; their taste had already been spoilt 
,.*by the wild intrigues ol the Spanisli school before they 
^'..became acquainted with the simplicity of the (Irecks; 


they regarded the unities of time and place not as 
%-£9^iflBEijacnccs of the unity of action, but a.s circumstances 
3 - in themselves absolutely necessary to the 
,i^n action, and to whicli they had to 
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adapt their richer and more complicated actions Avith'alK 
the rigour demanded in the use of a chorus, which, how- 
ever, they ha<l allogetlier abolished. Rut as they found 
how dilliciill, nay, at limes, how impo.ssihle this was, they 
cflerlod a compromise with thosi^ t^rannii al rules, from 
whirl) lljey had not the courage to withdraw their entire 
adhere nce. Instead ofaihdinite locality they intiofluccd 
an indefinite one, whicl) could be taken to include now 
this, now that spot ; enough if these various spots were 
not too far apart and none of them re()iiir(‘d .SpcciaD 
scenery, so that Uie .same scenery, mortj or less, could be 
used for the one as for the other. Instead of the unity 
of a day, they substituted the unity of duration; and any 
space of time, (luiiiig which no mcMition was made of 
sunrise and sunset and no o?)e went to bed, or, if at all, 
more than once, however much might occur in that space, 
was (‘ounted by lliein as one day. 

Now no one would have objected to this ; for even 
under these eonditions excellent plays may uiuiiiestion- 
ably be written, and the proverb says: “('ul the wood 
where it is lliiimcst.” Rut 1 must also allow my neigh- 
bour to do likewise. I must not always show him the 
thickest and toughest part and «'ry : “ "I’here you must 
cut ! 'I'hat is where 1 always cut ! " Yet thus do the 
French critics one and all exclaim, especially when they 
are dealing with the dramatic work.s of the English. 
What an ado they make about n^gularily, which regularity 
they have rendered .so easy for themselves ! But I anf 
tired of dwelling on these points. 
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THE MINCiMNG OV COMEDY AND 
TRA(;EDV. 


^Altiiouoii T-opo dt; Wga is rc|:;ni(k'd as the founder of 
the S|):inish drama, yet it was not he who iiitrodurcd its 
hybrid tone, 'i'lie j)iil)lic was already so aeeiistomed to 
it tliat he had to adoj)l it again.st hi.s will. In his didactic 
poem on the art of inventing new rome(lii*s he cr)mplains 
bitterly of- tiie fact. I'inding that it was impossible to 
work to the .sati-sfactioii of his contemporaries by following 
the rules and niodel.s of the ancients, he endeav( Hired at 
lea.st to set limits to the [availing irregularitie.s of his 
•time, and this was the objeci of his poein. He thought 
th.iL, however c rude and barbaric the national taste might 
be, it must nevertlKde.s.s be founded upon proper prin- 
ciples ; and that it was bettor to act aeeonling to the.se, 
even with constant uniformity, than to have iu>ne at all. 
Plays whit h do not observe the c’lassical rules may yet 
* observe other riile.s, and must, in fai'l, do so if they are 
to please.' He therefoie tried to lay down certain rules, 
dedueetl from the national taste ; ami the firsl of these 
was the coiiibiiration of the .serimis ami the liidienujs. 

Ho says: “You may even let kings appirar in your 
coinedie.s. J hear, indted, lliat our wise monarch 
(Philip IJ.) disapproved of this; either becau.se he 
recogni.sed that il was against the rules, or because he 


i-^emecl it derogatory to the dignity of a king to be mixed 

B ith the mob. I am quite prepared to admit that 
tends back in the direction of the oldest form 
which even gods were introduced, as, for 
‘ Amphitryon’^ of Plautus; and 1 know 
Menander, has not much to 
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say in favour of the old comedy. It is therefore some- 
what difTicult for me to defend our fashion. TUit since 
we Spaniards are gradually leaving art out of sight, the 
learned mii.st remain silent- on this point. It is true that 
the comic mingled with the tragic, a blending of Seneca 
and I'creiicc, will produce as great a monstrosity as 
l*asiphac*s Minotaur. Yet it so happens that this medley 
is pleasing: people refuse to .see any other plays than 
such as are half .serious and half comic; nature herself 
teaches us this variety, to which she owes a share of her 
beauty.” 

It is on account of these last words that I have cited 


tile passage. Is it true -that nature herself sets us 
an example by combining the common and the .sublime, 
the droll and the scriou.s, the merry and the sad? It 
would seem so. Hut in that case l.ojie has done more 
than he imagined ; not only has he palliated iho liuilts of 
his stage, but he has actually proved that this particular 
fault is no fault at all ; for anything that is an imitation 
of nature cannot be a fault. 

“Sbakospearc,” says one of our latest writers,^ ** of all 
poets since the lime of Homer, the one who has known 
men best and has hioked tlicnithruugh and thiough with an 
almost inconceivable intuition, from the king to the beggar, 
.and from Julius Ca:sar to Jack Falslaff ; Shakespeare has 
been censured for having furnished his plays with cither 
no plot at all or else a very faulty, irregular, and badly 


devised one, and for having combined the comic and^ 
the tragic in the most extraordinary fashion, so 
often liappen.s that the same person, whose 
language has brought tears to our eyes, will 
wards, by some strange copoiit or quaint, 

^ Wirdancl, in 
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feelings, chill us, and perhaps cvi n make us laugh, thus 
rendering it very diriknilt for him afterwards to rcsloie us 
to that mood in which he would have us. Pcopli; blame 
Shakespeare for this, and do not consider that in this 
very particular his plays are natural representations of 
ItUman life. 

“The lives of most ])ersons and, if wc may say so, the 
life-courses of the bodies-polilii* tlu'mselvi'.s, in so far as we 
may regard these as moral l)eings, rc'semble in so many 
respects the blood -an<]-thiindcr tragedi ■ J of oid (lolhic 
taste, that we might almost imagine the invi*nlors of 
these latter to have been wiser than one usually tliinks, 
and to have aiiin.'d at imitating nature as faithfully as il)e 
Greeks strove to beautify it, |»erhai)S even to have held 
the secret intention of lidic’iihng huninn life. Not to 
speak of the accidental rcscmblant e wliii h lies in the fact 
that in those plays, as also in actual life, the most import- 
ant parts are often taken by the very worst actors,- -wliat 
ean he more alike than the twi; kinds of blocnl aiul- 
Ihiinder tragedies in their con.stnu tion, in tlie division and 
disiK)sitioti of llu- s<'«‘nes,in Ih* ir plot and its devi lopmcnt? 
How jarely <I<^) the authors of the ono oi the other ask Lluni- 
selves why they have done this that in such aiul sm It 
a manner and not ('tlin wi ! How often do they smpri.'>e 
413 by cvcfUs for which we an* not in the least pn-pared I 
How frc(piently it haj)|)ens that personag< s cuter (ir leave 
the stage without allbrding llie slightest clue as to the 
jeason of their airival or de])aiture ! How nuu h in both 
to chance; we often see llie gn.‘atesL effei'ts 
jjj^ittpeeding from the most trilling tausi's. Again, it 
^^^Qg^fediappen.s that the most serious and weighty 
in a loose and Ilippant nianncr, and 
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thu most insignificuni with absurd gravity. And when, ■ 
in Ijoth rases, tilings have at last reached such a pitch * 
of confusion and complication that we begin to despair 
of the possibility of their ever Iwing set right again, how 
we rejoice at seeing the (lordian kn<it, not indeed un- 
ravelled, but severed, all of a sudden by a fresh sword- 
thrust or by the unexpected afipearance, amid duinder 
and lightning, of some god descending from pasteboard 
clouds. 'I’his .severance comes to the same thing as 
unravelling; the play is brought to an end in one way or 
another, and the spectators aiipland or hiss as they will 
or may. Mvery one knows wliat an im[jurtant personage 
the noble harle<|inM represents in tin* comic tragedies o^ 
which wc are siieaking. lie appears to want to occupy 
a permanent place upon the stage of the (ierman ('apital, 
pn\sumably as a perpi tuul monument to the taste of our 
ancestors. Would to heaven lluit he ropntsented no 
other pensonage upon the stage but him.self! How many 
great acls upon the stage of this world have at all times 
been performed together with, or^ what is ^^orse, by means 
of a harlenuin ! Jlow often have the greatest men, born 
to be the proteeling genii of a throne, the btMUifac'tor.s of 
wlu'h; nations and ages, lived to sta; all their wisdom and 
valour fru^tialetl by the petty jirat lical joke of a baric- 
<|uiii, or of sneli who, if they do not wear his owrt 
IK-i nliar jacket and yellow hose, yet bear his whole 
('hara<‘lcr ! How often in both kinds of tragi comedy. 


'the (oniplieation arisi-s from the sole reason that the* 
harleijiiin has, by some .stupid and knavish picc#,^ 
work, managed to thwart tin* designs of sen.sible pe^j^ 
before they wen; aware of it ! 

If in this comparison of the great and 
original and the counterfeit horoi^ 
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mood were not so prominent, it nii{;)it be considered the 
best apology for ihc cbrai-lragic or Iragi-comic drama 
(mixed plays 1 have secMi ihom styled elsewhere), and 
the most conscientious deduction of Lope's thoughts. 
Jiut it would at the same lime serve to confute them. 
Tor it \»'oul(l prove that tlie very example in actual life 
which should justify the combination of solemn earnest- 
ness and farcical inerrimcnl could etpially well justify any 
iiramatic monstrosity that has neilher plot nor connec-* 
tion nor common sense. Conse(pu:r.lly imitation of 
nature must either be iuj principle of art; or if it is, art 
would thereby cense to be art. At all events, it would 
reach ho higher level than, say, the art of imilaling the 
coloureil veins of marble in [daster of l^iris; be their 
direction ami course what they may, the .strangest cannot 
be so strange as to .seem otherwise tliaii natural; that 
alone appears unnatural which dis[)lays too much 
symmetry, cipialily, proportion; too much of that which 
ill every other art constitutes art ; the most artistic, in 
■ this sense, is here the worst, and the most irregular the 
best. 


As 11 critic our author might speak <piile diffeienlly. 
That wliit'h he here apiiears to defend so carefully he would 
.without doubt eondcuiii us an abortive lemnant ui barbaric 
taste, or at an> late as the iirsl attempts i^^f an art reviving 
Itmong an uncivilised people, the form of which has been 
determined In a large measure by a conjunction ol certain 
.e\lernal causes or by [luru accident, and in which reasf)n 


i=^Wnid retlcction havir had but little or no share. He \vou]<l 
^^i'dly s.ay that the Iirsl inventors ol mixed pla)S (since 
has been coined, I may as well use it) “aimed 
nature as faithfully a.s the Greeks strove to 
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These words “faithfully'* and “beautify,” as applied 
to imitation and to nature as the object of imitation, are 
liable to many misconceptions. There are ]K‘rsons who 
maintain that nature cannot possibly be imitated too 
faithfully, and that even those thinj^s which in actual 
life disi)lea.se us, will, if faithfully imitated, please us in 
virtue of their imitation. Tliere are others, attain, who 
regard beautifying nature as an idle notion; a nature 
that aims at being more beautiful than nature itself, they 
say, is for that very reason unnatural. Roth parlies declare 
themselves to be admirers of nature as she is; the h»rmer 
see nothing to avoid, the latter nothing to add. 'I'o llie 
one, therefoie, the (jothic mixed plays must of necessity 
be pleasing; and the other would find it difiicult to enjoy 
tlie masterpieces of the ancionls. 

But what if such were not the case? What if the 
former, great admirers though they be of common, 
every-day nature, nevertheless declare themselves against 
the mixture t>f the farcical and the', mleresling? W'hat if 
the latter, despite their avcrsioii to all that aims at being 
belter and more beautiful than nature, could yet survey 
the entire theatre of the Creeks without ex[)eriencing the 
slightest displeasure on this account? How can we 
account for this contiadiction ? 

We should have to return to our starting-point, and 
retract what we there said with regard to the two kind^‘« 
of plays. But how could we do this without involving ^ 


ourselves in fresh diflicuUies? 'I'he compari.‘>on of such ; 
blf)od-and thundi r tragedies, the ^alue of which we ail&vi' 
discussing, witli human life and the course of the worlJ^'^V? 
in general is surely a very fair one ! ^ 

I will offer a few suggestions, which, if they 
.themselves sufficiently thorough, may yet 
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thorough ones. The main idea is this; it is true, and 
yet not true, that the comic lragi;dy of Gothic origin 
aims at a faithful imitation of nature; it imitates faith- 
fully but one half <)f nature, and neglects the other lialf 
altogether; it imitates the nature of appearances, with- 
out in the least regarding the nature of our feelings and 
faculties. 

. Tn nature everything is conneeted; everything is 
intcrse*cted, everything alters, ever) thing changes from 
one into another. lUit in its couiplete and endless 
variety it is a sj)ectacle for none but an infinili; spirit. 
In order that finite beings may have a share in this 
enjoyment, they are endowed with the power of setting 
arbitrary limits to it, of eliminating, and of guiding their 
atteiiiioii at will. 

This power is exercised by us during every moment of 
our lives; willumt it we should have no such thing as 
life; in the exliemo diversity of our feelings we- should 
feel nothing; we should be the constant victims i^f 
present im[ue.ssion.s; we should dream without knowing 
what we were dreaming. 

'rh(j aim of art is to spare us this abstraction in the 
realm of the beautiful, to facilitate the c»)nrentiation of 
our attention. in nature that we abstract, or wish to 
abstract, in our minds from an object or a combination of 
various objects, be it in lime or in space, art in reality 
abstracts for us, and by its means the said object or 
^combination of objects is placed before us as purely and 
fe^Ocisely as the sensations which are to be provoked 
^^mby may permit. 

witness any weighty and aflecting event, and 
of comparative unimportance intervenes, 
to avoid the distraction with which 
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the latter threatens us. We abstract our minds from it; ' 
and we must of necessity be displeased at encountering^ 
in art what we would j^ladly dispense with in nature. 

Only if the same event in its progress assumes in turn 
every degree of interest; if these various degrees not 
merely follow one another, but are of noeessity evolved 
from one another; if earnestness gives place to laughter, 
sadness to joy, or vUeversa^ so directly and inevitably that 
it is impossible to form an abstraction of the one. or the 
other by itself : then, and only then, do w'e nf)t require it 
in art, and art knows how to turn tins very impossibility 
to ar.c<umt. 

Ilut enough of tliis; it is evident whither I am 
tending. 


AKISTOTI.K AND TRACEDY. 

Ckhiui.i.ON is known among thxi Kie?ich as “the Ter- 
rible." I greatly fear that he has re**eive(l this name 
more on account of tlie terror which should not exist in 
tragi'dy, than on account of lhal legilimnle terror which 
the plulosopher iin’liules amongst the esseiuials of 
tragctly. 

And this ought, nut to have been named terror at aflt 
I’he word ii.sed by Aristotle means ft:ar: fear and pity,,"' 
he says, should be provoked by tiagedy, not terror and ., 
pity. Terror is, it is true, a .species of fear; it is 'siA' 
sudden, f)verw'helming fear. I'ul lliis very suddennes^’^ 
this siupri.se, whi('h is included in the conception of.ti 
term, clearly shows lliat those who here .substituted^ 
word terror for fear did not undci stand to 
fear Aristotle was referring. , 

“ rity,” says Aristotle, .“demands a,] ' ' 
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undeservedly, and fear retiuires liim to be one of our- 
>selvcs. The villain is neither. the one nor the f>lher, and 
his nnsforluncs ronse(|Uenlly do not excite cither pity or 
fear/'i 

Fear, as I havr saiil, has bec*n eallrd li-nov by modern 
Q^>mmonl^llol^s and t runs late »r.s ; and this siihstiuilion has 
enabled them to hrin*^ the mo^t i-xtraordinary charges 
against tlic jdiilosopher. 

“It hri.s not been Ibund possible,” says one of this 
crowd, “to agnji* ns to the explanation of terror; and 
indeed it eontain.s in every n-spect one snperflnoiis link 
which hampers it.s nniver.sality and limits it loo much. 
If Aristotle, in adding tlie words ‘one of ourselves,* was 
merely thinking of the similarity of mankind, in the 
sense that the .sjxatator and the acting [>eO)f'nag(’ are 
both human beings, however widely they may difler from 
each other in characli'r, dignity, and rank: then such an 
addition was unneci-ssary, for the fact was si:lf cvidimt. 
If, on the <'ontrary, he was of oiiiinon that terror eonld 
only he excited by virlnons persons or by such as arc 
afilieted with venial faults: then he was mistaken, for 
common sense and wperienre are oppos(?(l to him. 
Tciror iiiuloiibledly spYings from a feeling of humanity; 
for every human being is subject to it, and ewiy human 
being i.s touched by this feeling at the’ adverse fortunes 
of a fellow- creature. 'l*here may possibly be "persons 
:who deny this with regard to thcm.selves ; but such a 
>iJehial would only be a di.savowal of their natural sensi- 
l^jUty, a mere boast founded upon defective principles, 
therefore no argument. Now il‘ a vicious person, 
our attention is centred, meets with an 

i*' Ins Tiitiwluctioii to Tkc Comic Jkeafre. 
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uncxpccled misfortune, we lose siglit of the reprobate 
and behold only the human being. The sight of human 
sulTering in gt'neral makes us sad, and this sudden feel- 
ing of sadness which como.s over us is terror.” 

All this is perfci'lly true, but it is out of place. For 
what docs it jirove again.st ATistotle? Nothing at all 
Aristotle is not thinking of this kind f)f terror when he 
.speaks of that fear wliicli can only be evoked by one of 
our fcl low-creatures. Such fear, with which we are seized 
when w'C arc suddenly brought face to face with a mis- 
fortune that threatens another person, is a sympathetic 
fear, and should therefore, be included in the term pity, 
Aristotle would not say “ Pity and Fear,” if by the latter 
he understood' no more than merely a niodifuMl form of 
P'ly. 

“ Pity,” says the author of fxtiers on thv Emotions^ 
“ is a compound emotion consisting of love for an object 
and dis[»leasiire at its misfortunes. 'Ihe movements by 
whic h pity manifests itself differ from the simple symptoms 
of love as well as from lho.se of displeasure; for pity is a 
mere manifestation. Ihit how varied l))is manifestation 
may be ! l.et the (me limitaticjvof time be but changed 
in a commiserated misfortune, and pity will manifest 
it?5fir by totally different signs. The siglit of Electra, 
wee[)ing over her hrother\s urn, fills us w'ilh compas- 
sionate grief; foi she thinks that the misfortune has 


taken place and is lamenting tin* loss which she haa 
sustained. 'Phe sufferings of Philoctctcs likewise cal£j 
forth our pity, but in this case it is j)iiy of a somewhf^ 
different nature; f(jr the afllictions wliich overfake 
virtuous man are actually present and seize hyjj 
our very eyes. But what do we feci when . 


1 Moses Mendelssohn, 
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seized with terror, as the fatal secret is suddenly revealed; 
when '■Moninie is alarmed at seeinj^ the jealous Nfith^ 
ridates turn pale; whcai the viitiioiis Desdemona becomes 
'frightened as she hears the thn-alening words of her 
Othello, erstwhile so tender? We still fec:l pity, liut 
• pitiful terror, pitiful alarm, pitiful fear. The movements 
are various; btit tin; essence of the emotion is in all 
.cases identical, hor siniv love is ever connected with a 
willingness to put ourselvc*.s in the phu'e of the person 
whom we love, we miisl share every kind of misfortune 
with that i>erson ; and this is very e.xprcssively termed 
compa.s.sion or j)ily. Why then should not also fear’, 
terror, wrath, jralou.sy, revenge — iit fact, all kinds of 
'iin[ileasanL einotion.s, even envy not excepled, Sjuing 
from i>ily ? WV may hereby si e how lui-jkilfiilly the 
iii.ijuiliy of critics divide the tragic i)assions into terrtw 
and j)ity. 'rerror and [)ity ! Is thealric'al tirrror no 
pity, iIk'ii? h'or whom does llu‘ si)C(‘talor tremble when 
Mero|)e draws the daggc*r upon hta- own s»»n ? Certainly 
not for himself, btil for .Kgisthus, whose preservation 
he so earnestly desin*s, and for the deluded queen who 
n'gards him as the murderer of her son. lint if we 
apply thii name of |)ity to the meiV displea.suro which 
the presimt misfortunes of a fellow-crealnre excite in iis: 
then we must dra\v a dislim lion between pity ju'operly 
so called, on the one hand, and not only terror, but all 
other feeliitgs comnuiiiicated to us by a fellow -creature, 
on the other.” 

i. 

'riijfise ideas are so correct, so clear, so perspicuous, 

. eyery one, it si'cms to us, could and ought to hold 
5.5liB^^'^\!Neverthclcss T will not ascribe the acute obser- 
new philosopher to the ancient one; I am 
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too well iiaiiiaintcd with the former's coiUribiitionS tO' * 
the doc trine of mixed sensations, for the true thtory of . 
which we are indehled to him alone. Ihit what he has 
C'.\i»laiiUMl so thoroughly, Aristotle may also, on the 
whole, have lixperii need ; at all events it eannol be 
denied that Aiistolle must either have bi-lieved that*^ 


tragt'dy could and should ('\ciie nothing but genuine 
pity, nothing hut the displeasure expcTicncisl at the 
preserU misfortunes of a fellow creature, which seems^ 
highly improbable; or else he included undtT the term 
pity all passions in general that can be communicated to 
U.S by another. 

Kor it certainly was not Aristotle who made the 
xlivision, so justly censured, of the tragic i)as^ions into 
pity and terror. He has been misread and mistrans- 
lated. He speaks of pity ami fear, not of pity and 
terror; an4l du* fear to which he refers is not that which 
an impending misrorlimc to another i>erson excites in 
us on his behalf, but that whicli, from our resemblance 
to the victim, Nve feel on our own behalf ; it is the fear 
that the disasters whic'h we sec threatening him may 
overtake us also; it is the fear that we may ourselves 
b(;c<Mne the objei'ts of comnnseration. In a word: this 
fear is pity referred back to ourselves. 

Aristotle always requires to be interpreted through, 
himself. If any person were thinking of giving us a new 
commentary upon his “ Poetii's,” which should excel that 


of Dacicr, I would .sln)rigly advise him, before so doing, ta j 
read the philosopher’s works from beginning to end. HgtS 
will come aaoss explanations bearing upon the*art 
poetry, where he least expects to find 
must above ali.things study the treatises on 
clhic..s. It might indeed be suppo.sed 
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who had the writings of Aristotle at their finger 
’ €lidar, would long ago have discovered these explanatory 
passages. Yet the “Poetics” was the very work to 
; .which they paid the least attention. 'Fhey moreover 
* lacked other knowledge without which the e.xplaniitions 
referred to could not have borne fruit; they were not 
acquainted with the theatre and its mnslerpicccs. 

The true exidanation of this fear, which Aristotle 
mentions in conjunction with tragic pity, is to be found 
in the fifth and eighth chapters of the soi oml book of 
his “Rhetoric.” It would have been an easy matter to 
remember tlie.se chajiters; vet nut one of his com- 
mentators seems to have called them to mind ; at any 
rate not one has made that use of llunn which they alTord. 
For even those wlio perct?ived, without their :iivl, that 
thi.s fe.nr wa.s not the same as compassionate terror, might 
still have learnt an important fact from them — viz., the 
reason why the Slagyrile here combine.s pity with fear, 
why he combines it with fear alone, and not with any 
other passion or [lassions. Uf the n^ason of this they 
know nothing, and 1 for my part sliould like to hear 
what answer llieir own intcHigeiux* would suggest to 
them, if they were a.sked, for exanijde, llie following 
question : Why cannot and may not tragedy e.xcitu pity 
and admiration cfiually as well as pity and fear? 

AJl, however, depends iijidn the conccjition wliich 
•'Artstotlc framed of pity. Now he was of opinion tliat a 
^.paiafortune wliich is inteiidetl as the object of our pity, 
of necessity be of such a nature tliat weare capable 
its happening to ourselves also, or to one of 
And where there was not tliis fear, he 
re could be no [lityj for neitlicr he whom 
.had so overwl If dined that ho saw nothing 

• 15 
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further to fear, nor he who considered his happiness so 
complete that he could not imagine any misfortune pver- 
taking him ; neither the despi^ratc man nor the over- 
confident one is in the habit of fivling ])ity for others. ' 
lie tliorefore explains the fenrfui and the pitiable by 
moans of eac h otlier. We find those things fearful, he 
says, which would awaken our pity if they had befaMun, or 
wen' about to befall, another ptTson ; and we find iho^e 
things ])itiable which we should fear if they were al)Out 
to hap[)en to ruirsekes. It is not enough, therefore, 
that the sufferer, for Avhom wc arc to feel pity, may not 
deserve his misfortime, though he may have brought it 
upon himself by his own weakiu ss : his injured innocence, . 
or rather his error, for whieh lu‘ is made to pay too 
severe a penalty, would lose its effect upon us, would fail, 
to excite our pity, unless we saw that there was a possi- 
bility of his calamity overtaking us also. Now this 
possibility arises, and it becomes the more probable, if 
the i)oet dot'.s not rcpros«:nt him worse than mankind in 
general; if hi* lets him think and act exactly as we should 
have thought aiidacleil in his place, or as w'o imagine we 
should have done; if, in short, he makes him of the same 
flesh and blood as ourselves. 3 1 is this resemblance that 
gives ri.se to the fear that our fate may as easily become 
like his as we feel oubselvcs to be like him ; and it is this 
fear that serves as it were to mature our pity. - - 

Such were Ari.slotle\s thoughts concerning. pity, and by 
their aid alone can we arrive at the true reason why, in,-; 
his definition of tragedy, fear was the only emotion whicM* 
he named in conjunction with pity. It is nut that 
fear is a separate [)as.sion imlependf'iit of ifity.,, 
might be excited now with pity, anil now witholA'KHn^ 
the same way as pity can he e.xcitcd now with -iind ■ 
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without fear. This was CoriU'illQ*s »}rror. ■ Aristotle's 
I'cason was that, in his (kTinition of pily, fear was of 
necessity included, heoaiiso nothing could awaken our 
pity which did not at the same time excite our fear. 

Corneille ha<l already wrilteii all his plays before he set 
. himself to commentate u|>on the “ Poeiic.'j '* of Aristotle.^ 
For half a century he had been working for the theatre, 
and after such e\[)erienc‘e he nii^ht undoubtedly have 
furnisht'd us with iiuu h yaluahlc* iidormalijui * oiu'crnirig^ 
the ancient dramatic (ode, if, during the time of his 
labours, he had but sliulied it a lidle iiune diligently, 
but this he a])peais only to have done in so far as the 
mechanical rules of his art wen* concerned. In the more 
essential points he (liNic\g:irdcd it; and when ht.^ found in 
the end that he had \i(jlalcd its laws, a llinig which he 
V"’': by no means disposecl to admit, he sought to clear 
liimself by the licljj of c<)mmt'iits, and < ‘a used Ins pre- 
tended master to say things of which he Iiad never 
thought. 

^ Corneille had brought martyrs upon the stage and por- 
trayed tliem ns the most perfect and i»n maculate of 
human beings; he liml produced the. most n'piilsive 
monsters in I'nisias, IMiot a.s, and CU‘o])alra ; and of both 
the.se species Arislfjlle de(lar(\s that they are unsiiitahle 
for tragedy, since neither of them ( an awaken pity or 
fear. AVhnt doe.s Coriii.illo say in answer to this? flow 
docs he contrive to prevent both his own authority and 
that of Aristotle from being disjiaraged by this contra- 

* riG.snya: '*Jc linhanleiiii ipK-KjiK’ cIu.m* ^ur c'inqiiaiile ans ile 
pour la icuii*,” iji liis (lissi^rtniiun on tin* Drninn. His 
.Melilv,” (latob from i(>25, iinil In'. Iasi, “Suii'na,” from 
■ niakc't exiu-lly fifly yvais, so lliat in hi-, c ninnu'nlaijt's 
lie was Cfilaiiily ahli; lo have an eye lu all his play-^. 
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diction? " We can easily come to terms with Aristotle,*^ 
he says ; ^ “ we need only assume that he did not m^ti 
to maintain that both Tear and pity were required at the 
same lime to eflect the purification of our passions, which* 
according to him should be the chief aim of tragedy, but 
that one of these means would syffiro. We can find this . 
explanation confirmcil in his own writings,” he continues, 
** if wf! cartdully weigh the reasons given by him for the 
I xelusion of those events whicli he j:ensLires in tragedies, 
lie never says: this or tliat event is out of place in 
tragedy because it merely awakens pity, and not fear; or 
again, sueh a thing is intolerahle l)ei:aiisc it simply pro- 
lUices fear, without calling forth i>ity. No; he excludes 
such events be<'aiise, as he says, they fail to excite cither 
pity or fear ; and he tliereby gives us to understand that 
he finds them iin.siiita!>lo beeaust; the one is wanting as 
w<ill as the other, and that he would not cond(Mnri them 
if lliey did but protlucc one of these elTccts.” 

• ■ . . . . • 

Now tliis is utterly wrong. And [ cannot understand 
why Datiier, who, as a rule, ilid not l;iil to observe the 
false interpretations wliieh rorncille tried to place upon 
the text of Aristotle to suit Ivs own purpose, should have 
overlooked this, the worst example of all. Yet, after all, 
how eould he help overlooking it, since it never occurred 
to him to study the philosopher’s definition of pity? 
Clorneille’s ideas on this point arc,’ as I have said, utterly 
wrong. Aristotle cann*)t h.ivc meant anything 'of the 
kind, or else we must believe that h(0 could have so faj^ 
forgotten his own definitions as to contradict himself 
the most flagrant manner. If, according to his doclri^ij 
no misforuinc that befalls another can 

^ “ II cst aisc Uc nous accommoder avj'c Arislol^,** 
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Aihless we are afraid that it may also overtake ourselves: 
.then no action in traj^edy, which foiild only excite pity, 
and not fear, would have appeared suilable to him; for he 
deemed the thinp itself an impossibility. Such actions 
did not exist for him ; on the contrary, as soon as they 
reached a pitch at which they were capable of awakening 
our pity, they must, he oiiincd, also awaken fear for our- 
selves; or rather, it was only by means of this fear that 
diey called forth our pily. Still less could he conceive of 
an action in a trat^edy, which could ' v. ihen lear for our- 
sclvels without at the same time callin'); forth our i)ily; for 
he was convinced that anything which awakens in us fear 
Tor ourselves, must also call forth our pity, as soon as we 
sec (others threate?U‘d or overtaken by it; and this is j)re- 
ciscly what ha[)j)en.s in tragedy, where wc see all llie i-vils 
which we fear, happening not to oiirselv(;s, but to others. 

In spcakijig of those actions which arc unsuitable for 
tragedy, Aristotle, it is true, avails himself more than 
oiYce of the expression that they excite ndthi'r pily nor 
fear. Yet if Corneille has allowed himself to be misled 
by this neii/icr .... tiof\ so much I he worse for him. 
TheSo disjunctive |)arti('les do not always express what he 
intends them to express. I*‘or if we use them to deny 
two Qr more pioporties of an object, the existence of the 
object, notwithstanding that one oi other of tlu-se pro- 
vjxirlies is w-anling to it, depends tm whether the latter can 
be as easily separated in nature as we separate thorn in 
Jthe abstract by means of symbolic expiissions. If, for 
:€xample, wc say, in speaking of a w'onian, that she has 
iW^th^ beauty nor w'it, wc certainly wish to convey that 
^i^shpuld Ijc satisfied if she possi'ssed either of the.se 
for wit and beauty can not only be separated 
ip'tb^ghti 'but they are also separate in reality. But if 
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\vc say: “'I'his man believes in neither heaven nor hdVf 
do we also w'ish to imply that we should he satisfied if he 
did Iml believe in one of the two; if he believed in 
heaven, but not in hell; or in hell, but not in heaven? 
Surely not; for he who believes in the one must of 
ncrcssity believe in tho other also, flcaven and hell, 
punishment and reward, art; eorrelalive terms ; if the one 
exists so must tlie other. Or, to borrow an example from 
a sister-art, if we say: “ 'I'his paintin'^ is worUiless; it has 
neither outline nor colour,” di; we wish it to be inferred 
that there could be such a thing as a gr)od pamting 
possessing only one of these pniperlies ? All this is vi:ry 
clear. 

J5ut what if Aristotle’s definition of [)ily were false? 
What if wo found that we could also feel pity for evils 
and calamities which we have in nowise to fear for our- 
selves ? 

Fear for ourselves is not netwssary, it is true, to 
produce in us a feeling of dist^leasure at the physical 
suffering of a person whom we love. Such displeasure 
arises simply fiom our perception of the imperfection, 
just as our love arises from that of Llio [lerfcctions of the 
individual ; and when thi-so feelings of )»leaMiie and dis- 
pleasure are united, they give rise to tliat mixed feeling 
, which we term pity. 

Yet even then, I do not think tliat Aristotle's position 
is at all weakened. 

T'or allliougli we can feel pity for others without ex- 
periencing any fear for ourselves, it i.s indisputable tliat'; 
our pity, when accompanied by such a fear, becom^J^i 
much slroiiger and more vivid than u could otherwis<fii^"l 
And what is there to prevent us from assuming 
mixed sensation which we feel on beholding the 
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suflering of a beloved object, can only by the addition of 
fear for ourselves attain a sufficient degree of intensity to 
deserve the name of an cficclivc force (Ajfckt). 

This is- precisely what Aristotle assumed. He did nof 
regard pity according to its primal y emotions; he re- 
garded it merely as an effective ff>rcc {Affekf), Without 
mistaking the former, he only denied to the spark the 
name of flame. Comiiassionatc emotions, unaccom- 
panied by fear for ourselves, he terms philanthropy; and , 
he reserves the name of pity for those stiong» t lanotions 
of the same kind, which are combined with fear for our- 
selves. According to him, therefore, the misfoi Liines of 
4 villain will excite neither our j)ity nor our fear; yet lie 
does not on this acToiint deny him all power of moving 
us. Even the villain is still a human being possessing, 
iij opiic of all his mural imperfections, eiviiigh perfections 
to make us rather hope against his ruin or destruction, 
and to awaken in us, if we behold it, sonu'lhing akin to 
pity, the rudiments, as it were, «jf pity, linl this rudi- 
mentary feeling, as I have already pointer! nut, he docs 
not call pity but philaiilhropy. “A villain,” he tolls us, 
** must never be allowed to pass from a stale of jidvcrsity 
to one of prosjierily; for nothing could be more un- 
tragical; he would then lack all that he should have, and 
would call foith neither phiUnlliropy, nor pity, nor fear. 
Neither must it be an utter villain who is plunged from a 
state of prosperity into one of adversity; for such an 
event might, it is true, excite phil.inlliropy, but not pity, 
§nor yet fear." I know of nothing more feeble and 
^b^SUrd than tlie common rendering of this w'ord “ phihui- 
Its adjectiv^e is usually translated into Latin by 
gtaium; into French by cc qui peut faire 
f^aisir; and into (Jermaii by Wits 
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viachen kajtn (“what may give pleasure*’). Goutstbtt 
alone, as far as 1 c an see, appears to have caught the 
philosoi)hcT*s meaning; he translates *fn\dvOpuiicov by 
t/f/od humanitaih seitsu fanirat For this word philaa-,* 
ihropy is used to signify that feeling which the misfortunes 
even of a villain can awaken; it is not the satisfactioh 
which we feel at his w^ell “merited punishment, but the 
common feeling of human- sympathy which comes oven, 
us when we see him suffer, even though we are- given to 
understand that liis suffering is amply deserved. Herr 
(^urlius would indeed confine this feeling of luty for an- 
unfortunate villain to one .section only of the evils to 
which he is liable. “'J'ho.se accidents to the vicious,” 
he says, “ which excite, in us neither terror nor pity, must 
be the results of their vices; for, were they to happen to 
them by chance, or imdoservedly, the sufferers would 
still retain in the bcarls of the si)ec:lalor.s the privileges of 
humanity, which does not withhold its pity from a villain 
who suffers innocenlly.” Ilut he docs not appear to have 
considered this sufficiently. For even in cases where the 
misfortune that overtakes the villain is the direct outcome 
of his crime, we cannot forbear suffering wilh him at the' 
sight of his jiunishmcnt. Rchold the mob,” .says the 
author of on fhv Knwitous^ “as they crowd clostdy 
around the condemned criminal! 'They have heard of 
all the outrages which the villain ha.s committed; they' 
have be&n horrified at his conduct, and have perhaps, 
even hated him. Now he is dragged, pale and fainting 
to the terrible scaffold, 'fhe crowd ]iress forward, sobi^ 
stand on tiptoe, others climb on to the roofs, to seehS^ 
his features change at tlic approach of death. His 
is pronounced; the executioner stops forward ; 
moment and all will be over. How 
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'.spectators now wish that he inip;ht be pardoned ! What? 
That same person, the object of their hatred, whom but 
-a moment before they would themselves have condemned 
to death ? What has happened to send this sudden ray 
of human love throuj^h their hearls? Is it not his 
approacliing doom, the aspect of the direst physical 
calamity, that, a.s it were, i*ceoneiK*s us to the worst 
offender and secures him our alTocLion ? Without love 
it would be impossible to feel pity for his fati.*/’ 

And it is this very love for our fel*ov' r' e.itmes, I say, 
which is never entirely absent from our hearts, which, 
hidden beneath other ami stronger emotions, lies 
smouldering unceasingly, and needs but a favourable 
gust, so to speak, of niisforlum*, pain, or crime, to fan it 
into a flame of pity; this very love it is that Aristotle 
under.stand.s under the name of philanthropy. We are 
right in looking upon it as a kind of i)ity.‘ Hut neither 
; was Aristotle wrong in giving it a sin)arate name, to dis- 
tinguish it, as I have said, fr^m the highesL grade of 
compassionate emotions, in which the addition of a 
probable fear for ourselves converts those emotions into 
effective forces {Aff'ckt). 


1 must lieie meet amUher objectiuii. If Aristotle 
^jCOnceivc’d of the effectiveness of pity as being 

neces.sarily combined with fear for ouiselves, what 
.-•necessity was there for him to make special mention 
eof fear? The word pHy already incUided it, and it 
I^OUld have been suHicient for him to say; tragedy 
to effect the purifu'ation of our passions by ex- 
our pity. I'or the addition of the word fear does 
the sense, and only makes that which he says 
Eous and uncertain. 
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I answer: if Arisloilc had merely wished to teach us 
what passions ran and ought to be awakened by lragedy> 
he might indeed have omitted all mention of fear, and, 
would no doubt have done so, for no philosopher was 
ever more si)aring of his words than he. lUit he wanted 
to tell us at lire same time whal passir)ns ought to be 
purified by means of those which tragedy awakens in us; 
and for this purpose he was obliged to include fear. . 
I'or although, arc'ording to him, the efl’ertive power 
i^Affeki) of jiity cannot but be connecleil with fear for 
ourselves both williin and without the tlu?atre; although 
fear is a necessary ingredient of pity; yet the converse 
does not hold good, and pity for others is no ingredient 
of fear for ourselves. As so<jn as the tragedy is over, 
our pity ceases; and of all the emotions wliich we have 
experienced, none remains save the pr)ssiblc fear which 
the misfortunes we have pitied have led us to entertain 
for ourselves. This fear we retain; and whereas before, - 
as an ingredient of pity, it helped to purify our pity, it 
now helps, as an emotion ronliniiing independently -and 
by itself, to purify itself. Conseciucntly, in order to .show 
that it can and docs at'L thus, Anslolle found it necessary 
to mention it .separately. 

It is undeniable that Aristotle never intended to give 
a strict logical delinition of a tragedy. Tor instead o/ 
confining hini.self merely to those proiierties which 
essential to it, he has included several others which are 
purely acc'idental to it, and which had been renderc^.^ 
nct'essary by the eii.slom.s of his lime, l^ut, leaving the^^ 
aside and reducing the remaining eharacteristica to th€^|^ 
simplest form, we shall arrive at a concise aiid 
definition, viz., that a tragedy is, in a word, 
which excites pity. According to its genus, 
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imitation of an action, like the epic and tlie comedy; 
but accord! niii to its species, it is the imitation of an 
action deservinj' of i)ity, h’roni these two conceptions 
all its rules may he clearly dediK'od, and even its dramatic 
form may be determined by lliem. , 

* This latter slatem(‘nt may be dimbted. At all events 
I know of no eritic who ever thought of altempling this, 
They all look upon the dramatic form r>f a tragedy as 
something tra<litional, which is what it is simply because 
it happens to be so, and which is lu!t ..0 !>e( aiise it is 
found to be good. Arisltille alone has discerned the 
reason of it; but in his ilefinilion he assumes it as 
understood instead of poiulijig it out clearly. “.A 
tragedy,'’ he tells us, “is the imitation of an action 
which, not by means of nai ration, but by means (»f 
pity and fear, serves to effect the piiriru'alion of tJicse 
and similar passions/' These are lus aelual words. 
Who could lielp noticing here the curious antithesis, 
“not by means of narration, but ))y means of pity and 
fear ” ? Tity and fear aie the means employed by tragedy 
to attain its end, and (he narration tran only refer to the 
manner in wlii«'h these nu-ans aie employed or avoided. 
Would not .\ri-.lnl]e, thi iefore, appear to have omilled 
something heMe? Is ni»l the pmper antithesis of the 
narration, namely, tlie dramatic form, manifestly wanting.!* 
vNow, how do the translators repair this omission ? Some 
manage carefully to circumvent it; others fill it in, but 
with words, 'riu’.y all look u|)»)n it as nothing but 
^!carelessly Avoided sentence, to w'hich they do not con- 
themselves l)ound to adhere, provide<l they c<jnvey 
jJl^^feUosophers meaning. I )acier\s translation runs as 
d’unc action, — (jui, sans lu secouis dc la nar- 
le moyen de la compassion et de la terreur," 
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etc. Curtius say.s, “of an action, which not by the ' 

narration, but (by the representation of the action itself) 
by means of terror and pity serves to purify us of the; 
faults in the passions represented.’’ Quite so ! They 
both say what Aristotle wishes to coiney; only they do not- 
say it as he says it. Yet this “as” is of importance; for 
the sentence is not really so carelessly worded as one 
might imagine. J^riefly slaletl, the matter stands as 
follows: Aristotle found that ])ity of neces.sity demands* 
some present tnisforluiu*; that misfortunes which have 
happened long ago or may hai)pen in the distant (ulure 
cither (ail to awaken our compassion altogether or else 
awaken it to a far lesser degree than would a present 
mi.sforltine; that it is const.'cpienily necessary to represent 
the action w’hich is to exc ite oar pity, not as having 
already occurred, that is to say, in a nan n live form, but 
as actually occurring, that is to say, in a dramatic form. 
And this fact, that our pity is hardly, if at all, awakened 
by the narration, but is almost eiilirely aroused by the 
actual .sight; this fact alone justified liiin in substituting 
the thing it.self in his definition hi place of'thc form of the 
thing, because the thing itself is only capable of this one 
form. Had he considered it po.ssible that our pity could 
also be awakened by the narration, he would indeed have 
been guilty of an important omission in saying, “not by. 


means of narration, but by means of pity and fear./* 
Jjcing convinced, however, that in representation, pity, 
and fear can only be excited by means of the dramat)||^ 
form, he was justified in making that omission for -l^^^ 
sake of brevity. 1 refer my readers to the ninth 
of the second Book of his “ Rhetoric.” . - 


And lastly, as rt;gardd the moral purpose which] 


assigns to tragedy and which he thought it 
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include in his definition of the same, the controversies 
16 which it has given rise, especially ii^ modern times, 

' are well known. Now 1 am roiifident of being able to 
prove that all ^^ho liave (le<'lared thenist lves against it 
have failed to grasp Aristotle’s meaning. They have 
jpvesteil him with their own j^artieular views, without 
knowing for certain what his viev^s were. Th.ey combat 
strange notions which originate from themselves, and in 
^refuting the emanations (»f tlieirown brains they imagine 
that they in(:oiitrf)\vrtil»ly cimfiite iluj [»hilns«'[)lier. I 
cannot discuss this mailer in detail h. n-. lUit in order 
not to appear to sjuak without proof; I will add two 
‘ obs^jr vat ions. 

(i.) dhey make Ari.-sloile say: “'I’ragedy should, by 
rpcans of terror and pity, jHirify us from the faidts of the 
passions repres<;nt('(l.” The [)assions represented.^ If, 
therefore, the hero meets with ini.sforlune owing to his 
curiosity, his ambition, his love, or his wrath: then our 
curiosity, ambition, love or wrath, is llu* passion which 
the tragedy is to purify? Arisloile ihuughl nollung of 
the kind. Anri so lliose gentlemen go on disputing; 
their imaginali(;n tiansrorms wind-mills into giants; 
confident in tlieir \iLtory, they lilt at them, tior do they 
pay the slightest heed to S.inclio, who has only eoinmon- 
. sense to commend him, and who, seated ii])on his more 
; -cautious quadminxl, calls after them urging them lujt to 
‘ be dvcr-hasly, tjiiL to first look rarefiilly around them. 

ToiovTojv TraUijiuLTuiv, says Aristotle; ami that does 
Sfotmean “the passions represented"; they slumld have 
^Mjsiated it by “ the.se anil similar ones," or “ the 
awakened." The to(o*twv refers solely to tlie 
“pity and fear"; tragedy is to excite our pity 
in order to purify merely these and similar 
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passions, bill not all pa.s.sions wilhoiil distinction. ' He, 
however, uses I he word Toioi'nov, and not toutwi/; he 
says *‘the.si‘ and similar,” and not simply ‘‘these,” in 
order to show that by tlie* turn ])ity he understands not 
merely ])iLy ju()[»erly so-ealled, but all pliilanthropic 
feelings in gc'neral, and likewise, l>y the term fear, noli 
merely the di.si)h‘asnre \\ith which we anticipate an 
inii)ending mi.sfortune, but also evi‘iy kind of dls[)leasure 
which i.s allied to it, the displeasure at |)resent and past 
misfortunes, sorrows, and giii fs. Thus the pity and the 
fear excited by liagedy are to purify our pity and our 
fear in a widened sense; they are, however, to purify 
lhe.se alone, anil no other passimis. 

L’sefiil le.s.sons and examples, si.iving to purify other 
passions also, may, it is tiiii‘, be Voiind in tragedy; bnt 
lbe.se do not form pait of its aim; it .shares litem in 
common >villi the epic and the eomedy, inasmuch as it 
is a poem, au imitation of an aciioji in gi*neral, hut not 
ill so far as it is a tragedy, an imitation of an action 
deserving of pity in particular. All spi:cies of poetry 
aim at making ns better than we in ; it is a lamentable 
thing to have to prove this first, and .still more so to 
find even poets who donbl it. Hut eviry species of 
jKieiry cannot bi.lter evei vlhiiig, or at any rate it cannot 
belter all things e<pially; but that direction in which 
each is best capable of effci ting impnnement, and in 
which no olb.er sjxrcies can do so to the same degree,.^ 
that, and dial alone, forms its peeuliar aim. 

(2 ) Seeing that Aiistolle’s opponents wore not caref^ 
to observe wliat [lasr^ioics he toiibidered that 
should purify in iir> by nuxins of jiily and fear: it 
natural that they should misinterpret the 
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iteelf. At the end of his “Polities,” where he speaks 
of the purifK’ation of the passions l)y means of niiisir, 
Aristotle promises to give a fuller aceount of this 
purification in his “Poetics/' “Sinec, however,^' says 
("orncille, “there is no mention of it in this work, the ■ 
tniajorily of his comnienlalors have arrived at the <‘on-' 
elusion that it must have reai hed us in an incomplete 
form/' No mention of it? por my part, I think that 
even in what remains to us of his “ I'oj'ii* s,” he it much 
or lilllf, there can he loimd all llial he deemed it neces- 
s.irv to say on th.is suhjiM to any one not altogether 
unacquainted with his i»lher phiK>sophie.il writings. 
Corneille hiins« ll nolieed one passage \vhi( h he Lhc)ughL 
sufficiently clear to (auihle us to di'-cover the maimer in 
winch a purlfu alion of the passicuis is effected hy tragedy, 
vi/., the jmssage in whi«*h Arisif»ile s..y.-, : “ l*ily 

dx .iiaiids an innocent sulfcTi-r, anil fear one of our 
fellow creatures/* Now this passage is a vi'ry important 
one; only Corneille made a wrong usir of it, and he* 
could hardly* help doing so, si-eing that his thoughts 
were running 011 the purificaiion of the. i‘assions in 
general. “()ur pity for a misforlunv*,” he says, ‘‘with 
which we see a fellow creatine aftlicted, awakens a fear 
in us lest a similar misfortune tiverlake. oiiisclves; this 
fear awaken.s a dcsiie to evade it, and this desire an 
endeavour to imrify, to moderate, to ami-lioiale, and 
even to eradicate entirely that i)assion owing tii which 
j^.the objei't ot our jiiiy meets with the misfortune before 
very eyes. Poi our common sense tells us that the 
must be removed if the clTeci is‘ to be avoided.” 
this reasoning, whereby IVar is made the mere 
\i%Tiiment with which pity elferis a pinification of the 
^j^stibns, is false and cannot pos.sibly be what Aristotle 
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wished to convey, h'or in that case tragedy would 
capable of purifying all the passions except the very twS * 
which Aristotle expressly tells us it ought to purify. It ’ 
would be capable of purifying our wrath, our curiosity, 
our envy, our ambition, our hatred and our love^" 
accordingly as it is the one or the other of these passions# 
that has brought misfortune upon the object of our pity. 
Only our pity and our fear would it be unable to purify. 
For pity and fear are the passions whic h we, and not the 
acting personages, feel in tragedy : they are the passions 
by nu-ans of which tlui acting personag(\s move us; they 
are not the passions \\hi< h lead to their own misfortune. 

I am, of course, quili* aware that there miglit be a play 
in which they perform both functions, but 1 have never 
yet come across one in whicli tla^. .siiffiTing person was 
plungi‘d into misfortune by means of misconceived pity 
or misconceived fear. And yet siu'h a [)l:iy would be 
tlie only one c-mbodying, according to (^oineille’s intcr- 
‘pretation, the ideas which Aristotle applied to all . 
tragedies; and even there lliose itieas would not be 
carried into |)raclice in tlic way demanded l>y the latter. ‘ 
Such a play would form, as ic were, the point at which 
two inclined sliaighl lines inlersec.l never to meet again 
in all eternity. Dacier could not go so far wrong in ' 
interpreting .Arisl<jtie's meaning lie was bound to pay 
more attention lo the words of his author, and these 


distinctly stale that our j)ity and our fear arc to be^.^ 
purilied by the pity and the fear awakened by trag^y.,'^i 
But thinking, no doubt, that the. puriiose of trag'C<^^ 
would be very in-signifieant if it were merely confined 
thesedimitations, he allowed himself to be persuaded, 
('orneille’s explanation, to assign to it a similar puJi[iffiE&^^ 
lion of all the other pas.sions. And when Corneille^ 
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his part, denied tiiis and proved hy examples lliat he 
held it to he a heantiful thought rather tlian a thing 
generally atlainai»l(‘, Dacier had to aecei)t these same 
examples, and thus fountl himself in such straits that he. 
was forced to make the most viol«‘nl twists and turns to 
extricate himself and his Aristotle. 1 say /lis Aristotle; 
for the leal one stands in no need of siu'h twists and 
turns, 'fo rejienl it <>nr e again, the latter thought of no 
other passions whu h should he paiuhed in tiagtdy hy 
means of pity ami tear, savi* only pity and fear tlu m 
selves; iiiul it was a matter of ia-.lijf^ n nee 10 him 
whether a trageily « outiihuletl miieh i;r lillle to the 
purification of the rest of the passions. Daeier should 
have conlined himself to that [lurificalion of which 
Arishitle sjieaks; hut in that ease he woi'M eeitainly 
have had to lomhine it with a hmadi'i (M^jieepiion. “ It 
is not difficult to c‘\[ilain,’* he tells iis, “how tragedy 
excile.s. pity and fear in ordc'r to purify i»ily ami fear. It 
excites these pa.ssions hy displa\ing to iia the misfortunes 
into whieh our lello\v (:reatiin.s have heeii plunged 
through unpremedilaUd faults: and it [unifies them hy 
.'icipiainting us with this(‘ misltntums and hy leaehing 
us iieitlier to fear them loo much, nor to he too mm'h 
aflccted hy them, if tlu y .should ha[»[)en to oiir.M-hcs. 
It eiiahU s piMSoii.s to hi*ar the mo-,t unloward .'U’cidenls 
bravely, and e:iii*,e.s the most wielclicd to deem iherii- 
$clves [ortunale when they ('ompare Ilu ir wsjes with the 

8 greater oiuvs reprc.seiitcd in Iragejdy. I'oi* in what 
.lition could a man he found who, on beholding an 
ipu.s, a Philoi'tete.s, or un Oreslis, would not confess 
^11 the evilb which ht; ha.s t(j suffer an* as nothing 
'n\ compared to those whi<'h afilic'l these men?’' 
.ciuite true; and the explanation cannot- hava 
'i ^ ■■■' - . lO 
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cost Dacicr niudi reflection. He found it almost wprU 
for word in one of the Stoics who always had ah 
eye to apathy. Without urging that the feeling of 
our own woe does not leave niiu'h room lor pity, and 
that consLi]LU‘nlly in the ease of a sufl’ercr whose pity 
cannot he awakened, the jnirificalion or diminution of his' 
sornjw cannot he lirnught alKiiit hy pity: I will allow all 
hisTeniarks to hold I would only ask : to what do all 

his Klatrinents animint Has he said anything further 
than that j)ily pmil'ies our f ar? ('crtainly not; and yet 
this is but a (jiiarter of what Aristotle intends to convey, 
Eor when the latter- asserts that tragedy excites pity and 
fear in ruder to jmrify [iity and fear, surely any one r^in'sce 
that tills means far more than D.acier has thouglfl it 
advisable to slate, Ar'c'onling to the difl’erent combina- 
tions of these various concei)tions, if it is attempted to 
give, the i-ntire meaning of Aii.slotle, it must be shown 
siiccess^ively (i) how tragic pity can, and in reality, does, 
purify our pity; (2) how tragic fear j)urines our fear; 
(3) hr)w tragic pity purifies our fr*;n; and (4) how tragic 
fear puiifiiM our pity. Nmv Daeier confined hiihself 
merely to the third eombiirnion, and ev'en this one he did 
n<H treat carefully, but 'eft it only half explained. Fc,r if 
an attempt is made to arrive at a corre»;l and complete' 
conception of the Aristotelian doctrine of the purification 
of the ])iissioiis, it will be found that each of the. fobr 
combinations above montioned includes in it a Iwofolct- 


contingency, which may be briefly slated as foUoiyt*^ 
Sin(.c the purifK'alion resl.s upon nothing else but 
transformation of [lassions into virtuous habits, and 
according to our philosojflicr, every virtue is 
midway between extremes ; it follows that 
it ig to transform our pity into a virtue, must 
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giirify us from ilir two L*\livmcs of pity; the same applies 
in the case of fear. 'IVaf^ic pity imist not only purify 
the soul of him who fei ls lt>t) mueh pity, but also of 
him who feels too liitle. 'J’ra};ic fear must not only 
puiifv the soul <»( him who h.irs no mamier of mis-* 
^ortiinc, 1ml also of him who is afraid of every mis- 
fortune however <lislaiit and improbable it may be. In 
■ the same way, tia-^ic [lily, in repaid to fear, must stei.r 
bciween this lor» miu h :md this too hltU' ; and ( on- 
versel-y, trai^ii; fear in reL;aid t«> i/ily. l):u.ier, as 1 h.ive 
said, has only shown how trajpc t)ily inav moderate 
excessive har, but not how its entire absence maybe 
.remedied, nor how it may be wholesomely increased in 
him who has too liule. of it; not to mention' that he has 
omitted to say ain thing of the rest. 'I'hose who came 
after him have not in the least repaired his cunissions ; 
but in order to scllle llie dispute concerning tiie utility 
of tragedy in their own minds, tliey have drawn matters 
‘into it which ap[jly Uj poetry in general bill in nowise to 
tragedy as siK'h in partii iilar ; tlu y have maintained, for 
iri.slaiKV, that Iragialy is inlemled to fei'd and strengthen 
the feelings tA Immanity, to im*ul«\ale a love of viiliu-, a 
hatred of \i<’e, and so on;' but, my good sir, what [hh iii 
' bhould not do the same ? 'Fheii if iliis is the intention of 
every poem, it cannot form the distinitive feature of 
tragedy; and tliis eannot theri:fore be what we were 
* seeking. 

To what end the hard work of dramatic form ? ■ Why 
®uild a theatre, (lisguisl^ men and women, bunlen their 
^'t^orics, and a.s.semble tlie whole t<jw’n in one jilacc, if 

in Ills liib^cUallon upon the aims of Tr.niody, a j -pended 
Poetics. 

. . . ■ 
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J inU iicl niy work ?iiul its rcpri’sciilation to produce 
nothing more than some of those emotirms which could 
he as well j)i-odm'e(l by any good story tliat every one' 
could n ad al home for luinself? 

'i’lu*. dr.miatii; form is the only one in which pity and 
i'l ar may be arousctl; at all events in no other fonn can* 
these passiijiis be awaki'iied to such a di'gnv. And yet 
piM)i)le [)rcler to awaken in it all other emotions rather ' 
than these, and ti) us«‘ it for evi-ry oihi'r piii'iiose than 
the one hu- whii h it is |)rf-emini.-nily ail.i|Ued. 

'J’he [mblie is ^alislied; this is well and yet not well. 
One has no si»eeial longing for the tood with whic'h one 
is bound to tint up. 

It is well known how inhait the (ireeks and the 
Romans writ' upon tln.*ir plays, esjiec'ially tlie former 
upon their tragedies. What ojhlness and indifTi^rence 
our public, on the other hand, show towards the theatrcl 
'I'o what must we attribute this difference, if it be not to 
the fact that the (hoeks felt themselves animated by * 
llu'ir stage with siu h intense and extiaurdinary emotions 
that they ( oiild liardly await the moment to experience 
them again and again; wheoMs we, on the oLlier hand, 
tleri\e sui'h feebhi im[U' scons' from our stage Ih.U w'e 
randy consider it worth tlie lime and ihe money to* 
juorure llu in? Mo.st of us go to the theatre almo.st 
invariably for the sake of satisfying our curiosity or of 
killing lime, for the sake of fashion or of company, from 
a desire to see and be seen; very few' of us, and those ■. 
but seldom, g(j from any other motive. ' 

When 1 say we, our public, our stage, I do not mca^ 
tlic Clerrnans only. We (lermans candidly admit 
we as yet possess no theatre. U hat many of our 
who join us in this confession and w'ho are great 
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of the Frondi theatre, think when they admit it, I nm 
unable to say. JUit I know what my own viewh on the 
mailer are. F am of n[)inion tlial not (»nly we Ciernians, 
.but also tho>e wIkj boa.'^t of Iruinc; i)os.se>sed a theatre 
for a century aln^uly, nay niiue, who IjniL' liaxiiiL;: ihe 
^jcsl theatre in all Kiirope, that i ven the I'jench thein- 
.sclve.s Jiave as yi t no theairi'. 

At all events, they Ii.uo no lrn;^ic one. 'I'he impres- 
sion.s ])ro<iLire<l hy f'reneli tragedy are absolutely cold 
and feeble. Hear what a Fieneinnan l\imsell' has to say 
t)f them. 

“'Die .surpassint^ beaut ie.; of our lluatre,’* s.us di; 
Vultaiie, “were enmbined with .1 hitlden fanll which had 
e.sc'n[)ed ncjliee bee ause llie public could not of its own 
accord have aiiy hi;;her ideas than thr).->e impailed to it 
by the models (»t tlu'L^n'at ina.'.ters. Ssdnl IsvaancjiU has 
alone diseovenal tliis fanll: he .savs dial our jilays do 
not make a siiftir'ienL impression, tlut that which shoulil 
cxeitc pity ojily awakens lend« rn(‘s.s, that penile enmlion 
takes the place ol aj^italitiii, and siir[»rise that ol Urror: 
that our feeliij;;s, in shoit, do nut attain a sulUcicnt 
degree of intcMisily. It cannot be tlenic'd that Saiiil- 
K^'remont has laid his finger upon thi’ secael .sore of the 
Freiich theatre. It may he uiged that Saint ICvremont 
was the author i/f a wrel»hid comedy, ‘Sir J'olilic 
- Wouldljc,* and of atmlher tcjnally wrrlf’hed (me (ailed 
..'.‘The Operas’; that his small sooiely verse.s are the 

S k'est and mo*it trivial of their kind; and that he was 
ling hut a poetaster. One may not have a spark of 
ius, anii yet po.sses.s much wit and tn.ste. Now he 
■ unrjiie.stionably a very refined t.isle; this is borne 
.the fact that he divined the true reason why nio.st 
plays arc so tame and cold. We have always 
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I.ickc'd a certain degree of warmth; everything else, wje 
pcjssessed.’* ' . ■ 

Tn other words: we; j)QSsessed everything excepting 
only that wliieli we most needed; our tragedies wer® 
e.x(*ellent, Imt for the fact that they were not tragedies at 
all. And \v.hy were they not trage< lie's? 

“ 'J'his coldness,” Voltaire continues, “ this monotonous 
tameness, arose in part from the petty sj)irit of gallantry 
which w'iis at that time so [ircvalent amongst our 
com tiers, and which transformed a tragialy into a series 
of amorous dialogues after the taste of ('yrus and Clelic.- 
'I'he only plays that formed an exception lo this rule 
consisted of lengthy political tirades, such as spoilt 
Seitoriiis, made (>tho cold, Suieiia and Attila wretched. 
There was yc:t- another cause that prevented the display 
of high pathos upon our stage and hindered the acticxn, 
from hecoming truly tragic', and that was the narrow, 
poorly-constructed theatre with its paltry decorations. 
What room was there for action upon a stage cpmposed 
of a few dozen boards, which w:'is moreover filled with 
spectators? How could the eyes of the latter be 
captivated, dazzled and illiuled, by any display of pomp 
and accessories? How could great tragic actions 1:>e 
performeil there? How could the poet's imagination be ' 
allowed free play ? 'Hic pieces had to consist of lengthy 
descriptions, so that they resembled dialogues rather tlia^nV 
plays. Every actor was bent upon .shining in a 'lop^i 
monologue, and such plays as did not contain any wt; ' 
rejected. In this form all theatrical ac:tion disappea*^' 
as did also all intense display of the passions^ aU 
ful pictures of human misery, all harrowing 
could pierce lo the very soul; the spcclator’#^j|j^P» 
instead of being rent asunder, was scarcely 
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‘The first reason is a perfectly correct one. Gallantry 
' and politics always leave .a cold impression j and no poet 
ever yet succeeded in arousing pity and fear by 
mejins of them. The former make us imagine that wc 
■ hear only the /rif or the schoolmaster; the latter would 
have us hear nolliing hill the human being. 

But how about the second reason? Can it be 
possible that the absence of a spacious theatre and of 
good scenery .should have exercised such an influence 
Upon the genius of the y^oet? Is it true that every tragic 
plot requires yMuiip and a(Te^sj)ric.s ? Or should not the 
poet rather construct liis j)lay in ‘Such a manner that 
it could produce its full effect even without these 
additions ? 

He certainly should do so, ac:cording to Aii'slotle. 
“Fear and yniy,’^ says the philosophci, ‘'may be 
awakened by ayiyiealing to the organs of sight ; l)iil they 
cSin also proceed from the connection *jf the events 
themselvc.s; llie latter is the more excilli-at method and' 
that adopted by the best y»oets. For the story must be 
so constructed that it awakens pity and fear in him who 
merely listens to the relation of its events; 'such is the. 
story of (I'-dipiis, which only nsynircs to be heard to 
arouse the ahovc-montioned passions. 'I'o produce this 
effect by means of the organs of sight, less art i*. reryiiired ; 

• and this should be left to the person wlio undertakes the 
■. representation of the play.'' 

. Shakespeare's plays art* said to afford a curious proof 
■"‘irf'. the dispcnsableness of scenic decorations. What 
^]ays^ it is asked, stand more in need of the wliole art 
decorator than these, with their constant interrup- 
and changes of scene?' Yet I here ■\vas a lime when 
on >vhich they were performed, consisted of 
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nothing hut a nirtaiii of some coarse material, whlClij 
when drawn ii[), disclosed tlic walls, which were quil!<i * 
bare or covered, ht most, with niatling or tapestry. Here 
there was iiotiiing save the imagination to assist the 
a( tors in inlcri)reting the piece and the spectators in 
c ompreliending it; yet, in spite of this, it is maintained# 
that Shakespeare’s [ilays were in those days more intel- 
ligible without S('enery than they afterwards we/e with it.* 

If, then, tile [)oet nee<l not Iroiihle himself about 
scenery ; and if the same, evt n in cases where it would 
seem necessary, can he omitted without essentially de- 
tracting from his ])]ay : why should the fact of the 
Erench puelFi not having given us more toiu'hing plays 
be asc ribed lu tlie narrow and nnfavourabU! cfmstruclion 
of the theatre? 'i’he fault did iu)t lie with the theatre; 
it lay with themselves. 

And this is eonlirmcd by expel ieiice. For to day the 
French have a Uner and more sj)acious stage; the spec- 
tators are no longer allowed upon it; tlic wings are kept 
clear; the decorator has free hands and can paint and 
construct whatever the poet reriuin-s of him. Yet w'liere 
are those more passionate plays that one might have 


' C'lljK'f’fl /,/r'r-v x\f (he Itut> of in tat Britain and ‘Jre'otuiyV^, 
il. i»p. 7S, 70:--“ S(«mr' hnv(' inv.inu;iicd tlini finu M'tncs proved the 
ruin uf acting. In the reign of Ch.wles I. there was nothing more 
than a curtain <'‘f very coarse stull, upon the drawing up of which 


the .stage appeared, either with hare walls on the .sides, coarsely 
matted, cuncmvcI with tapeMiy; .so that fur the place originally 


repri-scnted. and all the suc«'e.ssi\c changc.-i in which the poet&adV 
those times fiecly indulged themselves, tlicic was nothing to 
the spectators and ei standing, or to a^'.ist the actor '.s performan^K 
hut hare jinaginatinn. The spirit and judgment of the actors JjwS 
})ljt‘d all deficiencies and made, a.s .srimc would in.siiuialc, play4 
Intelligible williuul scenes than they afterwards were with 
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cxpoctcd to find? Ddc-s M. tin Voltaire flatter hiin.sdf 
that his “ Semiramih ” is one of them ? I'herc we have 
l)omp and arc;i:ssf)ries in plenty, and a ^host into the 
bargain; and notwithstanding all this, 1 know of no 
colder play than his “Semirainis/* 

Now shall I Ik: lakcfi to nu'an liy all this that no 
Frenchman i.s rapalik* of' writing a really pas.sionate 
tragedy; that tlie v(jlatile spirit (jf thiil nation i.s iin('<pial 
to the task? I should be asliained of rnteitaining such- 
an opinion. Cierniany has not so f.ii maile herself 
ridiculous by any HouIumus; and i, for in) part, 
not the least inelination for the pail. I ain conviiu'ed 
that no nation in the wt)rld has bten speeially endowed 
with any mental gilt .sujuTior to that of irlher fiations. 
Wc often hear of the shrewd iCngIishrn:ii-; the witty 
'Frenchman, lint who ncule this distinction ? (.’ertainly 
not Nature, flir .she distributes all things t‘f|ually Jimong.sl 
all. There arc? as many willy Englishmen as witty 
Frenchmen, and as many shrewil Fixnchmen ns shrewd 
Englishmen, whilst the bulk of the people is neither one 
nor the other. 

'What, then, do Tniean to ((^iivcy ? T merely want to 
say that the kVem h have not yet, got that wlii« h they 
.might very well have- line tragedy. And why l)ave 

they not got it yet? In order lij liil upon the correct 
; reason, it would have been nc'cessary for Voltaire to 
']know himself a great deal belter. 

fell mean that they have not got it because they believe 
they liavc had it for a long lime. And they are 
^^^inly strength.ened in this belief by a quality which 
^l^'^ssess beyond all other nations, but which is not 
nature ■ - namely, their vanity. 
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As with singlt; Individuals, so it is with natio^l' 
Cioltsched (it will readily be guessed why 1 meotioti. 
him here) was in his young days lield to be a poet, 
because at that time people did not know tlie differertce. 
between a mere versifier and a poet. IMiilosophy and ‘ 
criticism in due course made the distinction clearj and? 
if (iolts<'hed had but tried to keep abreast with .the 
times, if he had but developed and rectified his ideas 
and his taste according to the ideas and the taste of the 
age, tlie versifier might perhaps have grown into a* poet. 
Ihit having so often heard himself styled the greatest 
poet, and being persuaded by his vanity that such was 
really the case, he neglected to do this. He could not 
possibly ac(iuire what he already I^elieved himself to, 
possess; and the older he grew, the more obstinately 
and unbhishingly he asserted his imagined .superiority. 

'J'he same thing, it appears to me, has happened to tlie* 
French. No sooner had Corneille raised their theatre a 
little out of the barbaious conditions in >vhich he found 
it than they already deemed it c lose to perfection. Racine* 
appeared to them to ad<l the finishing touch ;■ and /rom 
that time forth they never asked lliemselves for onq 
moment (nor, in fact, h.ad they overdone so) whether 'it 
was possible for any tiagic poet to be more i>athetif;^i. 
more passionate, than Corneille and Racine. I'hey toofe * 
it for granted that such a tiling was impossible, and.aU. 
their succeeding poets had to confine their zeal to imUat-' 
ing the one or the other as closely as possible. For 
hundred years they have thus deceived themselves 
partly also their neighbours. And now let some' oQe.'j|S 
them so, and see what they will say ! 

Of the two, Corneille has done the greater harirf^l 
exercised the more banefiil iniluence upon th^.^^|^ 
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pQets> For ‘Racine tleceived them by his example .only, 
■ b'ut^Corneille l)y his example and doclnncs t*){;ether. 

The latter especially, which were accepted as oracles 
by the whole nation (with the exception of one or two 
I^ediint.s, a lledelin, a 1 lacier, who, however, often did 
not themselves know what they wanted) and followed by 
all siibscciiient [)oet.s, have failed to produce anythin" but 
the most .shallow, \apitl, and iinlrii"i(al stufl*. This I 
would iinderlak(‘ prove piece by piece*. 

' The rules of Aristotle are well eahailaud to produce 
the highest tragic effort. What do-**: (’oriu ilhMlo with 
them? He brings them forward falsely and inaccurately; 
and linding them still too severe, he endeavours to dis- 
cover in one t»r the tjthcr que'^pte. moderaiion^ quelqne 
fmordhk into ptrtation^ and weakens and niiililates, ini.s- 
interprols and frustrates eviry rule. And why? Pour 
fietre /os dn cotuhimncr h'tiuroup de /ovntes qua 

nous avotn vu rcussir sur nos thiatres; “so as not to be 
obliged to condemn many plny.s wliich have met with 
success upon our stage. A fme reason ! 

, 1 will rapidly touch upon the chief points. Some’ of 

them, I have already noticed; but for the sake of con- 
sistency I must reiterate them. 

(i.) Aii.stolle .sa>s: tragedy .should excite pity and 
,fear. Corneille .say.s: yes, but not ne»'e.s.sarily botli at 
. the same time; w'e are quite . satisfied with either one or 
.the other, now with pity w'ithout fear, now with fear 
;>without pity. For else, where should I, the great 
^orneille, be with my Kodiigue and my Chimene? 
li^iese good children ukjusc pity, very great pity, but 
l^^dly fear. Then again, where .should I be, with my 
^pSiii^atra, my rfu.sias, my Tliocas? Who can feci any 
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So Cornuillu, anil the French thought it after 

him. ' , . ‘ 

(2.) Arislotki says: tragedy should excite pity and 
fear; that is to s;iy, both by means of one and the 
same person. Corneille says: it this can be so arranged, 
very good. Hut it is not absolutely necessary, and one ' 
would be perfectly jiislifieil in employing several' persons 
to produce liiese two feelings, as J have done in my 
“ Rodogiine.” 'riuis did ( ‘orneille, and tlie French 
follow hi.s exaini)le. 

(,^.) Aristotle says: through the ])ily and the fear 
A\hich arc awakeiietl by tiagedy, our j)ity and our fear, 
and all our fillied feelings, ought to be i)iirilied. Corneille 
knows nolliing'at all ol this, and im.igines that Aristotli* 
meant to say that tragedy awakejis our pity in order to 
awaken our fear, and that the latter will seive to purify in 
us those passions tlirougli which the object of our pity has 
been ]?lunge<l into misfoitune. I will not ilisciiss the 
value of this aim; buffjc’e it to say that it docs not 
belong to Aiislotle, and that, as v 'orneille assigned to 
his tragedies an entirely dificrent aim,, they c ould not . 
hut beconn: entirely dlffereul works fixmi those whence 
Aristotle had abslraettd his theory; they had necdi to 
become tragedies winch Averc no true* tragediys. And 
this ai)plies ikjI only to his plays, but to all the French . 
tragedies, for their authors did not set themselves to 
follow the lines laid down by Aristotle, but those laid 
down by (Corneille. I have already said that Daciev . 
held that both aims could be combined; but by this veryj; 
combination the former is weakened, and the traged}^ 
falls short of its full effect. Ikicier’s eoni'cjitioii of tin 
former was, moreover, as 1 have shown, a very impqrC^^ 
one, and it was therefore no wonder that he imagiill^ 
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plunged into misforiuiie without any fault on his part;: 
tor this \v(nild he too tcrril)le. Pn^cisdy,” says Cot- 
neillc, “surh an event awakens ino’o displeasure and 
hatied for him who (auscs the misfortune, than pity for. 
him who is ailli* teil by it. '['he former feeling, which 
.should not be the proper efh.rt of tragc.'dy, would con-* 
secjuently, unless tivaleiJ with very greal skill, stifle the 
latter feeling, whic h is the one that tragedy ought to 
pro.iijce. 'I'lie spectator would go a>\ay dissatisfied, 
because too nuieh wjalli would be mingled with his pity, 
which latter would have satisfied him, if he could but 
have remained free from any other feelings. Ihit,*' 
Corneille ha.stens to add; for he always has a “bul’^ to 
follow,— ** but if this cause is removed; if the poet con- 
structs his i)lay in such a way that the virtuous man who 
suffer.s can e.xeile more pity for himself than haired for 
him who causes hi.s siiflVriug; what then? Why, then,” 
he goi's on Co say, “ I am of the opinioji that no one 
should hesitate to n.'jiresont eviMi the most virtuous of 
men suffering upon the stage.’* I am at a loss to under- 
stand how any one can deal with llie ])hilos()pher in .such 
a slipshod manner, and profess to under.sl.ind him, 
whil.st imputing opinions to him which he has never 
held. “A totally unmerited misl'orlune, which overUikes 
a good man,** say.s Aristotle, “is not suitable for tragedy, 
because it i.s terrible.** This “ because,** which leads to the 
cause, i.*? changed by C'orneillo into “in so far as,” mer^y 
a certain condition under which it ceases to be tragi<^^. 
Aiistotle says; it is altogether terrible, and for th/ 
very naisoii untragicnl.’ lint ('ornoille says*, it ? 

' untragical in so far as it is terrible. This 
ness is asei'ibed by Aristotle to the nature of 
fortune itself; but Corneille sets it down to 



pleasure which it awakens towards him who is tlie cause 
of it; He does not, or will not, see thaL'this terril>leness 
is SomeLhinj; quite different from this ilispleasiire, and 
that even if the lallor were entirely alisi.-nt, the former 
might neveitheless be experienced to its fullest extent : 
It is enough for him that in the first place several of his 
plays scein to ho. justified by this pro quo; pl.iys, 
which ho doL'ins so little, at variance with the rules of 
Aristorie, that he ai'lually has the boldness to imagine 
that,, if Aristotle had but been aetiuainlcd with such- 
plays, he 'ivoulil have niijdilied his i!! ' t!liies aci*ordingly 
and gathered from them various methods by which the 
misforUme of a virtuous man may yi.t be rendered a 
fitting s'lbjCf't for tragedy. Kn voici^ lie says, dmx on 
irois mauihes^ que ptuietfc. Arhtote ?i'a su pvhoir par- 
i'ei}u\tn ;/V// x'oyaic pas tfiwcmpks sur L s t/dtUres de son 
icmps. And whose are these examples ? Whose else but 
his own? And what are those two or three methods?- 
We will see at once. “ 'riie first,” he says, “ consists in 
representing a very viitu»m.s person as being persecuted by 
a very virions one, and yet ('Si'aping fioni his pcail, hi 
such :i way that lUo vi' ious ])erson is himself ensnared by 
it. This is the case in ‘ Kodogune' aiul in ‘ lleradius’; 
and it w’ould have been fjiiite intolerable bad Antioehns 
and Uodoguiu; perished in llie llrsl mentioned play, and 
Hcraclius, Piilcheria and Martian in the second, and 
' Cleopatra and Idiocas been left to triumph. 'I’ho 
V sufferings of the former persons awaken a feeling of pity 
pvhich our hatred for their persecutors is incapable of 
Rifling, for wc keep on luiping that some happy eircum- 
^g^nce may intervene to save them from ruin.” It is 
J^l^^urd of Corneille to try and make out that Aristotle was 
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was so wdl acquainted with it that, if he did not condemn 
it altogether, he at any rate explicitly declared it to be 
more suitable for (‘omedy than for tragedy. How -could 
Ctjrneille have forgotten this? Hut so it is with all who 
start by assuming their cause to be the cause of truth, ^ 
Mori'over, slriclly sj)eaking, this method does not apply 
to the case in point at all. For it would .not have the 
effect of rendering the virtuous man unfortunate, but 
would merely lead him along ilu* road to misfortune, and 
this ol itself might [u rhaps arouse sympathetic anxiety on 
his behalf, but it would not bo terrible. 

Now for the secon<l method. “ It in.iy also happen,”, 
says C!f»rneille, ‘‘that a very viituous man is persecuted 
and ruined at the instigation of another who is not so 
vicious as to wholly de.serve our disi)leasure, and whose 
perseciiticui of the virtuous man reveals more weakne.ss 
than vvickedne.s.s. When Felix cau.sj.s the downfall of Ins 
'Sf)n-in-law' rolyeiicto, he. is prompted not so much by 
indignant rage against the Christians, which would render 
liim di’testable. in our eyt;s, as by servile fear, which- 
hinders him from .saving him in tl'.e [)rcsen<'e of Severus, 
by who.se hatred and vengi*anco he is awed. Some 
displiasure will doublless be awakened against iu^lU; 
his conduet will Ik; blani-*d; yet this displeasure, will 
not outweigh the pily which we laUerlain for Folyeucte, 
iK)r will it prewnt hi.s woiulei fiil conversion at the end of 
the play from n. instating him in the good graces of the 


spectators.” 1 suppo.se there have been bunglers imi 
tragedy at all times and e\en in Athens. Why they 
should not Arisl»)lle have been acipiainted witli a pl^^ 
of similar const riK lion, from whit h he could draw t^ii^ 
same conclusions as Corm-ille? What nonsen.se I ' 
plays of this kind, timid, vacillating and 
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rharacters, like Foliv, arc bnt an additional fault, for 
they lend th\'m a certain coldness and rcpiilsiveness t>n 
the one hand, without in the lea.st dclracling from their 
tcniblenoss on the other. I'or, as .already mriilioned, * 
^.he terrible d(K*s not c^Misist in the displt'asure or avev'^iim 
which they excite, Imt in the inibfintiinc itself whicli 
afflicts the innocent siiffi-rers. 'J'he misldrtime is in any 
rase t‘<inally undeservtal, be the pi rsecntors wicked or 
weak, be their < ondii< t preineditati d or unprenicLlitaU il. 
The thought that there maybe p»-rsons who, from no 
fault of their own, meet with misfoi tunes, is in itself 
a terrible one. And whereas the Pagans tried to banish 
this terrible thought as much as possible, we i iidoavour 
to retain it? We try to derive pleasure from plays th.ai 
confirm it? We, whom religion and common sense 
sli.juid have convinced that it is. as erioneous as it is 
blasphemous ? 

The same would no doubt api)ly to llie third method, 
had not (Corneille himself forgotten to slaU* which this is. 

(5.) Aristotle’s remarks 14)011 the unfitness of an (‘ntiiely 
vicious person to form a tragic hero, inasimich as his mis- 
fortunes would awaken neither pity nor fi^ar, are likewise 
modified hy Corneille. Pity, he tells us, a person of that 
sort could not excite, lint he might very well arouse fear. 
For although none of the spectators deemed themselves 
capable of accpiiring his vice.s, and consecpiently liable to 
i^uHer his misfortune in its entirely; yet each one of them 
faight be the victim of some fault more or less akin to 
nb' or (jther of tlicse vices, and w'OiiUl in that case' 
S^ve a salutary corrective from a fear of its conse- 
^p|fej)ces, w’hich, though pniporlionalely less serious, 
still be unfortunate. Hut this argument is based 
false conception which C’orn(‘ille formed of 
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funr and of tlic purification of those passions which are 
awakened liy tragedy. It contradicts itself; for, as I 
ha\e already pointed out, the excitation of pity is 
inseparable from the excitalion of fear, and if it were 
[lossible for a villain to excite our fear, he must of^ 
necessity excite our pity also, llul since, as Corneille 
himself admits, he cannot do the latter, he can neither 
d(j the former; aiul he then‘fori‘ does not servo in llie 
h ast lo fulfil the aim of tragedy. Aiistotle even con- 
siders him lcs.s fitted to do so tlian the entirely virtuous 
man; for ho clearly maintains that, failing a hero who 
combines good and bad iiualilics lujunlly, it is better to 
choose a good one than a bad one. 'fhe reason is very 
smi|)le; a man m.iy be very gooil, and y(‘t i)Ossess more 
faults thati one or commit more eriors than one; whereby 
he is pinnged into an immeasurable misfortune which 
fills ns with pity and 'sorrow, without being in the least 
lenibh*, because it is the natural consecpience, of his 
errors. ^VhaL Du lios‘ .says about the employment of 
vicious persons in tragedy is not what C'orneillo means. 
.Du l3os would only allow llicm as subsidiary characters, 
as merely instrumental in rendering the chief characters 
less culpable by servi:ig as foils to them. Corneille, on 
tlic Ollier liand, would make them the main objects of 
interest, as he has slanvii us in “ Kodogiine”; and it is 
the latter which is at variance with the aim Of tragedy, 

■ not the lormer. Du llos adds the very true remark that 
the misfortmies of those subsidiary villains make nc 
impression upon us. “In ‘ l>ritamiieu.s,’ '' he says, *%" 
scarcely notice ihtf death of Narcissus.” And for tig. 
very reason the poet shouKl avoid these characters'^lte 
far iis po.ssible. For if tlu-ir inisfortur.es do not 
^ K(/lt'xions cr.y 1. i., see. xv. 
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further the aim of tragedy; if they are merely employed 
by the poet as inslrmiients to enable him llie heller to 
achieve that aim in other eharacU-rs: it cannot lie 
deniecT that a jday would be all the better, if it jirodueed 
the same effec't without their aid. '1‘he simpler a 
machine, the fewer its springs anil wlurels and weights, 
the morej pj^rfect it will he. 

(6.) And lastly, as regards the miseoneeption of the 
first and most essential tpiality dem.iniled by Aristotle in 
the moral character of tragic persimages. 'riicir morals 
must be good. “(lood?’^ says Corneille. “Why, if 
^^ood here incan.s tlie same as virtuous^ what becomes of 
the majority of ancient and modern tragedies which 
abound in charaeters, whieh if ncit absohiiely bad and 
vin'ous, arc yet endowed with a weakness that is hardl> 
compatible with virtue?’* He is espei'ially alarmed for 
the safely of Cdeoiialra in his “Kodogune.” Si) he 
refuses to regard the goodness dcmamK^d by Aristotle as 
moral goodness; it must be some (Aher kind of goodm.'ss, 
compatible with moral badness as well as with moral 
goodness. but what AristolKi means is purely moial 
goodness; only virtuous persons and persons who, under 
certain circumstances, display moral virtue, are not 
one and the same thing to him. Corneille, in short, 
connects the word “moral” wath an entirely false idea, 
and he has altogether failed to grasp the proicn-sis, 
through which alone, according to our philosopher, free 
Actions become moral or immoral. I cannot lierc 
iljrnish an exhaustive proof of any assertion; in order to 
fij^arly understand it, one must be familiar witli the 
^nection and syllogistic socjucnce of all, the ideas 
^^j^unded by the Greek critic. I will therefore defer 
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il until nnotln'r 0('* asioti; all that 1 have to show '^it 
pu sfiit is that C'orncillt', h'aving niissi/d the pro]>or patl)^ 
lias < hoscii a veiy disastrous oiu- instead. The latter 
leads him to the, follovvinif com liisioii: that hy moral 
L'oodm.ss Aiistollc imdeistond the hrilliant and lofty, 
chara(jt(‘r of some iu( lination, whether praiseworthy or 
Ti [)ii;he]isil)le, wliich mi^hl either he the peculiar allrihule 
(j1 th<‘ i)ersou intiodm ed, or else he skilliilly imparted to 
that person; /e uintifhc brilhni el e/iW d'unc hahilnd'^ 
.vt r/tft'itSii ou cnmhu'/It\ scion cv/ propre ci coiwcnabh 

a /a personne gu'on inlroduit. “ (ileoi)alra in * Rodo- 
^tine,*’’ he says, “is a thoroiit^hly had person; tlterc is 
no murder that she fears to r<iinmil, if il hut serve to 
maintain her iiiK)n llie throne, which is dearer tg her* 
than ail} tiling else in the worM; so keen is Ikt love of 
(lominion. IJiit all her crimes an* ( onno('led with a 
cvilain •'realiK^ss of soul, which is (^f itself so impressive 
that, whilst we convK*mn her actions, we cannot but 
admiie the source from which they ori;^inalc. 1 would 
say the same thing of the Liar. Lying is umiueslionably 
a vicious habit; but I )orante gives vent to his lies with 
such preseiK'e of ntiml, with such vivacity, that this 
defect almost appeals in his favour, and the spectators 
are bound to admit that the ability to tell such lies is a 
vice whereof no fool could be capable.” Corneille could, ' 
indeed, hardly have arrived at a more wretchc:d con- 
clusion! (!arry it into exrculion anil you will find that 
all the truth, the illusion and the moral benefit of Ifegedy;;** 


vanish entirely. Tor virliu*, wliich is ever modest ar 
simple, is, by assuming that brilliant character, renderj^ 
vain and nunaniie, whilst vice is thereby shrouded witK^. 
certain glamour whii h always dazzles us, from whichef^^ 
point of \iow we regard it. Jl is absurd th try to 
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the mere evil consequences of a vice as a deterrent, if 
its inner- hitleousness is kept out of siyht. I'lie con- 
sequences are aa’idcntal, and experience shows us that 
they are as often favourable as unfavourable. This 
refers to the purifiealion of the passions, as understood 
l?y Corneille. As J imagine it, as Ari.stotle explainetl it, 
it ha*^ nothing whalevcr to do with that deceptive brilli- 
ance. 'Hk* false foil whie.b is by this nu-ans given to vice 
causes us U; iccognise pi-iA'ctions wlu-rti none ('xisl. and 
tp leelj)ity where w*; should feel ikuk*. 1 )aeier, it is true, 
has already contradicted this ex))lanalir»n, but for less 
cogent reasons; and the one which he, together with 
rere l.c llossu, adopts jn its place, is not far fruni lu-ing 
quite as disadvantageous to the poetic al perfection of a 
play. l''or, according to him, the slaUMueiit, that the 
morals slicnild be good, means no mure lluin that thciy 
. Should be clearly delin<-d, t/ft'e/ks soicnt bicn 
^This is a ’rule which, if correctly taken, is, in its projier 
place, worthy of careful attention on the part of the 
dramatist, from the I'Viau ii modi Is it would unfor- 
tunately .'tpi)ear that iicttrlx defined has been taken to 
mean the same as sfron^fiy defined. 'I’he ijxpression lias 
been'overcharged, [jressiiro added to j^ressiire, until the 
, pc'f.son.'s characleiiscd haw. bei n tiansfcirmed intcj personi- 
fied characters, and vic*ious or virtiiou.s iunnan beings- 
‘into hc'ggard .skeletons of vice or virtue. 
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TIIK ICnUCATION OF THE 
flUMAN R’ACJi;. 

I 7^0. 

“IIxc oniniii iiiili' osse in cjuiliiivlam vera, unilf in (|iiil)U;5t1aiTi 
I'alsa suiu."— in us. 

Till': AUTHOR’S RRKKACIi. 

Tin*: first hnlf of this woik 1 have alrtady |)n])lishud in' 
my Cou1rihutio>n, 1 am now in a |»c;siiii*n to aiUl the 
I'umaining ])ortion. 

'I’hc author is suppusnl llu-ruin to U* stalimial upon 
a hill, whence he can connnaiul a view extending soine- 
•what beyond the iiresciibed course of this his present 
day. 

Vet he calls aside Iroin his lulh no hasli ning v>anderer, 
whose sole wish it is li) s[Hvdily reach his night-(|ii.nTeis. 
He does not deni:nid that the vii w, by whieli he himself 
is transpoile<1, shoiiM :iIm» delight the eyes of all oihcis. 

And therefore;, iiielhinks, one cuuld well let him stand 
and gaze in wonder wheie he is. 

' If from the iinmeasiinible dislani e, uhieh the soft 
Mow of the ev'ening .sk) neilhei coiui als luun, nor 
«veals entirely to, his ga/c, he brought away with him 
|Kt one indication, for which' 1 have oft been at a loss ! 
S^i^mcan this one. Why should we not in all positive 
9|digions see nothing other than the ord( r in which the 
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luiinaii understanding everywhere solely and by itself is 
developed and must continue to develop, rather than 
either smile or carp at any one of them ? This our 
scorn, this onr haired, nothing in the best of worlds has 
deserved; and shall the Religions alone, then, deserve 
it? As though Cod had a hand in everything save in t. 
our errors I * ‘ . 
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race; 

I. What Efhn alion is \o thu Rcveliition is 

to Ihc whoU' luniKin 

2. ICcliicalion is Revelation inijxtrUil loilie individual ; 
and Revelation is ICdueatioii, which has b(‘en, and is 
still beings imparU'd to the human race. 

3. Whether Education, looked at iVoni this point of 
view, can be of any value in 1‘edagogy, it is not my 
luirposc here to inquire. Ihil in 'rhcuios^y it c'an cer- 
tainly be of very ‘>ieat valiii' and remove^ many diflirullies, 
if Revelation is looked upon as an J'aiiK alion of the 
human race. 

4. hjducation ;.pves to the individual nothing; which he 
could not attain by his own (.fforls ; it f^ives him that 
which he ranild atiain by himself, i»iily more* qui« kly and 
more easily. In like manner Revelation inip.irts to the 
liuman race nothing which the human undi r.-^tanding, if 
left to itself, 4'ould not also discover; only it gives, and 
continues to give, to it the. mo.st im|)ortant of these 
things sooner than they wtniUl odierwi.se be atlaim d. 

5. And ju^t as in ICducation it is by no means a 
.ntatter of indiffereiu e in wliat older the powers in the 
individual are developed; a.s it cannot impart everything 

him at once: .so (Jod had to oh.serve, in his Revela- 
mpiva certain order, a certain mcabiire. 

Sj 6. The first man was forthwith endowed with the idea 
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ol a (iod; but such an idea, since it was not 

aciiiiiicd by himself,* but imparted to him, could not 
Ioul; retain its oiij;inal clearness. As soon as the human . 
‘understanding, left la itself, began to exorcise its powers 
upon him, it resolved the single Tnlinite in several more 
finiU’, and gave to each of these parls a distinctive sign. 

7. 'J'he natural o\itconie of this was polytheism ^ind 
idolatry. An<] who knows for how many millions ol 
years the human undrrsLmding would have strayed 
along these ]Kiths of error — ru»t\\ilhstanding that a few 
individuals have’ ever) where and at all times recognised 
that they were [>aths of error had it not pleased Ciod 
by^a fresh impulse to give it a new and a better 
(lins'lion ! 

S. As, however, lie neither could nor would reveal 
Ilimself again to any y/V/j.’/e: iudividual^ He chose ii 
pt*opU for Iiis esi)eeial education; and for this purpose He 
selected llie most uncivilised, the. most degi-ncrate people, 
that He. might begin with them at the. very beginning. 

[). 'riiis was the Israelii ish j»eo|»le, of whom it is not 
even kiKiwii Avhat system of worship they had in J'-gypt. 
For in the worshi]) of ih.v: I’.gyplians, slaves so despised 
as they Avere could col take j)nrl, and the (lod cf their 
fathers had fallen Inlo entire ublixion. 

10. It may be that the ICgyiUians had expressly denied 
them any (.Jod, all Gods; that they had forced them 
into tin* helief that they ha«l no (lud, no GodJi; that it Was 
only the [irivilege of the belter t lass of Egyptians to have ; 
3 Goil, or tiods; and that they did .dl Lliis in order 
they might tyranni.se over them with so much greats* 
semblance of eipiity. - 

Do the Chiistians of to-day act very differcntly/i^;™ 
this towards their slaves ? 
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14. 'Uo this roiiifli pL-oph*, thviii, (hKl in the; lu'j^inniug 
niO*le hiinsi*lf knnwn merely as the ("fiMl of Jhrir l.ilhiMs, 
that they might first iKTimie arriUMiniiMl anil I'amiliaiiseil 
\N'ith,tho iiJra of a (hul \vhi» of light also belongeil to 
,th(?irf. 

1 j. Iiv nuans nf the mii.u ii s, by \vhi< li lie led them 
out of I'^gypt and bioui^hl them into ('.inaan, ll«‘ ne\l 
convinced them that lie was moie ijoweiful tlian any 
otlu'r god. 

13. And by aei iisloming them to the idi-i tlial lie wa-i 
tin: mightiest of all (1<mJ.s -which O/n' aiom^ ran be -lie 
gradually jirepared them fortius conception of the Divine 
Cnit\K * 


14. Yet how far this (‘onei'|»!ioii of ihi^ l>i\ine I'nity 
fell short of the true traiiM'endeiilal coneeplion of a 
single (Jo<l, wliieh the uiuh'i^tanding at so niiieh l.iler a 
ptrriod first Iiarnt to form witli ceiiainty from the con 
(,i*ption of tlu' Infinile! 

/5. A lung time had to el ijisc ore llw; people ('Oiild 
attain to the. true ('omaplion of the Divine rnily: -- 
though jierh a ps the m(»re advanced among lliem already 
more or less approached it, and this was the only true 
reason why they so often abandoned llu'ir own (i«)d and 

sought for the singK; (lod /.c., the most powerful among 

the Gods of other nations. 

16. But what moral training was a ]>eoi)le so un- 
cultivated, so incapable of abstract Ihoiighl, so back-, 
^'ard as yet in its itifancy, cajiable of receiving ? Non<'. 
Ij^lber than that which corresponds to the age, iA' infancy: 
^^lining by means <if direct punishm« iUs and rewards in 
jL.life. 

Here again l^ducation and Revf^lalion coincide. 
puM as yf:\. give his people no other religion, no 
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Ollier law but ouc, the observance or non obser)iaiice of 
which sIkjiiUI make them hfipe for, or fear, liapiiiness, or 
iinhajipiness, liere 011 earth. For beyond this life they 
saw iiothiivjj. 'I'hey knew f)f no immortality of the soul j 
lluy yearned after no future life. Now, had 'Cod 
revealed these thin!j;s to them while their understanding 
was as yet unable to peilectly <‘ompn'hend them, lie 
w«mld have ('ominittcd the mistake of the vain peda- 
g«igue, who prefers to hasten im his juipil and thus be 
enabled to boast of him, rather than to instruct him 
thoroughly. 

iS. Vet to what purpose, it will be asked, was this 
K<luralioii of so rough a people, a people with which 
God had to start iroin the very beginning ? I aP.swei : 
'^riial in the ( (Mirse of time some individual members 
thereof might the moie safely beeome the luliicators of 
all other nations. In thi’iu He I'duealed the future 
educators of the luiman lace. 'I'liese were Jews; they 
c«)uld only be Jews, could only come from a nation thus 
ediii'.iteil. 

ly. I'urlhermore, wlu.-n the child, used to chastise- 
ments and caresses, had grown up and already r^jached 
yeais of discretion, its father suddenly lurnefl it out of 
doors ; and now' it .suddenly became alive to the good 
things whieh it had received, but not apiireciated, in its 
Father’s house. • 

20. Whilst ( lod was leading his chosen people through 
all the stages of an infant education, the other nations oF! 
the earth had gone their w'ay at the aiipearancc of tl.J 
light of reason. Mo.st of them had fallen far behind tl'., 
chosen people ; only a fiwv had advanced beyond " . 
The same thing happens with children w'ho are 
to grow up by themselves; many remain quite 
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cate'd, while some educate themselves to a- surprisins; 
(iej^ree. 

21. Rut as llicsc more fortimnte few in nowise furnish 
a proof against the value and 'iiccvssily of- l^^ducalion, so 
neither do the few pagan nations, who even in the recog- 
nition of a Ciod seemed until now to be in advance of 
the chosen nalic)n, j)rove anything against Rt‘vclalion. 
The child of lOdiK'ation begins with slow but sunj sti. ps, 
and it is long ere it overtakes some m<;ie hai)pily organ- 
i.sed child of nature ; but it does overtake it in tlie end, 
and will thenceforth be nevermore ovurlaken by the 
latter. 

22. In like manner: That- -leaving aside the doctrine 
of the Unity of (Jod, whieh, in tlie books of the (;ld 
'Ic^tament, is found and is not foiind,- lliat, T say, at 
any rale the doetrinij* of the inimortalily ol the soul and 
the corresponding doctiine of punishment and rewards 
in a future life ate not to he found there, proves just as 
little against the divine oiigin of lliese books. 'I'luiro 
.may, notwithstanding this, be ample JustifK'alion for all 
the niiraeles and prophec ies contained therein. Vtu' let us 
assume that those doctrines were not only }iot io be found 
there, but that they were not even true; let ns assume 
that there were no future in store for mankind after this 
life: would the ]Moof of tlic existence of (lod be in any 
W'ay lessened thereby? Would it on this aecf>uiU he 
any the less open to (]od, would it any tlie less befit 
him, to lend liis direct guidance to the lenijumil destiny 

jof any nation of this transient race? The miracles 
tidi He wrought for the Jews, the prophet ics whieh 
caused them to record, were not meant for those 
mortal Jews alone, in whose lime they occurred and 
recorded ; H e intended them for the whole Jewish 
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pt'fipli*, nnfl thi-n for tlic whole IninKin raro, which shall 
|K rh:i|)s (‘iidnro hc.-re on carMi iinti) 4 t» rnity, even though 
iiu’li indivitliuil jew, eacli iiidi\ idiial human being, 
juiish li)i i-vi-r. 

J 7 ,. ()nienioiv: tlu‘ abscn^'i- of such doctrines in the. 
writings of llu' ()I<1 'rcstanicnt pruvi-s nought against 
tin ir I )i\ inciu ss. Moses was appointed by God 
allhoiigli llu; sanction of his law exUiulcd over this 
life only. I'or why should it extend further? He was 
only stMit to the IsmcUtish nation, to the Israelitish 
nation of that time; and Ins apj)oinli*d mission fully 
e*>rres|»()nded to tlu: knowli dge, ca|)acities, and inclina- 
tions of this Isiaelitish nation of that time; as also 4 :o 
the destiny of the om to come. 'That is enough. 

j.j. So far and no further sliould Warlufton have 
j;one. Jhil that hanied man oversihot the mark; not 
('onleiit with hiilding that the absence of those dodrines 
in nowise, disproved the Divine mission of Moses, he 
went so far as to helieve that their very absence furnished 
a proof in favour of it. Ami if he had only tried to draw* 
this pi oof from the fitiu-s's of such a law for such a 
people. Hut luj; he found refuge iit a Miracle extend- 
ing uninterruptedly from Moses to Christ, iu'cording to 
which (lod made each single Jew just as Iiappy, or 
iinh:i[)j)y, as his obcxlicnce, or disobedience, to the law 
deserved. 'J'his miracle, he ha.s it,. replaced the absence 
of those doctrines without which no state can continue 
to exist, and this substitution proves the very thing 
which such absence apptxared, at first sight, to deny. 

25. What a good thing it was that Warhurton coul-. 
in nowise strengthen, cc»uld by no means render 
able, Ihis.perp.ctual miracle, in which he saw tlie 
of I.sraelitisli theocracy ! For had he been able 
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'so, — he would iiido«;d have rendLM*L*<l the diftkailiy 
insoluble; for me, at any rale. For rhal which should 
restore the diviiu*ncss of the mission of Mi>scs, would 
have rendered doulilful ihe very thint; which (hjd, if lie 
ef)iild not reveal it at that time, at least did hot wi-^h to- 
make more dilheult. 

26. I will explain mvsi-lf by the eoiinlerpart of 
Kevcialion. An eletumtary hook foi children may well 
pass ovi'r in silence this f>r that important ]>art of the 
fcience or art whereof it treats, if the teacher concludes 
that the intelli^fencc of the <*hihlreiv for \\hf)ni he writi'S, ’ 
is not yet able to i^rasp it. It mL>t, however, on no 
account contain anytlun^ that micht shut them off, or 
turn them aside from the path to those important points 
which have been withheld. Nay, more: every approaf:h 
to those points must be caiefully left open, and to lead 
the children a\\ay from even a sinjdi* oncj of llu'si* 
approaches to the .saiiU', or cause Iluau not to reach 
them till later, would of itself make the* incomj>leleness 
of the elementary book an essential huilt in it. 

27. ll^^asw^.ll, ih'.n fore, that in llu; wrilini^s of tlio 
Old 'rcstament, those elementary hoolvs of tiu; n)ni;h 
Isracliti.sh peoj)le, unskilled in ihinkin;^ no mention was 
made of the doctrine of the immortality of the soul and 
of a future reward. but it was nec('ss«ary liiat th«‘y 
should on no account contain anything whi<'h might 
delay, however lilllc, tlic way to this great 'rnith, for llie 
people for wlwrn they were written. And what, in short, 

/would have delayed it more than if promises of that won- 
^erful reward in this life had therein been made, and made 
By Him who promised nought that He does not fulfil? 

28. For although the uneciuul disliibulion of the good 
of this life, wherein virtue and vice ap|)«-ar lb be 

18 
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so liillc taken into account, cUjcs not exactly alTord the 
strongest |iroof in favour of the immortality of the soul- 
and of a life to conu-, whereby that problem wo'iiU be 
solved, yet this much is certain, that witluutt* that pro- 
bli-in ih(‘ human understanding would not for a long 
time -wouhl |)e.rha])s never-- have arrived at better and* 
surer proofs. l'’or what should impel it to seek those 
belter proofs ? l\ten‘ curiosity? 

2i). 'I'lus or that Israelite may f crtainly have applied 
the Divine promisi‘S and threats, which refernid to the 
stnle as a whole, to each individual mojuber (>f the same, 
firmly bi-lieving that whosoever was faithful would also 
be happy, and that \\hosoever was or became unhappy 
was suffering the penalty of his misdeeds; which penally 
would forthwith bo changed into a blessing, as soon as* 
he ceased from those' misdeeds. Siu'h a man appears to 
have been lie that wroU* thi‘ book of Job, for it is 
planned altogether in this spiiit. 

30, Daily e.viieiit-nee could not possibly, however,, 
li.tve ^trengtliened this belief ; and, bad the people 
gained this experii iu e, the re* ogniiion and acceptance 
of a 'riulh with wiru li tiu y wen; as yet unfamiliar, would 
Iiave bei'ii l«j>t If) iluan /ifr rnr. I’or if the man of 
faith was absolutely^ baji])y, and it was part of his 
hatipiiuss that his lran(|inllily was not disturbed by any 
dreadhil thoughts of death, and that death came to hihi 
wlicn he had ri'ac'hed old age, and was weary of life: 
how could he yearn after another life? And how could 
he |Mmder over a thing for which he did not yearn ?| 
Jiut if the man of laith did not ponder over it, wb- ' 
would? The e\il doer, who suffered the penalty of hM| 
mi.sdeeds, and who, if he wished himself opt of (his 
would gladly hayo renounced any other ? 
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31. It mattered niiu'h less \vht;ther this or that Israelite, 
because the law did not refer to. it, straightway and 
explicitly denied the ininiortality of tlic* soul and a future 
reward. /I'he denial of a single individual -even though 
he had been a Solomon - could not have chocked the 

» progress of the common intelligence; and this was in 
itself alieady a jiroof that the people had marie a great 
stride in the direction of 'J'rulh. I'or singU? individuals 
deny only that which the luany submit to consideration; 
ami to submit to considi nvtion lliat wbieli has nt;ver 
before furiii»he<] foorl for reflcrlion, is half the way to 
Knowledge. 

32. Let us also acknowledge* that it is llw* very benasm 
of obc*dienc(; to observe the laws of Cod simply bi‘C’aiise 

. they are His laws, and not beeaiise lie has here and 
there promised to rew.nrd those who oi-c) Him; to 
observe them, evi'n though tfure bo no hope what- 
soever of a future leward, and not even ahsrtlule 
^certainty of one on caith. 

33. Should not a ]HO|)le brought uj)-in this ln.roic 
obedieiK'e towards Cod be destined, be r'.ompcu.nt, 
before all olheis, to execute llis especial jairposcs? 
If the soldiiT, who blindly obeys his loader, he but 
also convinced of the kilter’s wisdom and |)rudence, 
w^hat may not such a lea«ler iindiTlake to do with him ? 

' 34. Hitherto the Jewish people had honoured in their 
Jehovah the most powerful, rather than the wisest of 
all Gods; hitherto they had feare<l, rather than loved, 
Him as a jealous (Jod. 'I'liis, again, proves that the 
Conceptions which they h;id of their highest single Cod 
l&ote not precisely those wdiich we slunild have of Cod. 
^be time had now come for these their eoneqaions to 
P^jippaiided, ennobled, and rectiricd; and for this pi/rpose 
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Ciotl availed Himself of an ^entirely natural means, a 
better and juster standard hy which the opportunity of 
Chlimatincj Him was accorded to them. 

35. Whereas hitherto they had estimated Him only in 
eomj)arison willi the wretched idols of th(‘ small har- 
harous iialions around them, with whom they lived in a 
slate of continuous jealousy, they now he^an, in their 
ca])tivity under tlie wise Persian, ti^ compare Him with 
ihc sni)ri‘rne lleinp;, ns ier(it;nised and honoured hy a 
supiaior intellif^cnce. 

36. Revelation liad ^ur(le<l their understanding, and 
now their understanding suddenly enlightened the 
Revelation. 

37. 'I'his was the first mutual si rvieo which they 
reml<‘red lo each other; and to the Author of both,, 
such a mutual inllueiice is the less iinhetilling, inasmuch 
as, without it, one of the two would he superfluous. 

38. 1'he child, sent abroad, saw other ehihlren who 

had greater' kno\\ ledge mid who lived a more dignified, 
life; and he asked himself in sh.ime. Why ilo not I 
also knnw that? Wiiy do not I also live thus? 
Should not I too, in my father's house, have been 
laughl, nay, made, to do so? 'riieii lie again searches 
out his elementary hooks, long since cast aside in 
disgust, in i.irder to throw the hl.ime on these. But 
behold, he re( ognises that the fault lies not with the 
hooks, that it is entirely his own fault that he had not 
long ag'5 learnt the .same knowledge, lived the same 
life ' - 

39. As the lows by this lime, owing to tlie superioritv 
of JVrsian teaehiiig, learnt to recognise in their Jehovaffi 
not merely the greatest of all national gods, but 
Himself; as in their sarreil writings, which were, 
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brought to lis^hl, they couUl find Him and (k monstratc 
. Him to Olliers to bo sueli, tlu: u lore so as He tlicivin 
appeared as su<li; as they L*x[)rcsse(I, or at any rate 
wen-, in these >Yiiiings, liuighl to feel just as giL'.it an 
aversion to all si iisnal n prescnlalions of Him as even 
the Persians had, wh.iL womler that in the i:yes of (!yrns 
they found favour by a foiin of woishi[) in which, although 
he coiisideied it to be far inferior to [iiiro Sabaisin, he 
yet recognised a great advanee ution llie eoaise idolatries 
that had taken its place in llie forsaken !nul of tin- 
Jews? 

40. 'J'hiis enlighte ned upon theii own imiMognisecl 
treaSiues, they leturned ami became an i.nlio ly difreiuiL 
peo[)le, whose lir.-il eaie it was to make this enlight-’n- 
irient a lasting one among lliems* Ives. S<)on all thoughts 
ol ajjoslasy ami idolatry among them disa|)pi:ared. I'or 
one may beeome, imfaillifid t«i a national (iod, hut iieviM* 
to ‘(led himself, wlien once one has Uarnl to know 
Him. 

.^1. 'Idle theologians have albanpnMl to ex[)lain in 
various way.s this total change which eaine over the 
Jewish people; and one who has clearly pointed out 
the inad(:i|uacy of all these various t'xjilanations ulti- 
mately endeavoured Uj sliow that the true cause theieol 
lay in “the evident fulfilment t»f the proplueies, uttered 
by word of mouth and recorded in writing, u[Hjn the 
liabylonian (!apti\ity and the return from llie same.’' 
But tffis explanation, loo, can only be true in so far as it 
^presupposes those conceptions of (k)d, which w'cre now 
mnobled for the first lime. 'Idle Jews must only now 
mse begun to recognise the fact lliat to w'ork miracles 
Hp^rophesy regarding the future belongs to (k)d alone. 

they had formerly also attributed to the false 
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idols; and it was in coiiseciucnce of this that miracles 
and prophecies had hitherto made so feehle and tran- 
sitory an impression upon them. 

42. Duriiii' their intercourse with the Clialdceans and 
Persians, too, the Jews hail doiil)lli-ss become ^nore 
anjuainled with the do<‘trine of the iniinortalily of tjic 
soul, 'Phey to he still furilier lamiliaiised with 
it in th(‘ schools of the Creek philosophers in lO^ypt. 

]juI this do* trine did not o* eu|)y the same p*^silion, 
in rei^ard to their sat red writings, as the doc trine of the 
Ihiity and Attiiluiles (d' Cod: the siMisual nati*m had 
n*-,i;lt v l*’d to look for the former in th*»se. writings, 
whereas it had been their desiie to find th*; latter; 
ami tor tin’s latter a /irc/^ixrtifon' . had l.ven 

ne*\ssary, and const'.* [ucntly mere allusions and hints 
h;nl there been given to them. 'l'herer*)re the belief in 
the immortality of thci soul could in the tiatiiral order of 
things never hecoiiie the belief of the tmtire people' it 
was, and continued to remain, the belief only of a certain 
sect of the sanu*. 

44. What 1 have termed a prv/aratory discipline: for 
the *loctrine of the immortality of the soul would be 
nfl*)rde(l by, for example, the divine threat to visit the 
sins of the liilhers the children even, unto the third 
and fourth generation. This ac'customud the fiithcrs to 
live, in their thoughts, with their remotest descendants, 
and to f*'el beforehand the misfortunes which they had 
brought iij)oii these innocent ones.' 

45. An allusion I call that which should only exciU' 

curiosity and provoke a (juestion, as, for instance, the 
recurring phiasc, “ to fie ^uiherai to one's fathers** jp 
instead of “to ilie.” ^ 

46. By a hint I mean that which already 
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some kind of gorin, from which the tnith hill\cito con- 
cealed Llierein may Ik; developed. Such a one was 
Chrisf/.s coneliisicai rej^ardiiig the ai)pellation : ^'(tod of 
AhrAham^ haoc^ and Jar^th.'' "rids hint mi_Ldit ri vtainly, 
it appears to me, Iji* developed into a slrnnij; jiroof. - 

It is in such j»reparali»ry <li.s< ii)line, allusiotis, and 
hints that the pa^itive perfection ol an eli-m<’nlary bool-: 
consists; just as lin^ alxive nu nlioned feature of not 
rendering tin: path to llmse trullis wln< ii were hitherto 
concealed, more dillienlt, or hairinj^ it alloy il,- i, was its 
negative [)errecCi • )n. 

4S. Add to this tlu* rej»resenl.ilion and the hl\te. 

1. 'The lepresent.ilioii of ahstraet Inillis, dillK'nlt to 
grasj), in tlie form of alle;4<aics and insliin live sineli: 
instances which ai\‘ relaU’d as havini^ aetnallv o« cm ud. 
Snell are the (healion, rejaesisited in the form of hnak- 
in^Miay; the orij'in of evil, in the stor) of the forhiddi n 
fruit; the o)i|.»in of many ton-^in.-s, in ilii i.tory r)r tin; 
Tower of llabel; and so forth. 

49. ’j. 'The style*. Xow ])lain, and snn[»le , now 
poetical, leemin^^nilh laulohi^cni.s phrases which test and 
strengthen the inlellcet by api)earing in some e.i*-* s to 
express difO,Tent things, wheieas they in reality mean 
the same thini;, and in otlu-rs, again, to say ilie same 
thing-, wherea.s they Iia\e, or can have, ([iiiti: differenL 
meanings underlying them. 

■ 50. 'rhus yon have hero all the advanl.iges of an 
^elemehtary book for a childish nation as wj II a.s h)r 

E 51. But every elementary book is suited only to a 
^tge. It is injurious for a child- that has oul- 
BHR it to continue luang it. I'oi to bi: able to do this 
BBHpIJi A modeiately useful manner, the teacher must 
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read ii\to it more than it actually contains; he must give 
it more than it should have; he must seek and make 
Ion many allusions and hints, ])ick out the allegories loo 
earefiilly, rite examples too fully, and turn and twist the 
words loo miirh. 'I'his will give the child a diminutive, 
dislnrlud, and (piihbling understanding, will make; Ijim 
fond of mystery and su|)er.slilion, and will inspire him 
with ronlem|»t’f()r all that is rlear aiul intelligihle. 

5^. In the same way llie Rabbins Ire.itt d iheir sacred 
Ikjoks. And thus they imparted the same character to 
the >pitit of iheii nation. 

e;;,. A better leaelu-r had to ei>me and take the 
exhausted elem'.*nt;’,rv book aw.iy from the child Christ’ 

( am \ 

5.p 'I'haL seelion ol the hum in whie!i it harl 

been Cod’s purpose to inehide in one s)slem wf hidiira- 
tion, — and it had been His jnirjHjMe to include in one 
Hy.sLem only tliat seelion wliieli was already united in 
itself by tic-s of language, aelion. govennnent, and' other 
natural and political rclafion.s, - was now ripe for the 
second great step in ICdiK'alion, 

55. 'I’hat is to .say, lliis section of the human rac'; had, 
by exercising their understanding, (levelo[)ed it to such 
an c*.\lent that f(M their 'moral actions they reciuin-d and 
could act upon nol.»lcr and worthier iiu:enlives than those 
temporal sewards and punishments which had hitherto 
determined their ('oiulucl. 'I'lie child grows into a bciy; 
swoctnu-als and jiIayLhiiigs give plac'o to a- budding desire *■ 
to enjoy the same, measure of fiLedt)m, honour, and’' 
happiness as that whi('h he. di^evrns in liis elder brotherr* 

56. 'The bcllcr part of that poition of llic huiniin.r"^ 
had long been aeeijstoincd to be ruled by a 

such nobler incentives. The Greek and the Roma,"' 
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everything in their jiower to continue to live, after this life 
in the lueniory of their fellow-eili/ens. 

57. Itwastinie (hat nien’s actions should he infliienced 
by aiKjther and a Z/v/t life, to l)e attained alter the ])resent; 

58. Atul thus (Christ iKcaiiie tin- fir'll lrHshvorih}\ 

teacher of (In'* iinnioit.ility of the soul. 

5ry. He was the lust fyusiwot thy W'M'hux. d’rushvorthy 
on ar( Dunt of tlie piopheeies whieh seemed to hi* fiil- 
iiMi d in lliiu; trustwoith) i.»n aceoiml <*1 (he miiaeles 
whiili lle‘ \\roii;^hl; tiusiwuilln oii ai i oiin* of His own 
re'^uiii' I ion alter a dr.nli by whii h lie had si. t a seal to 
Jlis do( iriiu:. Wlulher v\e can to day aill pio\e this 
resiUTei lion and ihe.^e miitieles, I foihe.ii to stiy. I must 
likiwise have UMcle the i|ueslion of the |ii rs(Mialily of 
(‘Inist. All this may a( that time ha\’(* hei 11 of im[)orl 
ance loi (hi; th\r/'/ttiin' of Mis tea<‘hing; to day it no 
longer a ffe«-ts our neognilion of the Inilh i;l it to the 
same extent. 

fid. lie was life lirsl /•/urZ/Vf// tear her. I 'or to siisjiei’l, 
to wi^h, to In lieve, the immortality of tin: soul to he 
a |jluloso|)hieal .s|)eeulalion, is one thing; to shai)e one’s 
inward and outward eonduct in aeeordanee therewith, is 
another. 

61. 'This, at any rate, (’hrist llr>t taught us. For 
although among soiiic nations it w.'ls already hefoie 
His time an aerupted belief that- evil aclifins would he 
punished in the life to come, yet this only applied to 
.Siielt actions as were iiijiirioiis to the civil community, 
and which (:onsef]nently wi re nln ady punished Ijy that 

S uimity. It was n‘served for Him alone to iiijoin 

uier ]jurily of he.n t in view of a future life, 
t. Mis diseipli s laithfully proji.igati d this dtKtrine. 
had their merit consisted only in the fact that they 
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li.ul witk'ly circulated among several nations that truth 
which Christ appeared to have originally intended* for 
the Jews alone, iliis would of itself justify their being- 
iiK'liided among the healers and benefactors of the 
hunuin race. 

And how ('ould they do otherwise than combine, 
with this ofte great d<)<‘trine, othcis of which the truth 
was less evident, and tlu; benefit less iinpoitant? Let us 
not blame them on that arcounl, but lalher huiuire 
earnestly whether a new* was not given to the 

human inn lei standing even by these added doctrines. 

fi.p Isxpeiienee, at any rate, eleaily ywoves that tlie 
writings of the New' 'IVslnment, in which these doctrines 
were afterwards preserved, have eonstiliiled, and still 
constitute, a seeoiul and better elementary book for the 
luniian r.u'c. 

05. Dining 1700 years they liavc occiipkd and 
enlightened the human understanding more than all 
other hooks, even though it ho only by means of the 
light whieli the human iindersUnding has itself ea.^t 
upon them. 

66. liy no possibility could any other hook have 
become as well known among nations so diHerent from 
one another; nor can be at all denied that modes of 
thought so entirely dissimilar, by being applied to the 
Book in (jnestion, tended to develop the human under- 
standing more than if each nation had possesiicd a 
special elementary book of its own. 

67. It was moreover of the highest importance that., 
for a certain length of time every nation should loc^ 

- upon this iiook as the Av>7 />/ns of its kiifiwled 
In like manner, also, a boy must at first look upol^ 
elementary book in this light, lest, in his impatier 
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have done- with it, he hasten to oJLber nuillers foi whicli 
he has as yet laid no foundation. 

68. And this is still today of the hii;liest importance: 
—Take heed, llioii more able scholar, who dost .stam|i 
and rat;c at the last paj'c of this elemcnlary hook; lake 
heed, 1 say, lest thy weaker fullow-])upils i)erceive what 
thou dost suspet't or hast alrea<ly iu-i^mi to st.e. 

6c). Until they ha\e o\erlaki;ii theo, these \\eakc‘r 
fellow-pupils, turn lather onee more to this elemenlaiy 
hook and examine wliethei dial nhi* !• tlum fh- inest only 
turns of method, inake.shil'ts of diali'clie, is not Sfunethine, 
I letter. 

79. In the childhood of lh<' lunnaii rjM ii thon lia^l 
sei n, hy the iloeliine of the Unity of (locj, that He 
directly reveals, or saiu lioii.s ami introdiu I's, meie linths 
of reason also; and that mere truths of reascjii are ri>r 
a oTtain Icnj^lh of lime tauiiht as directly r( \ealed truths, 
so that they may l)e the more speeilily stiread, and the 
mote soundly ineiileated. 

71. In the boyhood of the human race thou leaniest 
the same tiling from tlu; doctrine of the inimoi tality of 
the soul. 'This doctrine is prciuJu'd as a Revelation, in 
th(i,soe(Uid and better elementary book, and not 

as the result of Imman reasoning. 

72. Just as wo no longer reijuire the Old 'roslameiU to 
convince ourselves of the Unity of (lod; just as wo are 
now gradually beginning, without the New 'Icstament 
ptlso, to be able to convince our.*selves of I he immortality 
V the soul: might not further truths of liiis nature bo 
weshadowod in the latter JJook, - truths to be regarded 
Jll^vclations until such time as tlie understanding may 

distinguish them from, and combine them with, 
^^Plnther truths which it has already discovered? 
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73. r'f>r c.vimplij ; the Doclrinu of tlic '1 riuity. How 
if ll)is cloctrijic were at last to pl.K'c the hiinian unclcr- 
sliimlinir, after endless wanderings to llie rij^lit and to the 
left, in the way to recognise that (h)d, in the sense in 
which finite things are (hic^ cannot jiossihly he 
and that I [is Unity nui*>t Im; a transcendental Unity, 
whieli docs not exclude a kind of plurality.'* Must not 
t'lod at least have tlie most perfect concciilion of himself 
a coniejilion which includes all that is eonlained 
within Himself? llul wouhl it im hide, all that i.s contained 
within Himself if it were merely a conei-plion, merely a 
pos.^ihility of I lis wrtviio-n* /-rv/Z/ZiMis also of I [is remaining 
allrihiites? 'I’his [lossibility exhausts lh«‘ essi iice of liis 
remaining atliihiiles; hut does il al'^o exliausl that of’ lies 
necessary reality ? F think not. ( ’onse'|vienlly < lod must 
either base no [lerfect c’uncejitioti of Himself, or else 
tliis i)eif'eel coiicejaiuii must of neeessily he just as real as , 
He Himself; and so on. My rellcction in a mirror is 
indeed nolliing more than an empty conception orrepre- 
sentation of myself; for it only contains that part of ftie 
from which the light falls upon its smfai'e. JluL if this 
reflection ctailained without exception, that 

forms part of myself, would it still he nothing more than 
an empty representation? would it not lather be a true 
duplication ol myself? If I l)elieve that in Hod I recog- 
nise a similar duplication, it is more probable that these 
w'ords do not adc([ualely express my idea, than that,! am 

in erior; and it .still remains irrefutable that those who ^ 

. . . . 

WTaild j)opularisc that idea, could liardly have given- it 

moic fitting and compuhciisihle expression than by ir^ 

Iroducing the name of a Son, whom (iod has begot*" 

from eternity. ^ 

74. And the Doctrine of Original Sin. How if; 
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thing led us to the final conclusion tlial man on the first 
and /invest rung of humanity could nowise have exercised 
su(‘h control over his ar-tions as to render him capnhle of 
obeying moral laws? 

75. And the Doclriiu* of the Atonement f>r llu: Son. 

• How if finally everything forced us into the belief that 
Cod, noh\ithstaniling this original inability on tlie jnirt 
of man, yet ('hose to gi\(* unto him moral laws and to 
f('‘rgive him all his tran.sgies-.ions in considi-raticjn of His 


Soft - in consideration ol tho self (’onlained extent of 
all His perfe('tion.s, against and in wliieli . %erv iiuperfee- 
ti(m of the individual disappears -rathei than v\ithhold 
from him iho.se moral laws, and lhus (‘xclude him from 
all moral bliss, which the absence of them would render 
inconceivable ? 

nft l.ct it not be urged that such (piiblilcs com (‘ruing 
the mysterie.s of Religion are forbidden. ^I’he word 
“mystery” bore, in tiui 6arly nge.s of Chri.stianity, an 
entirely diffeient meaning from that which we today 
attach to it; and it is absolutely neccssaiv that revealed 
truths should be coiuerted into truths of reas(.>ii if they 
are to bem.-fit the human race. When ihey were re- 
v<‘aled, they weie not as yd truths of reason: but they 
were revealed in order to beo«)nic such. 'They were like 
Uie solution which the. aritbmeiit'inn gives to his p\ipils 
befjrehand, that in reckoning they m:iy be to some 
extent guided thereby. AVere the puj»ils to rest content 
with tho solutiotf given to them beforehand, they w'Oiild 
lever learn aritbiiiclic, and would with difliculty attain 
[lu (;nd for the sake of whi( h the good master gives 
i;m^a clue to their work. 

L And w'fiy may not we in like manner, by mean.s of 
]fcion whose historic truth, if you will, aj)pcars so 
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doubtful, be iievcTlhdess led to rk-arer and belter ideas 
of the Divine essence, of our own nature, and of our 
relations to Cod: i<leas to which the human understand' 
ing woukl of itself ncvcT have attained? 

7S. It is not true that spei ulalion upon those matlers 
has ever wroiii^ht evil or proved detrimental to the social 
eomniunity. Not aj^ainst sueh S[)eeulaticn must this 
charge be levelled, but a;^nin.st the folly and tyranny 
employed to direct its course and to grudge those 
persons who made spt:ciilations for themselves, the use 
of them. 

70. On the contrary, such speculations — be the result 
in individual instances what it may -indisputably. form 
the soufuh^ii liaining for the human understanding in 
general, so ■ long as the luiman heart is at bi:.st only 
('ajKible of loving virtue for the sake of its eternal blessed 
re\\ar<ls. 

80. kor so long as the humlin heart tclains this selfish- 
ness, any attempt to train the miml also by means of that 
\vhj« h only api)eTlains to our i)hy.sieal re(|uiiemenls, would 
blunt it ratlier than sluupm it. It must be exercised 
upon spiritual subjects, if it is to attain its full enlightcn- 
rm-nt and to (ifli-ct Hint purification of the heart which 
makes ns caj)able of loving virtue for its own sake. 

81. ( )r is tln' lumiiin rare never to reach these the highest 
ste])s of enli.glitenment and purification ? Never? 

82. Never? Let me not think of such blasphemy, 

O Henefirent (.)nc; ! In the race, as in the indivkluiri, 
Kdiication. has its a[)pointed go(xL What is trained, 
trained to / 

83. The flattering prospects which arc laid open to t- 
youth; the honour, the pro.spci ity, in irroreJ before / 
what arc these l.iul the means of making him a map 
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even when these prospects of honcnir and prosporily 
shall have fallen away, may yet he capable of iloing his 
duty ? 

84. Human Kdiiealion aims- at tins, and yet l>i\ine 
Kdueatioii will not naeh so far? W'hal art succeeds in 
achieving with tin* iinlividiial, Nature will not succeed in 
achieving witli the race? IJlaspiu iuy ! l-ilasjihemy ! 

85. No: it vvill emne, it will <‘citainly come, the tiiiu: 
of consummation, when man, however fmnly his mind is 
convinced of ap ever better future, \vill yet have no, need- 
to hornjw molives for Iun conduct fii'U! Lhal tuLure. J*'or 
he will do what is ri^ht because it is rifjht, ami not 
because arbitrary rewards are attached to it, which were 
merely intended to attract and strengthen his w.indering 
attention, so that he might recognise its ’uward better 
riMvnrds. 

86. It will ('crtainly come, the time of this miv e/i'mal 
6 'V>.r/l 7 , which is promised us already in Ihc.'.i-lementnry 
books of the New C^m nant. 

87. It may indeed bo that certain visionaries had 
already in^tluj ihirleeiith anil lourleenlh eenturii^s caught 
a glimpse of this new eternal (Ios]»el, and that their erior 
merely lay in i)redicting for it so speedy an advent. 

88. Tt may be that their threefold of the world 
not by any means an idle fancy; and it was assurcilly 
with no evil puri)ose that they laiiglu that tin? New 
Covenant imisL bei'ome aniiifitah'd^ as the Old (.Covenant 
had already done. 'I’hey moreovt'r retaiiu'd throughout 
the same economy of the same (iod; throughout - to 
“;^se my own words — die same j)lan for the universal 
l^ucation of the human race. 

Rut they listened it too much, believing that they 
one stroke, without enlightenment, without 
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j)r(|).iration, change their contemporaries, who had 
sean ely outgrown their infancy, into men worthy of 
fluir third tv^e ! 

go. ^rhis it is which makes them visionaries. 'I'he 
visionary often has surprisingly true glimpses of the 
future, only lie cannot await its coining. lie wauls it 

ho h:isl(‘neil, and to l>e hasteiietl hy hinisi'll'. What 
N.itiire re(|iiires thousands of years to ae<-»)mpli.di, ho 
e\j)eeN to achieve in iho hiit-f iiinnn.ht his e.vis'teiice. 
l'’or what will it avail him if thal whieh he recognisi's as 
ihe heller docs not heconu* st> iluiing his lifetime? 
Will he return? DovS he imagine that he will do so? 

It is strange that this fanaLi< ism (‘eases any longer to 
allraet ewai the fanatics! 

gi. Ad\ance at tliy iinperci‘]>lihle pa(‘e, eternal 
I'rovidence 1 TUit let nu' not, hecause it is impercep- 
tible, d(‘sj)air of the(* ! la*! me not despair of thee even 
if liiy .slejis should seem to me to go backwards! ‘ It is 
not true that the slnirte^l line is always’ the straight one. 

i) 2 . Oil thy eternal iiath thou hast to carry along so 
much with thee, to lake so many slejis asidij I What if 
it Were as good as proved that that great, slowly^urning 
wheel, which carries the race in arer to its ])erieclion, is 
set in motion only by smali. r and (juicker wheels, each 
of which ri v(jlv»-s l«)r that very purjinse? 

It is noiliing else. 'Fhat wry groove, along which 
the laee adv.inccs towards its jierreelicm, imi.'it first have 
been traversed !)y each individual human being, one 
sooner, the Ollier later. “Must have been traversed in 
one and llie same lifetime? (am a man he in one anjl 
the same lifetime, a sensual Je\s’and a spirilual ChiistiiijM 
(!an he pass through both of the.se stritos in one 
saiiie liletinie ? ” 
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94. Doubtless he cunnot. J 5 iit why may not each 
individual human iDcinuf have existed inoni than once 
in this world? 

95. Is this hypothesis so ridiculous for the sole; reason . 
that it is tin; oldest; btvausc the human understanding 
had, before tlu^ so[)liistTy of the schools had wrought 
a dislra<‘tiiig and weakening inflncnee upon it, at once 
adopted that hypothesis? 

96. Why may ihjI I myself luai; on earth have at one 
time already i):isscd llirough all lh«.‘ stages towards my ’ 
perfection, which temjjoral rcwaixls ici penalties aii)ne 
can biing to man ? 

07. And at anollicr time all tho^e tr» which the 
.pn)S[Kel.'i ol' il(inal lewarils foim so i)o\\erful an in- 
<'i*nlh'e for ns? 

';S. Why may luA I return again as often as it is 
possible for me to acquire new knowleilgc, new skill ? 
Do I ('arry so much away wiili me rt/ fwe ii?ne as to 
render uiy n turn u^^;lrv■,^ 

99. Is it for iii.it ivasoii ? Or is il because J forget 
that J have already been here? If so, 1 am thankful for 
having foigolten it I 'I'he reinemb ranee of my former 
conditions would <aily allow’ me to make an unprofitable 
use of the present. And what 1 miisi forget for the 
present, shall I necrssaiily have forgolt(‘n for ever? 

* - 100. Of ia It !)».■' am, e loo much lime would thus be 
lost to me? I.ost? An<l w'hat, then, have 1 to lose? 
Is not the whole of li^Leniity mine? 
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